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Prefa ce 


UNDER the date 5 Feb, 1 596 the folltnving etitry ce- 
cum the books Stationers' Company. **Hiifrey 
Hooper. Entred for his copie under thandesof Mr 
Ft* Bacon Mr D Stanhope Mr Barlowe^ and Mr War- 
den Dawson^a booke intituled Essaies 'Religious medi- 
tations, places of perswasion and diswasion by Mr Fr. 
Bacon." This 7vas the first edition of Bacon'4 Essays. 
The)* wore published in a small 87^0. volume, jof which 
the full title is as follotos: “ Essay es% Religiotts Medi- ' 
tations. Places of perswasion a?td disswasion. &efif 
and allowed. At ^ondof^ Panted for Humfrey Hooper, 
and ar4 to *be smld at the blacke Bmre in Chauncery 
Ea^e* IS97-” The dedication io^ntony Bacon occu- 
pies tfiree pages. ThBt follaiu the table of Contents and 
the Essays^ ten in number^ 1. Of siudie. *2. Of dis- 
course. 3. Of Ceremonies and respe^s. 4. Offa^. 
lewei^ and friends. ^utors. 6m Of expefice. *j, OJ 

Regiment of hmlth. 8 . Of Honour and repuiffHon. 
9. bf^Fttdlion, ^ Of Negociating, f he ^Essays 
occupy thirteAt fo^s, atul are followed by tile ** Medi- 
'tationes ^acrce^ or Religious Meditations, in Latin^ 
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cathisiing^ of \iJblUs f^ides the tide, and these^fy 
(**The Cottiers of Good^ and euiU,'* imieh are ike 
places of per^wasion and disswasion'' already men^ 
iionedl The ^lumbering of the folios in tht last two is 
consecutive, 52 in all. This volume was dedicated by 
BeLon to his brother Anthony in the following EpistlH ' 


The EpisfLE C^edicatorie 
To M. Anthony Bacon 
his deare Brother. 

Louing and beloued Brother, pibe nowe like s^ie 
.that haue an Orcharde ill neighbored, that gather their 
fruit before it is ripe, to peuent stealing. These frag- 
ments of my coheeites were going to print; To labour 
the state of them had bin troublesome, and subietd to 
interpretqlion ; to let them passe had beene to aduBture 
the wron^ they mought receiue by vntrue Coppies, or by 
some garnishment^ which it mought please any that 
s^Sld set them forth to bestow vpon them. Therefore 
I helde^ it best discreatiotf^o petblish^hem my selfe as 
they passed long agoe from my pen, ^thdkt a.ay fur<- 
(her disgrace, then thf weaknesse of the Author, And 
as I did euer hold, there mought bf as great a vani^e in 
retiring and withdrawing mens cor,:eites \except they 
iar of some nature) from the world, as in obtruding 
them: So in these particulars I haue played piy^ sdfe 
the Inquisitor, and find nothing to my vndd^ntUng 
in them, contmrie or infectious to f/n, date of Religion, 
or manners, but rather {as suppose) ^medicittable* 
Only I disliked, now to put them out Ikcause'ihey will • 



3 Mki the late new halfe^pena$^ whkh ihongk^the 
uermtvloady yet the pcec& were maU^ But s/ue^ 
they would not stay with thei%Master, but would ne^t 
irauaile abPoadef I haue preferred thefB to you ^t are 
next my^elfti Dedicating them, such as Bley are, to our 
hue, in the depth whereof {/ assure you) I somet^es 
%msh your infirmitjps translated vppon my selfe, that 
her Maiestie mohght haue the seruice of so aBiue and 
able a mind, iSr I mougkt bemoith excuse confined to 
hhese contBnplations <Sr» Studies for which I am fittest, 
so commeftd I you to the preseruaUon of the diuine 
Maiestie* From my Chamber at Graies Inne this 30. 
of lanuarie, I59f4^ 

Your entire Louiug brother* 

Fran, Bacon. 

The date of this letter, if not a printer's error, is 
evidently intended to he 1596-7, according t 9 the then 
reckoning of the civil year, which began on the 2f,th of 
March. We have the entry at ^tioners'* HaU on 
Feb* 5; fl memorandum on the title page of the copy Ik 
the British^wdhm thSt it loas sold on the •jth of Feb., 
ig£lis*{i.e. 1596-7); and a letter of Anthony Bacon's 
to Earl of Essc\ written on^ihe %th of Feb. 1596, 
whilh appears to have accompanied a presentation copy 
of the Essays, fyiere are^MSS. of this edition in t/^ 
Britlfk Museum {Lansd* MSS. 775), and the 
hridge Wniv. ^ib* {Ifn, 4. 5}. ** The latter I jusve 

# 4^4 

I Coined for theJlinit time in i582-*3, and used Without in- 
temiiRton tin tiSox. ^ee Folkes, Table 0/ EmtliskSih^ Coins* 
p. 57, ed.*i745. •“ 
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primied in the A fmgtnent cetttainmg^ie 

^ssays * Of FatfitoH' and ‘ Of NegoiiatAge' is in the 
Hkrkian collediion (no. 0797). /n 1598 a second edi- 
imi w§s puhlSked by Humfrey Hooper^ aho in small 
8w, differing from the first in having the Meditations ' 
in English, ami the table of Contents of the Essayi tt 
the bach of the titlmpage, A pirated^d^tion was printed 
for yphn Jaggard in 1606, and in i6n he wa^ prc^ 
paring another reprint, %hen^he second antho^ s edition 
appeared. In consequence of this, Jaggar^ (ImcellSt^^ 
the last hoc leaves of quire G, and in their place sub* 
stituted ** the second part of Essaies,'' which contains 
all the additional Essays not priftlith in the editiot^ oj 
1597. On the authority of a MS. list by Malone Mr 
Singer mentiom an edition in 1604, but J have found 
no other trace of it. 

During the summer of the year 1612 Bacon himself 
had prepared and printed, in a small Svo, volume of 
24 1 pages, a second edition of the Essays by ihgnselves, 
in which the original ten, with the exception of that 
Of Honour and reputation," were altered and en- 
larged, and twenty-nine new Essays added. The title 
of this second edition is ; The Essai^ ofi^S^ {‘rands 
Bacon Knight, the Kings Solliciter Generali. Imprif^ed 
at London by John *Beale, 16 12.^' It was enter^ at 
Statiottors' Hall on the i2th of OIipber,*ns follows. 

Hall, John Beale. *Entred for their copy under 
the handesof my Bysshopp of London the 
Wandens A booke called The kosayes off K fP» Bacon 
knight the Ks Sollicitor gerCall" was Bacouls in- 
tentioet t<yhdve dedicated it t<F Prinoe Horny, and the 
dedjfation was (dually written, but inconsequence of • 
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JPriHcis death on the 6th effi^of^mher^ il wm ad- \ 
dmsed instead to his broth^ in taw Sir John 
stahleK A copy of the dStication to Prince Bbnryf 
exists in the British Museum {Bitt^MSS* ^l^f/oL 
155), otHd is written on a sin^e leaf wHick appears on * 
^xamimtion to hceve belonged to an impetfedl of 
the Essays, presefg>ed among tlte Sfarleian MSS, {no. 
5iOjf), which ^r Spedding describes as volume 
undoubtedly authentic; for Hi contains intefiineaHons 
^in Bacot^s own hand; and ^transcribed some time 
between \6a*t, when Bacon became Solicitor-geneml, 
and 16 i 2, when he brought out a new edition of the 
Essays with fuatS^r additions and alterations. It is 
unluckily not quite perfell; one leaf at least, if not 
more, having been lost at the beginning; though other- 
wise in excellent preservation. 

“ The title page, which remains, bears the following 
imcripiion, very haftdsomely written in the old En^ish 
charaHer, 7oith flourished capitals'. The writings of 
Sr Francis Bacon Knt, the Kinge’s Sollicitor Gene- 
rali : in Moralitie, Policie, and l^istoric.” {Bacon's 
Works, VI. p. 53 j). “ 

The j^sayvHn thipMS. are thirty four in number, 
and include tivo, '* Of Honour and Reputation" and 
*^ 0 f Seditions atu^ Troubles," %hich are not contained 
uPthe edition of^\6\2, while in the printed edition six 
new Essays were addedl Of Religion," “ Of 
aingf “ Of Lone," “ Of Judicature," “ Of mine 
glory and^^' Of gitntnes of Idngdomes" It is to 
this^S. I have referred in the notes, when qUoHngihc 

•K 

^ Sir JoHh CoS^able married Dorothy Barn^am the sister 
of Ladj^ BacoAl 
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MS^rf tke edition The dedication to Prit^ 

Ifenty was as foSms : * • 

‘ % • 

To tA# most high and exceUmt Prince Ifeitry^ Prince 
of Wales^ D: of Cornwall and Earle of Chester 

^ a * 

Yt may flease y^ur H, 

Having dcvided my life into tJu contemplqfive 
and adlive parte^ I am^desidhus to giue hi^ and 
yo^ H. of the fruite of both, simple thoughe they To^ 
write iusi Treatises reqninth leasure ht the Writer^ 
and leasnre in ike Reader^ and therefote are not so fitty 
neither in regard of yo^ H: princO^affaireSy nor yt 
regard of my continuall serviccy vP is the causCy that 
hath made me choose to write certaine breif noteSy sett 
dmmte rather signijicantlyey then curiously y vP I have 
called ESSAIES, The %vord is late, but the thing is 
auncienL JFor Seiiacaes Epistles to Lucilius, yf one 
markc them welly are but Essaies, — That is di^rsed 
MeditaconSy though^ conveyed in the forme of Epistles. 
Theis labors of myne I know cannot be worthie of 
yo^ H: for what can be worthie ^f ygu. But my hope 
is, they inay be as gmyncs of salte, ^f^t •mill father 
give you an appetitCy then offend you vP satiety. And 
althoughe they handle Jkose things Wikerein both mens 
Lives and theire pens are most converysutyM (What / 
h^ attained, I knovoe not) tut / har/e endeavoured to 
make them not vulgar^ but of a naturey.whereof a man 
shall ^nd much in experience^ Utle in ^kesf so as 
they are neither repeticons nor fansioso But hmsotver, 
I shall most humbly desier yd H: iomoccept then^ in 
I graihus part, atgd so contrive that if { canitbt rest, 
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^ must shtwe my dutifully mtd tended affetHiPn tff* 
yiT H: in tkeis ihinp t^procmjmn my 
shalhe much more ready to doe it^ in petfoinnanft of 
yd prin^ly commaundmente; Aii9 so wielding yd 
If: all princely felicUye 2 rest. 

Yd H: most humble 

Slervant.*' 

The i^dicaiion to l^ir^ofm Constable is mm simple 
and natural. * 

To my loving brother^ S* John Constable Knight. 

« My last EsS^es I dedicated to my deare brother 
Master Anthony Bacon^ who is with God. Looking 
amongst my papers this vacatmi^ I found others of the 
same Nature: which if I my sdfe shall not suffer to 
be Iosif it seemeih the World will not; by the often 
printing of the former. Missing my Broth^Vf I found 
you next; tn respedl of bond of neare alliaheef and of 
straight friendship and societiOf rnd particularly of 
commumcatiov in studies. Wherein / must acknqjv- 
ledge my selfe bcpoldirtg to you. For as my businesse 
founchresfin Uny contemplations; so my contemplations 
eucr found rest in your louing^conferetice and iudge- 
me^t. So wishinffyou all good^ I remaine 

^our loubng brother and frietid^ 

Fra. Bacon.” 

The Table ofoContenis gives a list of fotp Essays 
butdhe last twvmtere %ot printed, i. Of ^Eeligion. i. 
OfDAth. Of Goodnes and goodneSiOf nature. Of 
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l.Of^^ 0 l 4 a^andHn^life, 6 , 0 / 
riiftis and Children, 7. fif Nobilitie, 9 . Of Great 
pUt/Sk, Of Empire, 10, Of CaunselL xi. Of Dispatch, 

n. Ofk(nse, ij Of Friendshippe, 14. OfAtheisme, 
15. OfSnperstSlian. 16. Of Wisdome fora McAts selfe, 
\ 9 f Regiment of Health, 18. OfExpences, 19. Of 

Discourse, ao. Of Seeming wise,^ fli. Of Riches, 
23. Of Ambition, 33. Of Young me% and age, ^34. 
Of Beautie, 35. Of D^omAtk. 36. Of nature m 
Men, 37. Of Custonu and Education, 38f Of 
tune, 39. Of Studies, 30. Of Ceremonies and respedts, 
31. Of^tors. 33. Of Follemers, 33. Of Negociating. 
34. Of Fadlion, 35. Of Praise, Of ludkature, 
37. Of vaine glory, 38. Of gTeatnes of Hingdomes, 
39. Of the publike, 40. Of Warre and peace. The 
secoftd edition must have been published between the 
6 th of November^ the date of Prince Henrfs deaths 
and the i^th of Dec. wheti Chamberlain Wrote the let- 
ter which h quoted in the note to Essay 44. ^ 

In 1613 Jaggard published a reprint of this edition^ 
also in small Bvo, containing the omitted Essay Of 
Honour and Reputation” the Religious Meditedions^ 
and the Colours of Good and Evil; hn^ m the same 
year another reprint was issued by the same putlisher 
with a new title pagPand the pr^teid s errors of t%e 
former corredled. Copies of both these ^impre(sions*are 
in^the Cambridge Universify Librnty, to which they 
wen presented^ with a large colledlion of BacotCs woffss^ 
by Ba^l Montagu, \'ke latter^ noted in Montagu's 
Catalogue as having Bacofds ttutogn^, MthtA^UaJ 
containing ^ has been tom out, ^pparegtly lince it has 
been m the library. 
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• 1614 aunHieralitU 

Jbrjt, HarL 
Malmt meniiotu an ec 
Uon to n/hicA, he says^ Bacon ^tseveral 

editions^ having hecft then printed** {Prioj^s Life of 
Malone, /. 424). If the date be cormi, which H/tire 
is reason to doubt^ 4his could only have been a reprint 
of thg edition ^*6x3. In Heeds Catalogue (no. 1683) 
a copy is ntentioned 7vith thee date 1619^ and another 
^(m. I 773 t ^ quarto with the date 1633. Mr Singer 
says, but without giving his authority, there were, it 
seems, editions in 1622, i633« and i624in4to^** I have 
be^t unable to fintkany of these. 

In 1634 was published a reprint of ^ggards 
pirated edition of 1613, Elizabeth Jaggard, probably 
his widow. All the above mentioned are in small Hvo. 

. The third and last authors edition, of which the pre- 
se9tt volume is a reprint, was published in small ^io in 
1635, t^e year before Bacon's death. The me§nber op 
Essays was increased to fifty*eighf^ of which twefdy 
were new and the rest altered or enlarged. The entry 
at StaBonen* Hall is dated the \2Jth of March, 163%. 

Mr Whkeaef^ Hanna Barrett, Entered for their 
eo^ie under the handes of the lo, B, of London and Mr 
LoWnes Warden. Tibe Essayes ^ counsell morrall and 
civil of Brands^ lo. Vendam Vicount St Albon." A 
copy in the Cambridge University Library (xvii, 
X4)#e«u presented by Bacon to Sir John Finch on the 
^hopMart^ 1635. •*// was therefore eindently^pub- 
lishe^seme time itgdhe latter part of March i6^4*--5. 

' The thrsfi edi^ns of ^97, 1613, and i$fs are the 
only oms whkh possess any authority, the rest appa- 
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rmffy hav^ kfp kSwfl wUhmt ihi a%^9r^s suf$p> 
jlfsien or safUiim. But i^f i6i8 an Mian tremstoHm 
offkt second teUHon ^tms published hy John Beale, 
•whioh was madPwilh Bacon's knowledge, if not at his 
request. Th^author of the tmnslation is not known. 
MrdSinger conjedlmed that it Was Bather BulgentiJ} 
hut Mr J^^edding dkews cUafiy, by m extras from the 
prrface of. Andrea CioHt who brought out a revised 
reprint at Florence in 1^19, ^kat the translation was 
not the work of an Italian, but of some foreigntgk w 
all probabUify of an Englishman. The volume in 
which it is contained is a small %vo, entitled, *'Saggi 
Morali del Signore Francesco BaccCd^ Cavagliero 
glese. Often Cancelliero d*Inghilterm. Con vn'altro 
suo Tmttato della Sapimsa degpi Antichi. Tradotti 
in Jtaliano. In Londra. Appressddi Giovanni Billio, 
i6f8.” The Saggi Morali occupy to* pages, and are 
ihiriy^ght in number; the two Essays * 0 f Religion' 
and * Of Superstition' being omitted, and the^ place 
supplied by those ^Of Hofwur and Reputation,' and 
‘ Of Seditions and Troubles^ the latter of which had 
not as yet appeared in Engli^. dedication to 
Cosmo, Grand ^Buhe of Tuscany, VHis ^written ^ Mr 
Tobie Matthew, Bacon's intimate friend, but ^thrms 
no light upbn the cminorship of tke translation. He 
merely says that he found the two wo^s in<dhe posses^ 
sijn of Sir Willicun Cavendtsh, who presented them to 
him with the Author's permission. That the transla- 
tion jyas published with Bacok'4 sanfljgH ts^idetil 
from th? fall that the Essay “ Of ^itions and JVw- 
hies," wktcEilm existed onlgjn MS.,^wasJncluded in 
the volusm, and that a portion of the dedicatoeydetter to 



Hent^ %ms ituorpoi^^^iNk pr$Jkc€, 

7%epas5a^ *^TifW9iUiusiT^mHses»*,/4i9tsm*' istmnm, 
hud nearly word for wond^ ike ehtmg^of pei^n ^Snjg 
of course thserved, Cf this Italian tmnslatUn^ ac* 
cording %f Mr Singer^ there •uere two editions bearif^ 
%e same daU^ but cUjfering in thediHes of some ofiihe 
Essays, As I kmm seen but one, I^ubjoin his deserip- 
tion,n He says, "*/« one of the copies now before me 
the Essays contain tos fages^ilte Wisdom of the An- 
hents 150 pages, and a Hsi of Ermta is appended to 
each. In the other copy the Essays comprise 1 14 pages, 
the last of which is blank; the Wisdom of the Ancients 
12^ pages only. Odd there is no list of Errata. Beside 
the changes in the titles of the Essays, there' are also 
some in the titles of the chapters in the Wisdom of the 
Ancients; and it is probable that the text of the version 
is also rezHsed, but T have not collated iV* 

The French translation published in 16 ip was by 
Sir Artier Gorges, v* - 

But the only translation to whlcp any importance 
can be attached, as having in a great measure ihf^tpress 
of Bacon's authority, is^the Latin, From the dedica- 
tion of the thirdj^tion it is evident that, at the time it 
wa^ written, Bacofi had in course of preparation a 
Latin translation ofothe Essays, dikich it appears to 
have hem kk intention to have published immediately, 
‘Probably as part of the volume of which we find 
mUymin the books of Stationer^ ffall, on the 4th of 
April, which^he did mi live to briij^eout. 

The entry is as follgws: Mrs Griffin, Jo, Hmnlond. 
Entred for their* coppie under the hands *of BoCV 
*Wtlson Bnd Maihewes Lownes warden, A booke caficd 
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O^erum Vcrulmii Vice Cof^ih 

^fUti Alhani by S' Fv^: Baeon*^ Tm ws jfrvba^ 
bly iittended to^ the secmd- volume of his toerks^ the 
De A<%men^ hAng the firsts dud to have emtained 
what were aflenvards published by his ehaflain. Dp 
RMey\ in 1638, dtnder^ title Operum Moralium ft 
CiviKum Tomus.* Ambng these isem the Essays in 
their Latin dress: **Serfjtones fiddes, sive intiriom 
rerum* Per Fftfptcist^ B\conupn Barotiepti de Vem» 
lamiOy Vice-Comitem Sapidti AlbmtV* 
then arises, by whom ^ms the irapislaiion made? 
ternal evidence is sufficietit to shew (hat it xvas the ttfork 
of severed hasids, but it is impossi^from this ahn^to 
assign to each his work. Archbishop Tenison, in his 
Baconiana {pp, 60, 6r, ed. 1679) says of the Essays: 
“ The Latine Ihittslation of (hem 7ms a Work per* 
formed by drtkrs Hands; fy those of Dotlor Hacket 
(late Bispop of Lichfield) Mr, Benjamin Johnson (the 
learned and judicious Pget) and some othets, whose 
Names / optce heard from Dr. Rawley; hut I cannot 
p/(Ofu fecal them. To this Latine Edition, he gave the 
Title of Seimones Fideles, Iff PmiHner of the 
Jews, who calVd the 7mrds Adagie^r Vbse^>ations 
of the Wise, Faithfi^ Sayings; that is, credible Prgpo^ 
siiions loorthy offirm Assent, d>id ready Acceptance, 
And (as I think) he alluded more partictMrfy, in this 
^Title, to a, passage in Ecclesiastes*, when the Preacher 
saith that he soughiio find ottt Verba DeledlabiBa, (as 
Trdin/“llius rendreth the Hebrew) piiasant Words, 
\fhat perhaps, his Book of CtfiAicles); Verba 


* Kedes. xii. xo, xx. 
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{as ^he same Sayi^i 

meanings it may he^ his Co^^hu of Provetbs. Ifh 
ike next Verse, he sails them Words o^ the W!ise» ikd 
so many (foods and ‘'Nails given Ab e<^em ftutore, 
from tke%ame Shepherd [of the Flock of /smelj. ** The 
USext direfl testtmony is that of Anhrty. Speakings of 
ffobhes of Malmesimry, and his in^macy with Bacon, 
he sqys; '‘^Mr„ Tho» Hobbes {Malmesburiensis) was 
beloved by his Los, who Hkis 4bont to have him ivalke 
dfith him gn his delicate groves, when he did meditate: 
and when a notion darted into his mind, Mr. Hobbes 
was presently to write it dmone, and his Lo^. was wont 
to ^y that he did^better than any one about him; 
for that many times, when he read their notes he scarce 
understood what they writl, because^tkey understood it 
not clearly themsehes*^ (Letters, ii. iii, ,3). Again; 
^*He assisted his Lordship in translating severall of his 
essayes into Latin, one / wcU rehtember is fha^ Of the 
Greatnesf of Cities: the rest I have forgotC 607), 
In another passage Aubrey is still ’ng>re precise: '*He 
told me that he was employed in translating paft of thg 
Essayes, viz, three of thegt, one whereof was that of the 
G^eatnesse (f Ci^^s, the other two I have now forgotf*' 
134). The Essay here called ** Of th^ Greatnesse 
of Cities^* is no dombt that whtch^ stands as Essay 
XXIX. the (pue Greatnesse of Kingdomes and 

EstaUsf* and which first appeared in Latin in the 
Aiigm^n^. It is cefVainly one ofdpe best translated of 
all, afM afguigg fronm ^nterrtal evidence, baset^ 9n a 
comparison of it %mth the rest, I should be inclined tc 
set doTvn as the other tw9, which Hobbes iradilafbd but 
which /fUbrey had for^tten, the Essays **Cf Sinufa- 
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fim md dHs^mmqg^ aftd ** 0 / fnmmHo§t,^ 
0 ^ 7 ^is if cmr^ ts a mefitcnje^lufi^ but it sums a nut- 
sonable one. translated the others it is impossible 

(b Hy^ Am^g the Ma 3 <miaiia in Priot^s Life of Mft- 
]one (p. 434, ed, 1860)1 we find the foUouSng. 
is^bt commonly known that the translation of Baco^s^ 
Essays into Latii, which was ptMished in 1619, was 
done by the famous fohn Selden; out this ii pwved 
decisively by a letter fhm N. {John S^den N,) to 

Camden {See Camden, Epistol., 4/^. 1691, p^i^t- 19 ^ 
the General Dicfl. and several other books ^ this tfansla^ 
tion is ascribed to Bishop ffacket and Ben Jonson/* 
The letter to which Malone alluddttS anonymous^ gnd 
the writer says that he had translated Bacon's Essies 
into Latin, aft& the correBest copy published in 
Italian, The origituU is among the Cotton MSS, 
Jdius C, 5, and is evidently a transcript in some 
hand nqf Selden's, In the heading as it stands in the 
printed volume, ''N, N, Clarissimo Viro jOuliehno 
Camdeno suo,” N, (1. e, non nominate) is added by 
the editor, who was certainly not aware that Selden 
VMts the writer. What authority ^Malone had for 
speakmg so positively upon the point beejt unable 

to discover^ There fs nothmg contrary to probabili^ in-' 
the supposition that Selden mdp have translated the 
Essays in 1619, but there Js nothin to Mew that his 
^translation was ever published, as Malone asserts. It 
certainly is not indieated in the letter itself, dpmhieh 
thPfif lowing is the passage bn question, ^Joannes 
Semsb^rietms e nostris pene soles est, qui aimatUs 
arcana lEthiees et PhilologitB pmiora, • monimentum 
rfiquit mentis PhUosophka in libris ^ nngis Cnnar 
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m^emnu'vm Pne^iseus l^a- 

camis in Aitameniis sf^h^thico$9liik», pm oi, 
Anglicff sttmonc 4ul comitissimuin^ 
exmplar^ in Latinum tramtulu*^ .dain^ tht 
igOeris *^€^ini xiv ^ii Anglorum CJb.DC.XfX»^ 
dSkgre ig me ailusim in it which /av&ftrs the suj)^§H* 
twu that it may hf^e been Setden^, ^^Preptena H 
sapie^iee tt sciedtianfm in Britannia nmdum ccelitus 
edaila lineamenta enuclottiusnexpasnem in Ifistoriu 
meis, piolfh apnd priscas cum Dntydes^ turn Smxones 
{parentes ""nostrai) ea extitisse comperero^ hand perpe^ 
ram ege aut inutditer bonas hams trivisse judicer, 
uipote qua ad bonam mentem suo more facrintP This 
tft^ refer to his Anale<5^ Anglo-Britaniiica, and the 
Nates to Drayton's Polyolhion; but upon mch evidence 
it is impossible to decide. 

There are strong indications of Bacon's supervision 
in the tmnslation of the Essays *^ 0 f Planiations^'* 
Of Building^' and ^^Of Gardens'' in whUth there 
are alterations attd additions which none but the author 
himself would have ventured to make. In the other 
Essays the deviations frftj^ the English are not so re^ 
markable^ thou^even in these there are variations 
which dre worthy of notice. The most important are 
gwfn in the notes to t^e pment Vtlume. 

That th% prepamtion of a Latin tmnslation had 
been in Bacon's mmd for t%)0 or three years before hjft 
^death^s clear, from a letter to Mr Tobie Matthew, 
writ^sSpparefdly aboui the end o^pune, 1623, “iir is 
true, mji labours ar^gow mosi tft to have those works, 
which I had fyn^y published, as that df Advance- 
{dent of «|^eamjpg, that of Heiury VII, that of the 
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£8&ys, being rdmSite,^a^ made mare ^rfe^, 
JmnslaUd into Latin byfhe help of some good pms^ 
wkkh forsake me not. For these modern languages 
wiU, H one ^iSne or otker^Jplay the ban%rupts with 
books: and since I have lost much time untW this age, 
/would be glad, as God shall give me leave, to recoil ' 
it with posterity^^* {Baeofi*s Worlis, xii, /. 448, ed. 
Montagu), But there is nothing £ shew thal, any 
part of the translation done by Bacon himself; it 
is prtdable that he exercised only a general %upef^hiof/\: 
over it. 

The Colours of Good and Evil were first published 
in 1597, in the volume already desf?ibed as containing 
the first edition of the Essays, They were reprinteS in 
the edition of 15981 and in the various pirated impress 
sions of which account has been given, but nether again 
in English with BacmCs saniHon. Th^ were incor- 
porated in the De Augmentis, lohere they appear in 
Latin in B, 6 , c, 3, with some additions and alterations, 

A fiw words gemain to he said with regard to the 
present volume, I have endeavoured to give an accurate 
reprint of the edition of 16*5, from a comparison of ten 
copies of that edition which, thougk 'faring the same 
date, are all different from each other in points of no 
great importance, ^The variatia ts of these copies art 
given in the Appendix to the Not^s, TS)e only%lter- 
^iapion I have made has becfi the adoption of the modem 
usage with regard t(i the letters u and v. The Jjj^lours 
of fSi^d and Evil are reprinted fron^, the hition of 
1597; the deviations from it ai% given in tke^Notes, 
and arF merely corretlions *of obyioug .errors. My 
chkf obje/l in the Azotes themsehes has been to shew 
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hfmtt iAi, Essays have inff^their present sh$pe^ 
aA for phi^ purpose 1 havSStarkedW the variations 
from the previous editions of 1597, and 1613, 
have givefh indkoHon of the manner m which in 
successivi edition the Essays wefe expanded and modi- 
ipd. In addition to this I have quoted^ whefv possible^ 
any parallel passa^s which / had^met with in other 
loorks of Bacon^eand which appeared either to cofitain 
the §erm of an Essay^ 01^ to exhibit the same thought 
in awthm form. Throughout I have collated ike 
Latin Imnstation, and have given the results of the col- 
lation wherever it seemed to throw any light upofpt or to 
contain anythin^^hkh was ml in the English Edi- 
tion, The Glossary is intended^ not so muck to assist 
the En^ish reader^ who will find few difficulties in 
Bacon's language or style, as to record all the archaisms 
both 'of diilion and consirtuflion which seemed worthy 
of note. With regard to the names of the plants con- 
tained in the Essay ** Of Gardens'' I have enieavostred 
as far ciS possible, by consulting the old herbals'of Lyte, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson, to identfy them with the 
more modem appellations, but I cannot hope, in ail 
cases, to have hqm sucdsfttl, 

hfconcluslbn, / have to express my thanks to 
tha Stationers' Com^ny for permission to seanh 
thein boohs for the entries of the three editions of the 
Essays pmlishecP in Bacon's life time, and to Mf 
Spe(^ 7 ig for the ready assistance he has always girlhi 
me tfhtgll cases of doitkl and difficulty upon which I 
luwe consult him, 0 

• W, A, WRJGHT, 

Cambridge, ' 



PREFACE it) THE THIRS^DITION. 


In the present edition the text and notes harfe under- 
gone a complete revision^ and some slight errors have 
hem correHed. ® 

The insertion of a few notes, and tlu addition of 
some words to the Glossarial Iftdex are all the material 
changes that have bem made. * 

W. A. fV. 

Cambridge, 

12 May , 1865. 
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ESSAYES 


Of fiTtttti 

W HAT is Truth; said jesting And 

would not stay for an Answer. Certainly 
there be, that delight in Giddinesse; And count 
jt a Bondage, to fix a Belecfe; AfFeding Free- 
will in Thinking, as well as in Afling. ^ And 
though the Sedls of Philosophers of that^inde 
be gone, yet there remaine certaine disSours- 
ing Wits, which are of the same t^eines, though 
there be not so mucl^ Bloud in them, as was* 
in those of the., Ancients. But it is not onely 
the Diiicullie,* and Labour, which Men take 
in finding out of Truth; Nor againe, that when 
it is ^und, it impdieth upon mens Thoughts ; 
that doth hS'ing i^ies in ^vour: But a naturally 
though corrupt Love, of the Lie it selfe. Onei» 
of^tiA>kJp.ter Schoole 6f the Geecians, examin- 
eth the matter, and*£ at a stand, to thjrike 
what should be it, that men shoulc^ love 
LUs; Where, neither <hey make for ’Plbasure, 
as with»Poet3i; Nor for Advantage, as wit|^ 

H 



I^st* 

^ tl^e Merchant; the Lks cake. Bat I 

' tannot tell ; This same Truths is a Naked, and 
Open day ligjit, that doth not shew, the Masques, 
and 'Mumpieries, and Triumphs of** the world, 
halfe so Silhtely, and daintily, as CaiSdlelights. 
T^ruth may perhaps come to the price of<-a j 
Pearle, that sheweth beat by day : But it will » 
not rise, to Ithe price of a Diatfiond, or Carbun- 
cle, that sheweth best 4a varied lights. A mix- 
ture of a Lie doth ever adde Pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken o^t of 
Mens MindeSjVaine Opinions, Flattering Hopes, 
False valuations, Imaginatiops as one would, 
and the like ; but it would leave the Mindes, of 
a Number of Men, poore shrunken ^Things ; 
full of Melancholy, and Indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves? One of the Fathers, 
in great Severity, called Poesie, Vinum Deemo- 
because it hlleth the Imagination, and 
yCt it is, but with the shadow of a Lie, But it 
is not the Lie, that passeth through the Minde, 
^but the Lie that sinketh in, and setleth in it, 
that doth the hurt, such^as we spake of before. 
But howsoever these things &t thus, in mens 
depraved ludgements, and Afifedtions, yel Truths 
which onely do^h iudge it.sclfe, teacheth,1that 
the Inquirieof Trutky which is the L(9ve-m&king, 
or Wooing of it; Tiie knoirWedge of Tmtky 
Nvhich is the Presence of it ; and the of 

T^uthy which is the Eqioying of it f^'is the 
Sov^raigne Good of humane Na^re. The first 
Creafqre.of God, in the worses of the^apes, 
was the Light pf the Sense; The las^ was the 
Light of Reason; And his Sabbath Worl^ 
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evefc since, es the lUu^it^iSn of his Spitft 
First he breathed Light, upon the Face, of the 
Matter or Chaos ; Then he breathed Light, inth 
the Face of Man ; and still he breaffheth and in- 
spireth Light, into the Face of his Cflosen. The 
l^et, that beautihed the Sc(5l, that was other- 
wise inferiour to ^he rest, saith*yct excellently 
welliyf is a piBasure to stand upon the shon^ 
and to see ships tost ufim tj^e Sea: A pleasure 
stand imthe window of a Castle, and to see a 
Batffiile,and the Adventures thereof below: But 
no pleasure is comparMe, to the standing, upon 
the vantage ground of Truth : (A hill not to be 
commanded, aim where the Ayre is alwaies 
cleare and serene ;) And to see the Errours, and 
Wandrtngs, and Mists, and Tempests, in the 
vale below: So alwaies, that this prospe6l, be 
with Pitty, and not with Swelling, or Pride. 
Certainly, it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a 
Mans Mind& Move in Chari tie. Rest in^ovi- 
dcnce, and Turne upon the Poles jof Truth, 

To passe from Theological!, and Philosophi- 
cal! Truth, to the Trudh of civill Businesse ; It" 
will be acknpwleflged, even by those, that prac- 
tize it nbt, that^leare and Round dealing, is the 
Hjpflour of Mans I*^ture ; Anft that Mixture of 
Falslfood, ^ like /Qlay in Coyne of Gold and 
Silver ; which mfty make* the Metall worke the 
bett€;j\ but it embaseth it. For these winding* 
and cmked courses, syre the Goings of the Ser- 
pent; which (oeth basely upon the belly, % Ad 
not upbn the Fert.* There is no Vice, th^ doth 
so cover a Man* with* Shame, as to be found 
f^se, and pefhdious. And therefore Mousig- 
* Da 



t^igny $ait]i prelitilyv i4ien he enqmre^ th^rca- 
son, why the %ord & the Lte^ should ^ such a 
Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge? Saith 
h^ if it bt mvell weighed^ To say that a mm 
Isethy is a^ much to say^ its th^the is^brave to- 
wards God, and a Coward towards Men* 
iLie faces Go^, and shrinkes from Man. Surdy’ 
the Wickednesse of Falshood^ and Breach of 
Faith, cannot possibl)^J)e so highly expi^sed, 
as in that it shall be the last Peale,4o cdl thp 
ludgements of God, upon the Otneratidi^ii of 
Men, It being foretold, that when Christ com- 
meth, He shall not finds Faith upon the Earthy 
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M en {tare ^a/k, as Children feare to goe 
in the darlS: And as that Natural Feare 
in Children, is increased with Tales, so is the 
other. Certainly, the Contemplation of Death, 
^s the wages of sinne, and Passage to another 
world, is Holy, and Religious ; But the Feare 
of it, as a Tribute due unto Nature, is weaka 
Yet in Religious Meditations, there ia-^ome* 
times. Mixture of Vanitie, and t}{ Superstition. 
You shal reade, in some of the Friars Books^ 
of Mortificaiion, that a man should thinke 
with himseUe, ^i^at the Paine is, if he have 
but his*Fingers end Pressed, or Tortured; And 
theffeby imagine, wlj^t the Paiftes of Death are, 
when* the yhole Body, is corrupted and dis- 
solved ; when mSny timft. Death passeth with 
lesse^paine, then the Torture of a Limmef 
For the most vitall ^arts, are %ot the quick|st 
of Sense. ASd by mm, that spake onely«as a 
PhiloSbpher, an(f ^aturall Man, it w^t well 
said; Fomfa Mdrtis magis ierret, quhm Mors 
^seu Groanei and Convul^ons, and a disosr 
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loured Face, ^<f Friends weeping, <Uxid Blaokes, 
aud Obsequies, and the like, shew Dttak Ter* 
nble. It is yorthy the observing, tjiat there is 
no p^sioi\,in the minde of man, so. wc^ake, but 
it Mates, and Masters; thei^cro ^ Death 
And therefore Death, is no such terrible Erf^i-l 
mie, when a ^an hath so omany Attendants, ® 
about him, that can winne thf combat of him. 
Revenge Death; Love slights it; 

Honour aspireth to it; Grief e flie|^ fb it \^are 
pre-occupateth it; Nay we reade, after Otho the 
Emperour had slaine himselfe, Pitty (which is 
the tend^^t of AfTedlions) fy^ovoked many to 
die, out of meere compassion to their Soveraigne, 
and as the truest sort of Followers. Nay Seneca 
addes Nicenesse &* Society; Cogita quam dih 
eadem feceris; Mori velle^ non tanthm Fortis^ 
aut Misery sed etihm Fastidiosus potest A man 
would^ die, though he were neither valiant, nor 
miserable, onely upon a wearinesse to doe the 
same thing, so oft over and over. It is no lesse 
^worthy to observe, how little Alteration, in good 
Spirits, the Approaches' of Death ms^e ; For 
they appeare, to be the same ^en,<^ till the last 
Instant AuguHus Ccesar died in a Coinple- 
ment; Liviay Coniugij nosiri memory vive &• 
vale, Tiberius in dissimulation ; <As Tacitus 
saith of him ; lam Ttberium Vires, ^ Corpus, 
^non DissimulatiOy deserebant Vespasian < in a 
Iqst; Sitting upon the S^<K)le, Utputo 3eusfio, 
GatifO with a Sentence ; Fer^ si ex re sit popuH 
Romani; Holding forth his Necke. Septimius 
Severus in dispatch; /tdeste, si^quid,,mihi re- 
etdl 'agendum. And the like, certainly, the 
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l>est>wed too muq]^ dbst upon 
and by their great preparation?^ made it ap-( 
peare more fearefulL Better sai^ he, Qui 
Hem yiti$*sxtremum inter Mun^a ponak Nor 
turd. It ia a^.Nat^all to die, as td be borne; 
And to a Jittle Iidhnt, perhaps, the One, is as 
painfull, ^ the o^Jier. He that dies in an eai%- 
est Pursuit, is Hke one that is wounded in hot 
Bloud ; who, for the •tim^, scarce feeles the 
Hurt; And therefore, a Minde iixt, and bent 
upon somewhat, that is good, doth avert the 
Dolors of DeeUh: But above all, beleeve it, the 
sweetest Canti<de is. Nunc dimittis; when a 
Man hath obtained worthy Ends, and £xpe(5la- 
tions. peath hath this also; That it openeth 
the Gate, to good Fame, and extinguisheth 
Envie. 

— ^ Extinilus amabitur idem. 
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DELIGION being the chiefe Band* of "^- 
mahe Society, it is a happy thing, when it 
selfe, is well contained, within J^e tnie Band of 
'Unity, The Quarrels, and Divisions about 

were Evils unkhowne to the heathen. 
The Eedson was,, because the Religiim of the 
Heathen, consisted rathes in Rites and Cere- 
' monies ; ‘then in, any constant Beleefe jfer you 
may imagine, what kinde of Faidi theirs was, 
when {he chiefe Dodlors, and Fathers of their 
(thurch, were ^e Poets. But the true God hath 
this Attribute, That he is a ledlous God; And 
dterefore, his worship and Religion^ will eAdure 
no Mixture, nor Partner. Wd shall therefore 
speake, a few words, concerning the Unity nf 
the Ckurck; Wh&t are the I^its thereof; vMat 
the Bounds; And what the Meanest^ * 

« The Fruits of Unity (neaftt unto the well 
Fleasing of God, which is All in' All) are fwo ; 
The One, towards those^ithat are without the 
Chltnsh; The Other, towards thSse, that are 
wiihim^ For the Former; If H certain^; that 
Heresies!, and Schismes, hre of all oth^ the 
gaea^est Scandals ^ more thenl^orruption of 



#For as f^^uraU Bodf^ ^k 

^ 6 vmd OT Solution of CbiE^ui^, is worse thetf 
a Corrupt Humor ; So in Ae SpiiituaU* ,Sd 
nothing, &oth so much ifbx nut tbf tho 

ChurchJ^^and drive Men out of th$/Church, as 
breach of Unify: And theiefore, iyl^soeye|'it 
commeth to thah passd, that one sail^ m 
Dis^o; Another saith, Ecce in pemtraHhUs^ 
^That is, when some Mei^seSk^ Christ, in^he 
Conventicles of Heretikes, hnd others, in an 
OutW^ Face of a Church, that voice had need 
continually to sound in Mens Hares, Nalite exire, 
Goe not out. The Dodlor of the Gentiles (the 
ftopriety of wfiose Vocation, drew him to have 
speciall care of those without) saith ; If 0 n 
Heathen come in^ and heare you sf^ake with* 
sever aU Tongues^ Will he not say that you are 
* And certainly, it is lUtle better, when 
Atheists, and prophane P^ons, do heare of so 
many Discordant, and Contrary Opinioifs in Re- 
ligion; It doth avert them from (he Church, and 
jpaketh them, ' To sit downe in the dhaire of the 
Severs, It is but alight Thing, to be Vouch&l 
Jn so Serious^ Matter, but yet it expresseth well 
the Deformity. There is a Master of Scoffing ; 
tlSt iii his Catal^e of Bdbks, of a faigned 
Libfary, sgts Downe this Title of a Booke ; The 
morris daunce Heretikes, For indeed, everj; 
,Se4 of them, hath a Divers Posture, or Cringe 
by themselves, whicjiwcannot 19ut Move Derision, 
in WorldlixJgs, and Depraved Politickes^ “Who 
Urc aj)t to conteftJhe Holy Things. o 

Pi^ for the towards those that are 

^within;: It is Peace; whic];i containeth infiipte 
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Bllssdngs: It estAbtisb^ Faith; jt Mnd]^ 
Chadty ; The (Jtitwam Peace of the Chucdi, Dis^ 
.tifteth into Peace of Conscience; And it ttnneth 
the Labours^ ^ Writing, and Readi]% of Con<* 
tn^^ies^ ihto Treaties of Mortification, and 
Devotioifi • 

'Concerning the Bounds ofJJnity; The true' 
Plying of fibem, importeth exceedingly* There 
appeaie to be two ^remes. For to cerCaine 
Zolarits all Speech ol Pacification is odious* /i 
U feace^ lehut What hast thou to dh» 6&h 
peace t tume thee hehinde me* Peace is not the 
Matter, but Following and Part‘d* Contrariwise, 
ceitaine Laodiceans^ and Luke-d^anne Persons, 
thinke they may accommodate Points of Relir 
gion, by Middle Waies,and taking part of both; 
And witty Reconcilements; As if they would 
make an Arbitrement, betweene God and Man* 
Both these Extremes are to be avoyded ; which 
will be done, if the League of Christians, penned 
by our Saviour himselfe, were in the two crosse 
Clauses thei^of, soundly and plainly expounded: 
Ife that is not with us^ V> against us: ilVnd 
againe ; He that is not againstHu, i^ with us: 
That is, if the Points Fundamental! and of Sub- 
stance in Religion^^tst truly discerned and dis- 
tinguished, from Points not meerely of ^aith,«but 
qf Opinion, Order, or good Intention* This is a 
Thing, may seeme to many, a Matter trivj^l, 
and done already :€ But if i^were done lesse par- 
tially, would be embraced fnore gdherally* 

Of this I may give onely thi^f^dvice, accord- 
ing to mV small ModelL * Men* ought to take 
hee^ of rending Go^ Church, by*two Ifinds of* 
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C^titnrei^es. The one i& iHien the MattA of 
^the P<^t controverted, » too small and 
not worth the Heat, imd Strife about it,|kinwd 
onely by tTontradi^lioa For, a^it: is by 
one of ^e Fathers ; Christs Coat, 
meame: But the Churches Vesture dk^ 

colours; whereupon he saith, in vests varietas 
sit, ^cissura nm sit; They be two Things, UnHf, 
§nd Uniformity. The othfr is, when the Matter 
of the P^t Controverted is great ; but it is driven 
to an over-great Subtilty,' and Obscmrity ; So that 
it becommeth a Thing, rather Ingenious, then 
Substantial!. A man that is of Judgement and 
understanding, ^shall sometimes heare Ignorant 
Men differ, and know well within himselfe, that 
those which so differ, meane one th^g, and yet 
they themselves would never agree. And if it 
come so to passe, in that distance of Judgement, 
which is betweene Man and Man ; Shall wee not 
thinke, that God above, that knowes tb^- Heart, 
doth not discerne, that fraile l^en, in some of 
their Contradidions, intend the sam'e thing; and 
accepteth of both? The Nature of such Contro- 
versies is ^xceflently expressed, by .S^. Paul, in 
the Warning^and Precept, that he giveth, con- 
cdhiing the %2XCit,pevita prlfanas vocum Novk 
totes, ppposittones falsi Nominis Scieniice. 
Men create Op^sition^ which are not ; And put 
theyn into new termes, so fixed, as whereas the 
Meaning ought to goyeme th6Terme,theTenne 
in effedl golf'emeth the Meaning. There be’^also 
two felse PeaceS\^T Unities; The one, udien the 
Peace is grounded, but upon an implicate ignor- 
*aiice; For aSl Colours will agree in the Da^t 



The ivhen it b^eced up, upftu a dii^A 
Atoission ofContrar]^, in Fundamental Points. 
FSt Truth aa:^ Talshoo^ iit such thin^ ^ like 
and in the toes of Nabuca^ezars 
Image; may Cleave, but they tnH not 

Ingorpomle. ' ' 

Concerning the Memos of frocuring Unity; 
Men must beware, that in the<^ Procuring, or 
Munking, oi Religious Unity, they doe not Di% 
solve and Deface the Lawes of Charit^', an^ of 
humane Society. There be two Swords> amongst 
Christians; the Spirituall, and Temporal ; A|id 
both have their due Office, an(l place, in the 
maintenance of Religion, But we may not take 
up the Third sword, which is . Mahomets Sword, 
or like unto it ; That is, to propagate Religion, 
by Wkrrs, or by Sanguinary Persecutions, to force 
Consciences ; except it be in cases of Overt Scan- 
dal, Blasphemy, or Intermixture of Pra6lize, 
against fhe State; Much lesse to Nourish Sedi- 
tions ; To Authorize Conspiracies and Rebellions; 
To put the Sword into the Peoples Hands; And 
the like ; Tending to the Subversion of al Gov- 
ernment, which is the Ordinance gf God. For 
this is, but to dash the hrst Table, against the 
Second; And so tcf consider Men as Giristiafts, 
as we forget that they are Mea Luc^tins^he 
Poet, when he beheld tlte A6i Of Agamemnon, 
th%t could endure the Sacrificing of his o^m^ 
•Daughter, exclaimlid ; 

Tdntum Relhgio potuii sua^e^e maloruig/ 

What would he have said,^ he trad knowne of 
the^, Massacre in France, or the Poi^der Treason * 
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w He woula h^Ve keene^ Seven tithes 
more E|ttcuie,and Atheist^^then fte was. For 
the tenaporall Swoitl^ is to bee dr^wa^ wRh ' 
great circbmspeAton, in Cases oP^iigkm^* So 
it is a thing monstrous, to put it intone himdEs of 
^he Common People. Let that bee l^unto the 
Anabaptists, anc^ other Furies.# * It was grSat 
Bla^hemy, wh^n the Devill said ; / wt/i ascend^ 
anAe like the Highest; But it is greater Blas^ 
phemy, t| personate God, and bring him in say- 
ing ; / descend^ and be like the Prince of 
Darknesse; And what is it better, to make the 
cause of Religion^ to descend, to the cruell and 
e^crable Afliclis, of Murthering Princes, But- 
chery of People, and Subversion of States, and 
Governments? Surely, this is to bring Downe the 
Holy Ghost, in stead of the Likness^l)f a Dove, 
in the Shape of a Vulture, or Raven: And to set, 
Out of the Barke of a Christian Church, a Flagge 
of a Barque of Pirats, and Assassins, 
fort it is most necessary^ that the Church by 
Dodbine and Decree; Princes by their Sword; 
And all Learnings, both Christian and Morall,as 
by their Mgrcury Rod ; Doe Damne and send to 
Hell, for eve^} those Fadls and Opinions, tend- 
ing to the Support of the sarae; As hath beene 
sdready in good p^ done. Surely in Counsels, 
Concerning; that Counsel of the Apostle, 
would he prefixed ; Ira hominis non implet 
ticAm Dei, And it was a nobble Observation,.^ 
of a wise Fi-ther, Arid no lesse ingenuously con- “ 
fossed ; That tkese^ which held and perswaded^ 
pressure of ConscienJeSj were commonly inters 
: €ssed theriny ihemseives,for their owne ends. 



IV 

Htbtnge 

'DEVENGE is a kinde of Wilde lustice; 
^ which the more Mans Nat&re runs to, the 
more ought Law to weed it out. For as for the 
first Wronof, it doth but offend the Law ; but the 
Revenge of that wrong, putteth the Law out of 
Office. Certainly, in taicihg Revengey A Man is 
but^ even with his Enemy; But in passing it 
over, hd is Superiour : For it is a Princes part to 
Pardon. Anft Salomony 1 am sure, saidi, It is 
the glory of a if an to passe by an offence* That 
which is past, is gone, ahd Irrevocable; And 
wise Men have Enough to doe, ^ith (^things pre- 
sent, and to come: Therefore, thej^ doe bift trifle 
with themselves, 'tiiat labour in past matters. 
There is no man, doth a wrong, for ^e wrongs 
oake ; But therby to purchase Ciimselfe, Profit, 
cfr Pleasure, or Honour, or the like. The^ore 
•►wh^ should I be«<angry with a Man, for loving 
himselfe better then mee?* And Sf any Man 
shouldidoe wrong, meerely out‘b? ill nature, “why? 
yet it is'' but like the TMbm, or Bryar, which 
pijck, and scratch,^ because they* can Moe no 
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TbI most Tolerabje Sort of Revengiy is 
for those wrongs which there is fio Law to reme^ 
dy: But then, let a'toan take heed, the Rivera 
be such, is there is no law to ffhnisH: Slse, a 
Mans Enemy, is still before hand, ^d it is two 
dor one. Some, when they take Revenge^ ^e 
Desirous the parlor should knowf whence it com- 
meth: This is the more Generous. For the De- 
light seemeth to be, not much in doing the 
Hurt, as in Making the Party repent: But Base 
and Crafty Cowards, are like the Arrow, that 
flyeth in the Darke. Cosmus Duke of Florenccy 
had a Despera^p Saying, against Perfidious or 
Niegle^ing Fridnds, as if those wrongs were un- 
pardonable : You shall reads (saith he) that we 
are commanded to forgive our Engpies; But 
you never ready that wee are commandedy to 
forgive our Friends, But yet the Spirit of loby 
was in a better tune; Shall wee (saith he) take 
good at Qifds Handsy and not be content ttf take 
evill also? And so of Friends jp ’a proportion. 
This is certaine; That a Man that studieth AV- 
vengSy keepes his owhe Wounds greene, whicli 
otherwise would heale, and doe well. Publiqne 
Reven^ysy are* for the most part, Fortunate ; As 
thtt for the Death^ Casarf For the Death of 
Pertinax; for the Death of Henry the Third of 
France ; Aid many more. But in private Re-w 
venges it is not sa Nay rather, Vindicatii^ 
Persons live the Life^f WitcAes; who as they 
are Mischiefbus, So^end they Infortunate.* * 
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I T was an high speech of S^neca^ (after the - 
manner of the Stoickes) Tkaf^ke good ikings ^ . 
wkick belong to Prosperity^ are to %e wisked.; 
but tke good tkings, tkat belong to Adversity^ 
are to be admired. Bona Rerum Secundarumy 
Optabilias Adversarunty Mirabilia, 'Certainly 
if Miracles, be the Command over Nature,^ tliey 
appeare most in Adversity. It is yet a higher 
speech of his, then the other, (much tc^'high for 
a Heathen) It b truej^reatnessey to have in onoy 
the Frailty of a Man^ 6 f* the Security of a God. 
Verb magnumy habere Fragilrtatem HominiSy 
Securitatem Dei. This would haf^e ^ne^better 
ill Poesy ; where Transcendences are more fal- 
lowed. And the Poets indeed, have beene busy 
^Ith it; For it is, in effefl, thoithin^r, which is 
figured in that Strange Fii^ion, of the Ancient 
Poets, which seen^th not tp be without mys^iy ; 
N ay, ^ and to have some approach,^ the State 
of a Christian: That Herculaspwken keevwent 
to unbidde PrometkeuSy (b/ whem Humane N£u. 
ture is represented) sailed tke length of the great 
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in ok Earthen Pot^ on Pitcher: Lively 
^describii^ Oiristiaxi Resoiutidn ; that saileth, in ^ 
the fraile Barke of fhe Flesh, thorow the Wkves 
of the World. But to speake in a Meane. eThe 
Vertue of Prosperities is Temperance! The Ver- 
tue of A diversity, is Fortitude: which in MoraJ^ 

, is the mor^ Heroi^all Vertue. Prosperity is the 
Blessing of the ^Id Testament ; Adversity is 
the ]Aessing of the New;^which carrieth the 
greater Begedidlion, and the Clearer Revelation 
of Gods Favour, Yet, even in the old Testa- 
ment, if you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall 
heare as many I^ersclike ^res, as Carols: And 
thebPencill of the holy Ghost, hath laboured 
more, in describing, the Afflictions of lob^ then 
the Felicities of Salomon, Prosper^ is not 
without many Feares and Distastes; And Ad- 
versify is not without Comforts and Hopea 
Wee see in Needle-workes, and Imbroideries, It 
•fs more pleasing, to have a Lively Worke,*dpon 
a Sad and* Solemne Ground; th^h to have a 
Darke and Melancholy Worke, upon a Light- ^ 
some Ground: ludge iSierfore, of the Pleasure* 
of the Heeutj^by the Please of the Eye. Cer- 
tainly, Vertue if like pretibus Odours, most fra-^ 
%ant, when they are incensed, f>r crushed: For 
prosperity <jpth besl discover Vice; But Ad- 
versity doth oest discoverVertue. 
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Sbfmulation and Bfeataulat^a . 

T^JSSJMULATION is buf, a faint kind of 
Policy, or Wisdome; For it asketH a stibiig 
Wit, and a strong Heart, to know, when to tefi 
'Truth, to doe it. Therfore it is the weaker 
Sort of Politicks, that are the great Dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith; Livia sorted well, with the 
Arts of her Husband^ fir* Dissimulation of her 
Sonne: Attributing Arts or Policy to Augustus^ 
and Dissimulation to Tiberius » And ag^ine, 
..when Mucianus encours^eth Vespasian, to take 
Arms against Vitellius, he saith ; We rise not, 
against the Piercingjikludgmenl^ of Augustus,' 
nor the Extreme^Caution or Closenesse of Tibe^ 
rius. These Properties oivArts or Policy 
Dissimulation or Closenesse, are indeed Habits 
^and Faculties, severally and to be distinguished. 
For if a Man,^have ^at Penetration of Judg< 
ntmt, as he can^disceme; .what T^ngs are to be 
laitf’open, and what to be segretted, and what to 
be stlswed at Halfe lights, and to whom,' and 
when, (which indeed are Arts of State^,and Arts 
bf Life' as Tacitus ’•uoM calleth them) to him,* A 
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Hal^t of I^mmuiaifoHi is n I^nderance, and% 
Poorenesse. But if a Man canftot obtaine to 
' that Judgment, then it is left to him, generall)? 
to be Closd, and a Dissembler, f!or whdre a 
Man cannot choose, or vary in Particfilars, there 
iWs good to take the safest and wariest Way i|^ 
• generall ; Like the f oing softly by one thdt can- 
not well see. Qertainly the ablest Men, that 
ever were, have had all ^ Opennesse, and 
Francknesie of dealing; And a name of Cer* 
tainty, and Veracity; But then they were like 
Horses, well mannaged; For they could tell 
passing well, wh|n to stop, or turne: And at 
such times, when* they thought the Case indeed, 
required Dissimulation^ if then they used it, it 
came to passe, that the former Opinjj^p, spred 
abroad of their good Faith, and Cleamesse of 
dealing, made them almost Invisible. 

There be three degrees, of this Hiding, and 
•Vailing of a Mans Selfe. The first Closenesse, 
Reservation^ and Secrecy; when Man le&Veth 
hunselfe without Observation, or vdthout Hold 
to be taken, what he isF The second Dissimu^ 
lation^ in th^ Ntgative; yrhen a man lets fall 
Signes, hnd Ar^ments, that he is not, that he is. 
^nd^the third Simtdationy infthe AAirmative; 
wh|m a Manjndustriously, and expressely, faigns, 
and pretends to be, that he is not. ^ 

Fqr the first of these, Secrecy: It is indeed, 
the Vertue of a Confessipur ; Anf assuredly, the 
Secret Man, KSareth many Confessions ; For who 
will (^n himselfP, fto a Blab or a Bable^h But. 
if a Man thought Secret^ it inviteth Disco- 
verie; A/ the fhore Close Aiye, sucketh in tha 
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n&re Open^ And as in Cofxkssloijj the R^eal- 
ing is not for floridly use, but for the Ease of a 
Silans Heart, so Secret Men come to the Know^ 
ledg€’ of M&y Things, in that kihde; udiile 
Men rathef discharge their Mindes, then impart 
^eir Mindes. In few words, Mysteries are dve 
to Setrecy: Besides (to say ^ruth) Nakednessti 
is uncomely, as well in Minde,cas Body; and it 
addeth no small Rf^verence, to Mens Manners, 
and Adlions, if they be not altogethe]r>Open. As 
for Talkers and Futile Persons, they are^om- 
monly Vaine, and Credulous 'ilithall. For He 
that talketh, what he knowetl;;, will also talk^ 
what he knoweth not Therfdre set it dowae^ 
That an Habit of Secrecy^ is both Politkky and 
MoralL ^And in this Part, it is good, that a 
Mans Face, give his Tongue, leave to Speake. 
For the Discovery, of a Mans Selfe, by the Trafls 
of his Countenance, is a great Weaknesse, and 
Betraying; By how much, it is many times, 
more marked jand beleeved, then a Mans words. 

For the Second, which is Dissimulation, It 
iFoUoweth many times upbn Secrecy^ by a neces- 
sity: So that, he that will be Secret^ must be a 
Dissembler^ in some degree, F^r Men^’are too 
cunning, to suifef a Man, to keepe an indifferent 
carriage, betweene both, ana to be with- 

out §waying the Ballakicc, on cither side. They 
*will so ^set a man with Questions, and 
hun on, and picke it out, of him, that without an 
a&urd Silence, he must 'shew alh Inclination, 
one ; Or if he doe not, they will gather as 
much by his Silence, ds by^his Speech. As 
for Equivocations,^ or Oraculous^Speefihes, th6y 
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emgot hdJout lonf. So thslt ao man can 
secrvf, except he give himselfe a*little Scqpe qf 
Bissimulaticn; which is, as it were, but ;the 
Skirts or 'Aaine of Secrecy. * • ■ 

But for the third Degree, which is' Simula- 
and false Profession; That 1 hdid mo^ 
culpable, and feste politicke; eftccpi it be in 
grea^nd rare Matters. And therefore a gene- 
rail Custome of Simulatwrn (which is this last 
Degree) is^a Vice, rising, either of a naturall 
Falsenesse, or Fearefulnesse; Or of a Minde, 
that hath somlHnaine Faults ; which because a 
man must needs^ disguise, it maketh him prac- 
tise Simulation^\n other things, lest his Hand 
s^uld be out of ure. 

The great Advantages of Simulation and 
Dissimulation are three. First to lay asleejpe 
Opposition, and to Surprize. For where a Mans 
Jntentions, are published, it is an Alarum, to 
call up, all that are against them. The seqond 
is, to reserve to a Mans Selfe, affaire Retreat: 
For if a man engage hij^selfe, by a manifest De> 
claration, he must goe through, or take a Fall. 
The third is/tl^ Better to discover the Minde of 
anbther! For to him that op^s himselfe. Men 
willfhardly shew tljpmselves adverse; but will 
(fairejriet hifi goe on, and tume their Freedome 
of Speech, to Freldome oT thought. And there- 
fore,«t is a good shrewd Proverbe of the Span-* 
iard; Tell a f^e, and ^ndfe a T^oth. As if thye 
were no way of Discovery, but by Simuldtion. 
There* be also three Disadvantages, tCb^etTt 
even. T^e first, That Simulation and Dissimu- 
Idtion, commonly carry with them, a Shew of 
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Fearfulnesse, which in 'any BuSnesse, cdoth 
spoile the Featheis, of round flying up to the 
Mark. The second, that it pusleth & per> 
plextth the^Conceits of many; that perhaps 
would otherwise co-operate with him; and 
xpakes a Man walke, almost alone, to his owfie 
Ends. The third, and greate^ is, that it de- 
privcth a Man, of one, of thd' most pripcipall 
Instruments for Aftion ; which is Trust and 
Bsleefe, The best Composition, and Tempera- 
ture is, to have Opennesse in Fame and *©pii 
nion; Secrecy in Habit; DisstHulation in sea- 
sonable use ; And a Power to faigne, if there be 
no Remedy. ‘ 
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®{* patents and (^in'liirtn 

T he loyes of Parmts are Secret ; And so 
are their Gnefes, and Feares: They cannot 
utter the one; Nor they will not utter the other. 
Children sweeten Labours ; But they make Mis- 
fortunes more bitter: They increastf^e Cares 
of Life ; but they mitigate the Remembrance of 
Death. The Perpetuity by Generation is com- 
mon to Beasts ; But Memory, Merit, and Noble 
workes, are proper to Men: And surely Man 
shall see, the Noblest workes, anfl Foundations, 
have proceeded from* Childlesse Mm; which 
have sougl^J to«cxpresse the Images of their 
Minds^ where^hose of their Bodies have failed: 
Soothe care of Posterity, is most in them, that 
havetno Posterity. •They that are the first Rais- 
ers of their Houses, are most Indulgent towards^ 
the^ Children; Beholding them, as the Contia- 
uance, not only of their kiade, but of their 
Workc ; Anff so botlf Children, and Creatup^, 
The differences in Afifeeflion, of Pare/ps, to- 
wards their severall •Children, is maify times 
emequalf; And sometimes unworthy; Especially 



. in the mothers Ad Salomon saith ; X wise smine 
' wioyceth the Patherj but an ungracious sonne 
shames the Mother A Man shall ^see^ where 
ther^is a Hcftise full of Children^ one or two, of 
the Eldest,' respedled, and the Youngest made 
nitons ; But in the middest, some that are, as k 
were forgotten^ who, many times, neverthelesse, 
prove the best The llliberalide of Parettfs, in 
allowance towards their Children^ is an harme- 
full Errour; Makes them' base ; Acquaints them 
with Shifts ; Makes them sort with meane Obm^ 
pany ; And makes them surfet more, when they 
come to Plenty: And therefore, the Proofe is 
best, when Men keepe their Authority towards 
their Ckildreny but not their Purse. Men have 
a foolish^manner (both Parents^ and Schoole- 
masters, and Servants) in creating and breeding 
an Emulation between Brothers, during Chil^ 
hood, which many times sorteth to Discord, 
when they are Men; And disturbeth Families. 
The Italians .make little difference betweene 
Children, and Nephewes, or neere Kinsfolkes; 
But so they be of the Lumpe, they care not, 
though they passe not through fcheir owne Body. 
And, to say Truth, in Nature, it is much a like 
matter; In so much, that ^we see a Nephew, 
sometimes, resembleth an Ujicle, or a Kimiman, 
more then his owne Phrent; As the Bloud hap- 
j^ens. Let Parents choose betimes, the Voca- 
tions, and Courses, they meane their Children 
should take; For then they are most flexible; 
And la them not too much ap‘piy themselves, to t 
the Disposition of their 'Children, as thinking 
they will take best to that, which tliey have 
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mo^ Mmde\o. It is true, thdt if the. Afle^^ion 
or Aptne^ of the Children^ be^xtraordinan^ 
then it is ‘^ood, not to crosse it ; But generally, 
the Precept is good; Optimum ettg^ suatie ^ 
* facile illud faciet Consuetude. Youftger Bra* 
Mers are commonly Fortunate, but seldome <)r 
never, where the Slder are disinl^ted. 
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imatriagt anti Sbingle* 1L(fe^ 
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H e that hath Wife and Children ^ hath given 
Hostages to Fortune; For they are Imped- 
iments, to great Enterprises, either of Vertue, 
or Misclyefe. Certainly, the best workes, and 
of greatest^erit for the Publike, have proceeded 
from the unmarried^ or Childlesse Men; which, 
both in Aflfedlion, and Meanes, Have married and 
endowed the Publike. Yet it were great Reason, 
that those that have Qhildren^ should have great- 
est care of future times ; unto which, they know, 
they must transmit, their'dearcst pledges. Some 
there are, who though they le^ a jingle Life, 
yet their Thoughts doe end wfth theiftselves, 
and account futuife Times, Impertinences. Nay, 
there are some other, that* account^ Wifi and 
, Children, "'hvX as Bills^^of cnarges. ^Nay more, 
there are some foolish rich covetous Men,^that 
take a pride in hkving nofihildren, because they 
miyebe thought,- so much’the richbr. For per- 
haps, ^^hey have heard some tliKce; Such &n one^ 
is a gre^l rich Man; And another except to it ; 
}^ea,i but he hath a ^reat charge of ChiMren: As 
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if iti^ere an- Abatement t^is •Riches. But fiie 
most ordinary cause of a Single is Libert)^ ^ 
especially, in certaine Selfe-pleasing, and hif- 
morous Mindes, which are so serftible of^^very 
restraint, as they will goe neare, to thinke their 
€rirdles, and Garters, to be Bonds and Shackles. 
Unmarried Men are best Friendsi; best Masters ; 
best ^Servants ; but not alwayes best Subiedls ; 
For they are light to runna away ; And almost 
all Fugitives are of that Condition. A Single 
Life doth well with Church men: For Charity 
will hardly water the* Ground, where it must first 
fill a Poole. It i§ indifferent for Judges and Ma- 
gistrates: For ifthey be facile, and corrupt, you 
shall have a Servant, five times worse than a 
Wife, For Souldiers, I finde the Gcnejalls com- 
monly in their Hortatives, put Men ft minde of 
their Wives and Children: And I thinke the 
Despising of "Marriage, amongst the Turkes, 
inaketh the vulgar souldier ‘ more base. Cer- 
tainly, Wife and Children^ a kinde of ’'•Disci- 
pline of Humanity: And single Mm, though 
they be many times more Charitable, becausi 
their Mear^s s^e lesse exhaust; yet, on the 
other sSde, thej are more cruell, and hard heart- 
ed,* (good to make^severe Inquisitors) because 
theii* Ten(^messe, is not so oft called upon. 
Grave Natures, •!€<! by^ustome, and therfore# 
congtant, are commonly loving Husbands j As 
was said of Ulysses;^ VetulafH suam preetulit 
Immortality, Chast Women are often Broud, 
,and froward, as^’ Presuming upon the Jferit of 
their Chastity. •It is* one of tl^ best Bonds, 
both of thasttty and Obedi^ce, in the Wife^i 
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Slie thinke \AfH^ 0 band Wise;* which «3ke 
®will never doe,Sf She finde him lealous. Wives 
mre young Mens Mistresses; Companions for 
mid^ Age;^and old Mens Nurses! So as a 
Man may ^lave a Quarrell to marry, when be 
will But yet, he was reputed one of the wist 
]^Sen, that made Answer to thr Question ; When 
a Man should marry? A youn^Man not y^t^ an 
Elder Man not at <<//« It is often seene, that 
bad Husbands^ have very good Wivecy whej^er 
it be, that it rayseth the Price of their Hushmds 
Kindnesse, when it comes ; Or that the Wives 
take a Pride, in their Patience. But this never 
fades, if the had Husbands wete of their owne 
choosing, against their Friends consent; For 
then, thej^^will be sure, to make good their owne 
FoUy. 
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T here be n<Mie of the Affe^ions^ which have 
beene noted to fascinate^ or bewitch, but 
Love^ and Envy* They both have vehement 
wishes; They frame themselves req^ily into 
Imaginations, and Suggestions ; AndT they come 
easily into the Eye ; especially upon the presence 
of the Obie(fls;* which are the Points, that con- 
duce to Fascination, if any such Thing there be. 
We see likewise, the Scripture ^calleth Envy, 
An Evi/i Eye: And the Astrologers, call the 
cvill Influences of the Starrs, Evill Aspeilsy Sd 
that still, there S^emeth to be acknowledged, in 
the AdT of Eniy^ an Eiaculation, or Irradiation 
of fhe Eye. Nay some have ^eene so curious, 
as tomote, Jhat the Times, when the Stroke, or 
Percussion of zx^EnvioHs Eye doth most hurt, . 
are,^hen the Party envied is beheld in Glory, 
or Triumph : For that jets an Hdge upon Enmj 
And besides^ at sued times, the Spirits uie 
person Envied^ dde come forth, most ipto the 
outward Parts, and so^eet the B|ow. 

* But ^eavi^g these Curic^sities, (though ngt 



unVorthyi to be thought on, in fit plijpe^) ^wee 
Vill handle, i/fhat Person^ are apt To Envy 
ithers; What persons are most Subie^ to be 
Enpkd thenSselvesj And, What is Hhe Differ- 
ence between Publique^ and private Envy, 

A man, that hath no vertue in himselfe, eve- 
eftvieth Vertue in others. Ft^r Mens Mindes, 
will either feed upon their owna Good, or upon 
others Evill ; And ^who wanteth the one, wil 
prey upon the other ; And who so is oyt of Hope 
to attaine to anothers Vertue, will seeke to dbme 
at even hand, by Depressing an others Fortune. 

' A man that is Busy, and Inquisitive, is com- 
monly Envious: For to know much of other 
Mens Matters, cannot be, because all that Adoe 
may congeme his owne Estate: Therfore it must 
needs be, inat he taketh a kinde of plaie-plea- 
sure, in looking upon the Fortunes of others; 
Neither can he, that mindeth but his own Busi- 
nesse, finde much matter for Envy, For Envy 
is a Gadding Passion^ and walketh the Streets, 
and doth not keepe home; Non est curiostts^ 
^uin idem sit malevolus, ^ 

Men of Noble birth, are notfed, tp be envious 
towards New Men, when they*Wse. For the 
distance is altered; And it is like a deceipv of 
the Eye, that when others cbme on, they thinke 
themselves goe backe. ' \ 

Deformed Persons, and Eunuches, and, Old 
Men, and Bastards, are finvious: For he that 
cahi\ot possibly mend his' owne ckse, will doe 
what be can to impaire anothets ; £xcep^'these 
DefefW light, upon a very brave, and Heroicall 
Nature; which thinketh to make his ^Naturail 
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WaQts, part af his Honour: lirthat it should Ije 
^id, thiit an Eunuch^ or a Lamo^an, did suc^ 
great Matters ; Affedling the Honour of a MiraS 
cle ; as it was in Narses the Eunti^h. and ^Age~ 
silauSy and TamberlaneSy that were Uakne men. 

• The same, is the Case of Men, that rise after 
Calamities, and Misfortunes; For they are, as 
Men ^fallen out«with the times; And thinke 
other Mens Harmes, a Redemption, of their 
owne Sufferings. 

They, that desire to excell in too many Mat- 
ters, out of Levity, and Vaine glory, are ever 
Envious j For tl^y cannot want worke; It being 
impossible, but ‘many, in some one of those 
Things, should surpasse them. Which was the 
Charadler of Adrian the Emperour, tjiat mor- 
tally Envied Poets, and Painters, ana Artificers, 
in Works, wherein he had a veine to excell 

Lastly, ncare Kinsfolks, and Fellowes in Of- 
fice, and those that have beene bred together, 
are more apt to Envy their Equals, when they 
are raised. For it doth upbraid unto them- 
their owne Fortunes ; And pointeth at them, ana 
commeth ofbier ftito their remembrance, and in- 
curretlf likewise more into the note of others : 
AnUl Envy ever r^doubleth from Speech and 
Fame. Cains Envy, was the more vile, and 
Malignant, towafds his Brother Abel; Because, 
wheel his Sacrifice was better accepted, there 
was no Bod^ to looke 9n. Thds much for th^se 
that are apt to Envy*, ^ « 

Concerning ikdse that are more or le^se sub- 
let to Envy; Fifst, Pteons of eminent Vertue, 
when they are* advanced, are.lesse envied. For 
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thiir Fortune seeoieth but due unto them ^and 
no man Envikh the Payment of a Debt, bill 
Rewards, and Liberality rather. Againe, Envy 
is evtr ioyn^, with the Comparing ^of a Mans 
Selfe; And where there is no Comparispn, no 
Envy; And therfore Kings, are not envied^ but 
Kings. NeK^erthelesse, it is to be noted, that 
unworthy Persons, are most env>ted, at their first 
comming in, and a%rwards overcome it better ; 
wheras contrariwise, Persons of \\b>rth, and 
Merit, are most envied^ when their Fortune ifon- 
tinueth long. For by that time, though their 
Vertue be the same, yet it haj|;h not the same 
Lustre; For fresh Men grow up, that darken it. 

Persons of Noble Bloud, are lesse envkd^ in 
their Rising: For it seemeth, but Right, done to 
their Birtffi^ Besides, there seemeth not much 
added to their Fortune i And Envy is as the 
Sunne Beames, that beat hotter, upon a Bank 
or steepe rising Ground; then upon a Flat 
And for the same reason, those^ that are ad- 
vanced by degrees, are lesse envied^ then those 
fiiat are advanced suddamly, and per saltum. 
Those that have ioyned wifh Honour, 
great Travels, Cares, or Perills, are lesse ^ubiecfl 
to Envy, For Men thinke, that they ealne 
their Honours hardly, and pitty tjiem sK>me- 
. times; And Pttiy, evei healeth Envy: Where- 
fore, you shall observe that the more deepe,fand 
sober sort of PoKtique persons, in their Great- 
nesse, ever bemoaning themsetves, what a 
Life they lead; Chanting SL^Quanta patimnr. 
Not thad they feele it so, but oAely to abate the 
of Envy, Byt this is to be Undemtood, ol^ 
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Busines^e, that is laid upon M«en, and not sulh 
as tfley call unto themselves, ElSr Nothing in- 
creaseth Envy more^ then an unnecessary, and 
Ambitious **Ingrossing of Businesse. And no- 
thing doth extinguish Envy more, then for a 
great Person, to preserve all other inferiour Of- 
Seers, in their full, Rights, and Breheminencei', 
of their Places. ,For by that meanes, there be 
so m^y Skreenes betweene him, and Envy, 

Above |dl, those are most subie<5l to Envy, 
which carry the Greatnesse of their Fortunes, in 
an insolent and proud Manner: Being never 
well, but while they are shewing, how great 
th|y are. Either ly outward Pompe, or by Tri- 
umphing over all Opposition, or Competition; 
whereas Wise men will rather doe sacrifice to 
Envy; in suffering themselves, souretimes of - 
purpose to be crost, and overborne in things, that 
doe not much conceme llhem. Notwithstanding, 
so much is true; That the Carriage of Great- 
nesse, in a plaine and open manner (so ft be 
without Arrogancy, and Vaine gloly) doth draw 
lesse Envy, then if it ble in a more crafty, and* 
cunning fashion.<» For in that course, a Man 
doth but disavc^ Fortune; And seemeth to be 
conscious, of his owne want in Jirorth ; And doth 
but te^ch others to Envy him. 

Lastly, t8 conclude this Part ; AS we said in 
the beginning, that the Adi of Envy, had some- 
what in it, of Witchcraft; so there is no other 
Cure of En7^, but the cure of Witchcraft: ^rfd 
that isy to remove the Lot (as they call it)»& to 
lay it upon another. F'or which purpole, the 
wiser Sort of great Persons, bring in ever upon 
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lie Stage, some Body, upon whom to 
the Envie, tlAt would come upon themselves ; 
sometimes upon Ministers, and Servants ; Some- 
timift upon Colleagues and Associates ; and the 
like ; And*for that tume, there are never want- 
ing,, some Persons of violent and undertakiigg 
Matures, whoi so they may# have Power, and ^ 
Businesse, will take it at any Gost. 

Now to speake pf Publique Envy, There is 
yet some good in Publique Envys^\Ltx^ in 
Private^ there is none. For Publique Emy is 
as an Ostracisme^ that eclipseth Men, when they 
grow too great. And therefijre it is a Bridle 
also to Great Ones, to keepe them within 
Bounds. 

Th\^En7yf being in the Latine word Invi- 
' ilia, goetft in the Moderne languages, by the 
name of Discontentment: Of which we shall 
speake in handling Semtion, It is a disease, in 
a State, like to Infection. For as Infedlion, 
spreadeth upon that, which is sound, and taint- 
^eth it; So wlhen Envy^ is gotten once into a 
*State, it traduceth even the best Adlions there- 
of, and turneth them into aif ill pdoi^r. And 
therefore, there is little won by*lntermifigling of 
plausible Adlioi^. For that doth argue, but a 
Weaknesse, and Fearc oi^Envy^ which kurteth 
so much tlie more, as*it is likewise usuall in In- 
fellions; which if you fearc them, you caH-them 
upon you. ^ , 

JThis publique Envy, leemeth ft) beat chieDy, 
upoik ^rincipall Officers, eft^Ministers,'^ rather 
then Upon Kings, & Estate? themselves. But 
.this is a sure Ri^c, that if the Envy upon Ac 
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Minister, be great, when the cause of it, in him,^s 
smal* or if the Envj^ be general^ in a manner, ‘ 
upon all the Ministers of an Estate; then th# 
£hvj^ (thot!gh hidden) is truly upi>n the State 
it selfe. And so much of pttblike e^vy or dis- 
tqyitentnunty & the difference therof from Pri^ 
vate Envyy which ^as handled injthe first place! 

We wilt add€;,this, in generall, touching the 
AffeflTon of Envy; that of all other Affeiffions, 
it is the m^t importune, ancf continualL For of 
other there is occasion given, but now 

and then : And therefore, it was well said, Invi~ 
dia festos dies non agit For it is ever working 
upgn some, or oAier. And it is also noted, that 
Love and Envy^ doe make a man pine, which 
other Affe(5tions doe not ; because they are not 
so continualL It is also the vilesUASfedion, 
and the most depraved; For which cause, it is 
the proper Attribute, of the Dcvill, who is called ; 
The Envious Man, that soweth tares amongst 
the wheat by night As it alwayes commefh to 
passe, that Envy worketh subtilly, and in the 
darke; And to the prfeiudice of good things,# 
such as is the IV^at 
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T he Stage is more beholcyng to L&ve^ then 
the Life of Man. For *sls to the Stsige, 
Love is ever matter of Comedies, and now and 
then ofci Tragedies: But in Life, it doth much 
mischiefe^ Sometimes like a Syren; Sometimes 
like a Fury. You may observe, that amongst 
all the great and worthy Persons, (whereof the 
memory remaineth, either Ancient or Recent) 
there is not pne, that hath beene transported, 
^to the mad degree of Lqve: which shewes, that 
great Spirits, and great BusineSse, doe keepe out 
this weake Passion. You mfist OKcept never- 
thelesse, Marcus Antonius the lialfe Pitner of 
the Empire of Rome; and Appius Claudiuf the 
Decemvir, and Law-giver: Whereof the former, 
was indeed a Voluptuous MaA, and Inordinate ; 
but the latter, was an Austere, and wise «nan : 
i^d therefore It seemas (thougly rarely) that 
Lc'^e can hnde entrance, not only into an open 
Heart 1 but also into a HeIrP well fortiTied; if 
watch be not well kept. * It is*a j^oore Saying of 
LLpicurus; Satis ^magnum Alter Alhri Thea- 
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trunusumus: As if Man, made for the contem- 
plation of Heaven, and all Noble Obiedls, shoulc^^ 
doe nothing, but kneele before a little Idoll. and 
make himselfe subiedl, though not of^he Mouth 
(as Beasts are) yet of the Eye ; which was given 
l#m for higher Purposes. It is a strange Thing 
• to note the Excess! of this Passioh ; And how it 
braveg, the N*atufe, and value of things ; by this, 
that the Speaking in a perpetuall Hyperbole^ is 
comely intiothing, but in Love, Neither is it 
meerely in the Phrase ; For whereas it hath beene 
well said, that the Arch-flatterer, with whom all 
the petty Flatterers have Intelligence, is a Mans 
Selfe; Certainly, the is more. For there 

was never Proud Man, thought so absurdly well 
of himselfe, as the Lover doth of thc^ Person 
loved: And therefore, it was well safl ; That it 
is impossible to love, and to be wise. Neither 
doth this weaknesse appeare to others onely, 
and not to the Party Loved; But to the Loved, 
most of all; except the Love he reciproque. 
For, it is a true Rule, that Love is ever reward-, 
cd, either with the Reciproque, or with an in- 
ward, and secret Contempt. By how much the 
more, Slen ought to beware this Passion, 
whi?h loseth not only other things, but it selfe. 
As fof the other losses, the Poets Relation, doth 
well figure them ; •That he that preferred Helena, 
quitted the Gifts of luno, and Pallas, For who- 
soever esteegfcth too^much of*Amorous Affe^ 
tion, quitteth both Riches, and Wisedome, This 
Passioh, hath hi^ f'louds, in the very tisrtbs of 
Weaknesse; which are* great Prosperities and 
great Adversities though this latter hath beene 
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• lesse observec^ *Both which times kindle Love, 

• -^i^nd make it more fervent, and therefore shew it 

to be the Chjlde of FoUy. They do® best, who, 
if tney cz^not but admit Love, yet make it 
keepe Quarter: And sever it wholly, from their 
serious Affaires, and A<flions of life: For if ft 
checke once i^th Businesse,^ it troubleth Mens 
Fortunes, and maketh Men, t9iat*they c%n, no 
wayes be true, to tbeir owne Ends. I know not 
how, but Mrfall^ Men, are given fo Lovell 
thinke it is, but as they are given to IVinej F6r 
Perils, commonly aske, to be paid in Pleasures, 
There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, 
and Motion, towards love of others ; which, if'it 
be not spent, upon, some one, or a few, doth na- 
turally spread it selfe, towards many ; and mak- 
eth men become Humane, and Charitable; As 
it is seene sometime in Friars. Nuptiall love 
maketh Mankinde ; Friendly love perfefteth it ; 
but Wanton love Corrupteth, and Imbaseth it 
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0reat ^late 

M en in Grf^t Places are thrice Servants: 

Servants of the Soveraigne or State ; Ser- 
vants of Fame ; and Servant^ of Businesse. So 
as they have no Freedome^ neither in tjieir Per- 
sons j nor in their Adions ; nor in tfleir Times. 
4t is a strange desire, to seeke Power, and 
lose Libertie; Or to seeke Power over others, 
and to loose Power over a Mans Selfe. ,• The 
Rising unto Place is Laborious ; ^nd by Paines 
Men come to greater Raines ; And it is some- 
times base; And by Indignities, Men come to 
Dignities. The Standing is slippery, and the 
Regresle, is efther a downefall, or at least an 
Eciflpse, which is ^ MelanchSly Thing. Ciim 
non Jw, qtji^fueris, non esse^ cur veils vivere. 
Nay, retire Men Cannot, when they woujd; nei- t 
thertwill they, when it were Reason; But are 
impatient (jf privaten^sse, evtn in Age, smd 
Sicknesse, ^ich require the Shadow : Lika old 
Towilfesmen, thaft •will be still sitting ji^ their 
Street doore ; thdugh thereby they offer Age to 
^come. Certhinly Great Pq^sons, had need tp 
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, borrow other Mc^ Opinions ; to thin^e them^ 
f^ves happy ; ^or if theyHudgc thehr ownc 
Reeling; they cannot finde it: But if they thinke 
with themselves, what other men thinke of them) 
and that omer men would faine be as they are, 
tjien they are happy, as it were, by report? 
When perhap^'they finde th^ Contrary within. 
For they are the first, that fihde their #>wne 
Griefs; though they be the last, that finde 
their owne Faulty Certainly, Men'^in Great 
Fortunes, are strangers to themselves, ai;^ 
while they are in the pusle of businesse, they 
have no time to tend their Health, either of 
Body, or Minde. Illi Mors '"gravis incuhaty 
qui notus ntmis omnihusy ignotus moritur sihi. 
In Places There is l^icense to doe Good, and 
Evill; whe?of the latter is a Curse; For in 
Evill, the best condition is, not to will; The"^ 
Second, not to Can. But Power to doe good, 
is the true and lawfull End of Aspiring. For 
good Thought^; (though God accept them,) yet 
towards men, are little better then good Dreames ; 
Except they be put in Aft ; And that cannot be 
without Power, and Place ; As the Vantage, and 
Commanding Ground. Merit, and good Works, 
is the End of Mans Motion;, ^d Conscience of 
the same, is the Accomplishment of J^ans Rest 
For if a,^Man, can be Partaker 6f Gods Theater, 
he shall likewise be Partaker of Gods Rest Et 
cof^ersus Dtus, ut aspieeret Opera qwe fece- 
runt^manus sutBy vidit quod omnia essent bona 
nimiSj^ iSxidL then the Sabbath.*^ th the Discharge 
of thy Placey set before thfee the" best Ex^ples j 
Fpr Imitation, is a Globe of Precepts. And after 
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a tane, set before thee^ thinb owne Example; 
And examine thy selfe stridlly, wnether thou dic^t 
not best at first. Neglect not also the Ex^i^es 
of those, that have carried thems^ly^es the 
same Place: Not to set off thy selfe, by taxing 
their Memoiy; but to diretft thy selfe, what^Jo 
avoid. Reforme* therfore, without Braverie, or 
Scsmdall, of fdhner Times, and Persons; but 
yet set it downe to thy sdfe, as well to create 
good Presidents, as to follow them. Reduce 
things, to the first Institution, and observe, wher- 
in,*and how, they have degenerate; but yet aske 
Counsell of both Times ; Of the Ancient Time, 
*^hat is best ; abd of the Latter Time, what is 
fittest. Seeke to make thy Course Regular ; that 
Men may know before hand what they* may ex- 
pe6l: But be not too positive, and ^eremptorie; 
And expresse thy selfe well, when thou digres- 
sest from thy Rule. Preserve the Right of thy 
Place; but stirre not questions of lurisdidlion : 
And rather assume thy Right, in JSilence, and de 
fadOy then voice it, with Claimes, and Chs^- 
lenges. Preserve likewise, the Rights of Infe- 
riour Plac\}s;^ And thinke it more Honour to 
dire<fl in chiefe^hen to be busie in all. Em- 
brace, and invim ^elps, and Advices, touching 
the Execurion of thy Place ; And doe not drive 
away such, as bring thee Information, as Med-' 
lerS; but accept of them in good part The 
vices of A^ihoritie aare chieflj^ foure : l[>ela^es; 
Corruption; Rou^hnesse; and Facilities ^ For 
Deldies; Give f asie Accesse ; Keepe times ap- 
pointed; Goe through with that which is in 
hand; And interlace not businesse, but of re- 
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^essitie. For Corhiption; Doe not ondy higde 
•tlune owne Han%s, or thy Servants hands, from 
twng ; but binde hands of Sutours^lso from 
offrin^. Fo{ Ihtegritie used doth the one; but 
Integritie professed, and with a manifest detes- 
taj^on of Bribery, doth the other. And avoid note 
onely the Fault, but the Suspicion. Whosoever is 
found variable, and changeth maftifestly, without 
manifest Cause, giveth Suspicion of Corruption, 
Therefore, alwayes, when thou changest thine 
Opinion, or Course, professe it plainly, and de- 
clare it, together with the Reasons, that mo^ 
thee to change ; And doe not Jhinke lo steale 
it. A Servant, or a Favorite, if*hee be inward, ■ 
and no other apparant Cause of Esteeme, is 
commonlyk thought but a By-way, to close Cor- 
ruption, F8r Roughnesses It is a needlesse 
cause of Discontent: Severitie breedeth Feare, 
but Roughnesse breedeth Hate. Even Reproofes 
from Authoritie, ought to be Grave, and not 
Taunting. As^for Facilities It is wors^then 
Bribery. For Bribes con^e but now and then; 
But if Importunitie, or Idle Respefls lead a Man, 
he shall never be without As ^Salomon saith ; 
To respeB Persons^ is not goo^ For s*kch a 
man will transgresse for a pefS^f Bread, ItSs 
most true, that was anciently spoken^ A place 
^heweth the Man : And it shew^th some to the 
better, and some to the worse : Omnium oon- 
sen^Uy capax Impbrijj nisidmperassetj saith Ta^ 
citusfd Galba: but of Vespasian he saith; Solus 
Imperanfium Vespasianus mhihtus in mHius, 
Though the one was meaht ofrSufficiencie, the 
other of banners, and Afre(5lion. 'It is an as-' 
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su»ed Signe, of a worthy arfd generous Spirit^ j 
whom Hmour amends. For Honour is, pr« 
should the Place of Vertue: And as in 
Nature, Things move violently ^o^their*Place, 
and calmely in their Place; So Vertue in Am- 
•bition is violent, in Authoritie setled and cal^e. 
All Rising to Grfat Placcy is by I winding Staire : 
And if there life Fa6lions, it is good, to side a 
Mans selfe, whilest hee is«n the Rising; and to 
ballance^imselfe, when hee is placed. Use the 
Memory of thy Predecessour fairely, and ten- 
derly; For if thou dost not, it^^is a Debt, will 
jure be paid, when thou art gone. If thou have 
[[Colleagues, resjjeft them, and rather call them, 
when they looke not for it, then exclude them, 
when they have reason to looke to be^called. Be 
not too sensible, or too remembrin^ of thy Place, 
in Conversation, and private Answers to Suitors ; 
But let it rather be said ; When he sits in Place, 
lu is another Man. 
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I T is a triviall Grammar Schaole Text, but 
yet wortHy a wise Mans 'Consideration.*- 
Question was asked oi Demosthenes; What was 
the Chief e^Part of an Oratourf He answered, 
Ailion; what next? A^ion; what next again? 
Action, He said it, that knew it best; And 
had by nature, himselfe, no Advantage, in that 
he commended. A strange thing, that that Part 
of an Oratour,. which is but superficiallj^^a 
rather the vertue of a Player ; should be placed 
so high, above those other Noble Parts, of In- 
vention, Elocution, and the res?: Nay almost 
alone, as if it were All in All. But the Reason 
is plaine. There is in Humane Nature, gene- 
rally, more of the Foole, then of the Wise; And 
therfore those faculties, by which the Foolish 
part of Mens Mindes is taken, are most poteht. 
Wo^derfull like i'^ the Case of Bolfnesse, in 
Civill ©usinesse ; What first? Boldnesse; What 
Second^ SKid Third? Boldnesse^ ^And yet jSold- 
nesse is a Ghilde of Ignor^ce,^nd Basenesse, 
faire infcriour to other Parts. But neverthelesse, 
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it ^oth fascinate, and binde hand and foot, tlSose. ^ 
that are either shallow in lui^fment ; or weake^^' 
in Courage, which are the greatest Part; Vea 
and prevaileth with wise men, at weake* times. 
Therfore, we see it hath done wlAArs, in Popu- 
»lar States ; but with Senates and Princes iesse ; 
And more ever aipon the first entrance of ^old 
Persons into i/V6lion, then soone after; For 
Botdnesse is an ill keepe^ of promise. Surely, 
as there^are Mountebanques for the Naturall 
Body: So are there Mountebanques for the 
Politique Body: Men that undertake great 
Cures; And perhaps have been Lucky, in two 
^r three Experiments, but want the Grounds of 
Science; And therfore cahnot hold out. Nay 
you shall see a Bold Fellow^ many tjmes, doe 
Mahomets Miracle. Mahomet maJe the People 
beleeve, that he would call an Hill to him; And 
from the Top of it, offer up his Praiers, for the 
Observers of his Law. The People assepabled ; 
Mah^net cald the Hill to come to him, againe, 
and againe; And when the Hitt stood still, he 
was never a whit abashed, but said ; If the Ittll 
will not c(^ne to Mahomet^ Mahomet wil go to 
the hiL So these Men, when they have pro- 
mised great Matters, and fetiled most shame- 
fully, (yet if they liave the pcrfedlion of Bold- 
nesse) thej^ wilLbut slight it over, and make 
tuqie, and no more adoe. Certainly, to Men of 
great ludgment, Bol^ PersoBS, are a Sport to 
behold ; my and to the Vulgar also, Bol^ftesse 
hath somewhat) ^f the Ridiculous. Fo^ if Ab- 
surdity be the £|ubie’i^ of Laughter, (foubt you 
not, buf great Boldnesse is seldome without some 
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Absurdity. Espesially, it is a Sport to see, 
Iwben a Bold F^ow is out of Countenance ^or 
t^t puts his Face, into a most Shrunckn, and 
woodd:n Posture; As needes it must; For in 
BasKfulnesst;,^e Spirits doe a little goe and 
come; but with Bold Men, upon like occasion,, 
th^ stand at stay; Like aiStale at Chesse, 
where it is no Mate, but yet th^--Game cannot 
stirre. But this last, were filter for a Satyre, 
then for a serious Observation, This is well to 
be weighed ; That Boldnme is ever nlmde’. F^ 
it sceth not dangers, and Inconveniences. Ther- 
fore, it is ill in Counsell, good in Execution ; So 
that the rijdit Use of Bold persc^is is, that the][_^^ 
never Command in Chiefe, but be Seconds, and * 
under th&Dire^ion of others. For in Counsell, 
it is good t^ see dangers; And in Execution, 
not to see them, except they be veiy great 
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(9f CEoSlNiKse anb CSootiiuset of Xatute 

TAKE Gooibiesse in this Sense, the afledling 
of the Weak of Men, which is that the 
Grecians call Philanthropiaj And the word 
HumaniUe (as it is used) is a little too light, to 
expresse it. Goodnesse I call the Habit, and 
Goodness^ of Nature the Inclination. This of 
all Vertues, and Dignities of the Minde, is the 
greatest; being the C^ara^ler of the Deitie: 
And without it, Man is a Busiej, Mischievous, 
Wretched Thing; Nq better then a Kinde pf 
Vermine. Goodnesse answers to the Theologicatt 
Vertue Charitt^, and admits no Excesse, but 
Errouf. The desire of Power in Excesse, caused 
thfc Angels to fall ; The desir^ of Knowledge in 
Excesse, raused ^an to fall; But in Charity ^ 
there is no Excesse; Neither can Angell, or > 
Man, come in danger by it. The Inclination 
to Geodm^e^ is imprii^ted dee^ely in the Nafpre 
of Man : In so much) that if it issue not towards 
Meny it will take imto Other Living C|;eatures : 
As it is seen in the Turks, a Cruell People, who 
neverthi^lesse; are kindi tq Beasts, and giye 
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.Aimes to* Dogs, <ind Birds: la so mudL as 
^Bmbeckius repi^eth ; A Giristian Boy in &«- 
Himtmppie^ had like have been suwied) for 
gaggifig,in a traggishnesse, a long Bilfed F^^wle. 
Errours, inched, in this veitue of Goodtusse^ or 
Charity j may be comndtted. The Italians hav^.. 
ah ungracious oPFOverb ; Tatdo buon che val 
nknte: So goody that he is gogd for nothing. 
And one of the Doflors of Itatyy Nicholas 
Macciavely had the confidence to put (p writing, ^ 
almost in plaine'Termes: That the Christtin 
Faithy had given up Good MeUy in preyy to those, 
that are Tyrannically and uniust Which he 
spake, because indeed there waSs never l;aw, qr 
Sedl, or Opinion, did so much magnihe Good^ 
nesse, as, .the Christian Religion doth. Hierfore 
to avoid the tScandall, and the Danger both ; it 
is good to take knowledge, of the Errours, of an 
Habit, so excellent Seeke the Good of other 
Men, but be not in bondage, to their^Faces, or 
Fancies; For that is but Facilitie, or Softnesse; 
which taketh an honest Minde Prisoner. Nei- 
tSier give thou JCsops Cocke a Gemme, who 
would be better pleased, and happier, if he had 
had a Early Come. The Example of God 
teacheth the LesSon truly : He sendeth his Fame, 
and maketh his Sunne to shine, upon the fust, 
and Uniust j But hee doth not raiiie Wealth, 
nor shine Hcoiour, and Vertues, upon Men 
equally. Common Benefits, are to be conunu- 
ni6a|e with all; But peculiar Behi^ts, with 
choic^ And beware, how im leaking the,. Por- 
traiture; thou breakest the Patteme: For Divini- 
tie m^e^h the Love o^ur Selves the Fatterne ; 
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Siil%u thou hast, and give U toWke pocru^ and^ 
filhm But aell not all thou hast, e^q>t 
thou d0mo,!uui follow mee ; That except thou 
have a Vocation, wherin thou maist dSe as much 
gj^d, with little meanes,'aa with great: For 
otherwise, in feeding the Stireamts, thou driesf 
*the Fountaine. ^either is there only a HaMt 
of Gdhdnesse^ dire<fled by j^ight Keason; but 
there is, income Men, even in Nature, a Dispo- 
sition towards it : As on the other side, there is 
a Naturall Malignitie. For there be, that in 
their Nature, doe not affefl the Good of Others. 
^Tfee lighter Sort of Malignitie, turneth but to a 
^osnesse, or Frowardnesse, or Aptnesse to op- 
pose, •dr Difficilnesse, or the like; but th%deeper 
Sort, to Envy, and meere Mischiefe. €uch Men, 
in other mens Calamities, are, as it were, in 
season, and are ever on loading Part; Not 
so good as the Dogs, that licked Laaarus Sores; 
but like Flies,' that are still buzzing, upon any 
Thing that is raW ; Misanthropic *that make it 
their Pra<Jlise, to bring Men, to the Bough ; And 
yet have hevej a Tree, for the purpose, in their 
Gardensi as Timon had. Such Dispositions, 
are 4he very Errours of Humafte Nature : And 
yet th^y are the fittest Timber, to make great 
Politiques o^: Lik« to knee Timber, that is good 
for S^ps, that are ordained, to be tossed ; But 
not for BuiMing houses^ that shall stand Arme. 
The Parts Md Signes* of Goodnesse are magiy. 
If a Man be Gracious, and Curteous to Strangers, 
it shewes, he is a Gitizeioof the World ; A& that 
his Heart, *is nc^Island, cuij>f{ g’om othef Lands; 

E 
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but a Continentj that Jaynes to them. I(]^be 
Compassionate towards the Ai9i6lion$of o&erS; 
It shewes that his Heart is like the noble Tree, 
that Is wounded it selfe, When it gives the Balme. 
If he easify Pardons and Remits Offences, it 
shews, that his Minde is planted above Iniuriea>; 
So that he cannot be shot If he be Thankfull , 
for small Benefits, it shewes, ithat he weighes 
Mens Mindes,' and |LOt their Trash. But above 
all, if he have *5*^ Pauls PerfeAioji, that 
would wish to be an Anathema from Christy fw 
the Salvation of his Brethren, it shewes much 
of a Divine Nature, and a kin^e of Confonnity 
with Christ himsclfe. » 
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m BohilitU 

W E will spe^e of Nobility y first as a Por-^ 
iion of an •Estate; Then as a Condition 
of Particular Persons, A Monarchyy where 
there is no Nobility at all, is ever a pure, and 
absolute Tyranny; As that of the Tifrkcs. For 
Nobility attempers Soveraigntyy and drawes the 
Eyes of the People, somewhat aside from the 
Line RoyalL But for Democraciesy they heed 
it not ; And they are commonly, mgre quiet, and 
lesse subiedl to Sedition, then where there are^ 
Stirps of Nobles. For Mens Eyes are upon the 
Businesse, a^d n^t upon the Persons: Or if 
upon thft Persons, it is for the^usinesse sake, 
as fittest, and not for^Flags andredegree. Wee 
see the Switzers last well, notwithstanding their 
Diversitie of Religion, and of Cantons. For 
Utility is their Bond, and not Respecfls. The 
united Pro^j^ices of the, Low Cdhntries, in thej|: 
Government, excell; Tor where there is san 
Equality, the Confuftations are more indiforent, 
and the Payments*and Tributes more cheerfull. 
A great ahd PiJtent Nobility ajjideth Maiestie to. 
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a Monarch, but Miminfiheth Power; And«put- 
|eth Life and ^irit into the People, but |Mre$seth 
their Fortune. It is well, when No^s are not 
too freat f^r^overaignty, nor for Justice ; And 
yet maintained in that l^igth, as the Insolencie 
qf Inferiours, may be broken uppn them, befow 
it come on tocf fast upon the*Maiesty of Kings. 
A Numerous Nobility^ causethiPoverty, a^d In- 
convenience in a State ; For it is a Surcharge of 
Expence; And besides, it being ofaNecessity, 
that many of the Nobility, fafll in time to be 
weake in Fortune, it maketh a kinde of Dispro- 
portion, betweene Honour andJMeanes. 

As for Nobility in particulnr Persons/ It Mw 
a Reverend Thing, to see an Ancient Castle, or 
Building not in decay ; Or to see a faire Timber 
Tree, sound and perfedl: How much more, to 
behold an Ancient Noble Family^ which hath 
stood against the Waves and weathers of Time. 
F'or new Nobility is but the A<51 of Power; But 
Ancient Nobility is the Adi of Time. Those 
jhat are first raised to Nobility y are commonly 
more Vertuous, but lesse Innocent, then their 
Descendants : For there is, rdrely,i any Rising, 
but by a Comn^xturc, of good and evfil Arts. 
But it is Reason, the Memory of their vertftes, 
remaine to their Posterity; And they Fauks die 
with themselves. Nobility oi^Birthy commonly 
abateth Industry: And he that is not industttous, 
egvieth him, tlAt is. Resides, Nojyk personsy 
cannot goe much higher ;*And he that standeth 
at a«^ay, when others rise* tan hardly*avoid 
Motions of Envy. On the other €\^<t/Nobility 
^xtinguisheth thc« passive £nv)f, from others 
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towards them ; Because they !are in possession « ^ 
of Honour. Certainly Kings, Aat have Ablf • 
men of tbqir shall hnde ease inimploy- 

ing them; And a better Slide info^theirfBusi- 
nesse: For People naturally bend to them, as 
^ome in some sort to Command 
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OHBPHEARDS of People, had need know 
the /^lenders of Tempests in State; which 
are commonly greatest, when Things grow to 
Equality; As Naturall Tempests are greatest 
about the jEqninoflia, And as there are cer- 
taine hollow ^Blasts df Winde, and secret Swel- 
^ lings of Seas, before a Tempest, so are there in 
States: 

® c 

Tile etiam cacos instare TumtHtus 

Scepe monet, FVaudesque, ^ aperta tumeseere 

Bella, • * 

• 

Libels, and licentious I^iscourses against 
the State, when they are frequent and open ; 
Atid in like son, false Ncwes, oftei#^nning up 
an<t downe, to the disadvajijjige of the^ State, 
and fiastily embraced ; |re amongst the Signes 
of Troubles, Virgil giving the* Pq^egreiof Fame, 
«aith, She was sister to the Giants, 
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lUam Terra Parens ird irritaia Deamnt^ 

Extremam {ut perhibent) Cceo tnceladoque 
rorem^ 

Progenuiii~~- • * 

As if Fames were the Reliques of Seditions 
past ; But they are no lesse, indeed, the preludes 
of Seditions to c<^e. Howsoevtr, he noteth it , 
right^ that Seditious Tumults^ and Seditious 
Fames^ diffee no more, but a# Brother and Sister, 
Masculineiand Feminine; Especially, if it come 
to that, that the best Adions of a State, and 
the most plausible, and which ought to give 
greatest Contentment, are taken in ill Sense, 
.and traduced: Fcr that shewes the Envy great, .t 
as Tacitus saith ; Conjlata magna Invidiam sen 
benl^ seu mall^gesta premunt, Neithos doth it 
follow, that because these FameSf aie a signe of 
Troubles^ that the suppressing of them, with too 
much Severity, should be a Remedy of Troubles, 
For the Despising of them, many times, checks 
them best ; and the Going about to stop them, 
doth but make a Wonder Long-lived. Also that 
kinde of Obedience, which Tacitus speaketh 
is to be held siftpe6le<l; Erant in officio^ sed 
tamen ^ui mallent mandata Ii^erantium inter- 
Ptfiariy qubm exe^uij Dis^ting, Excusing, 
CaviHing upon Mandates and Direiflions, is a 
kinde of snaking off the yoake, and Assay of 
disobedience : Especially, if in those disputings, 
they, whi<s|^ are for thg dire<fli*)n, speake fesy^e- 
fully, and tenderly ; And those that are agninst 
it, audaciously. • • ^ # 

Also, as Maceiave^Xio\&^ well; when Prin- 
ces, that ou^t to be Comipon Parents, malj^ 
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themsekes as a Party, and leane to a side, it is 
a Boat thaAs overthrowen, by uneven weight, 
on ^e one Side ; As was well seen, an the time 
of third of France: For first, him- 

selfe entred League for the Extirpation of the 
froiesiants; and presently after, the sanffe 
League was tflrned upon Hilnselfe. For when*^ 
the Authority of Princes, is fiiade but an Ac- 
cessary to a Cause; And that there be other 
Bands, that tie faster, then the Baifd of Sove- 
raignty. Kings begin to be put almost outaof 
Possession. 

Also, when Discords, and Quarrells, and 
^ Factions, are carried openly, *and aud^iously^ 
it is a Signe, the Reverence of Government is 
lost. Por the Motions of the greatest persons, 
in a Gove/hment, ought to be, as the Motions 
of the Planets, under Primum Mobile; (accord- 
ing to the old Opinion :) which is, That Every 
of them, is carried swiftly, by the Highest Mo- 
tion, and sofdy in fheir owne Motion. And 
^therfore, when great Ones, in their owne parti- 
cular Motion, move violently^ and, as Tacitus 
expresseth it well, Liberiits^ quAm^ ut Imperan- 
Hum meminisseftf; It is a Signe, the Orbs are 
out of Frame. For Reverence is that, wherwth 
Princes are girt from God ; Who threatnelh the 
dissolving thereof ; Solvam cikgula Regum, 

So when any of the foure Pillars of Go^em- 
n^^nt, are maiifly shakei^, or weakfled (which 
Bxt^keligion, Justice^ CounselL and Treasure^) 
Menh^d need to pray for Faire Weather.* But 
let us passe from this Part of Pre^idlic^s, (Con- 
cerninjg which, neverthelesse, more light may 
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be taken, from that which f(Slloweth;) And let## 
us speake first of the Matmats of SediHom^ * 
Then of Ihe Motives of them ; And thinly of 
the Remedies. * . 

Concerning ihtMaierialis of Seditions: It 
a Thing well to be considered ; For thesuropt 
way to prevent (if the Times doe 

bear# it,) is to take away the Jlfati^r of them. 
For if there be Fuell prepared, it is hard to tell, 
whence tHe Spark shall come, that' shall set it 
on Fire. The Matter of Seditions is of two 
kindes ; Much Poverty^ and Much Discontent-, 
ment It is certaine, so many Overthrowne 
Estates^ so mady Votes for Troubles. Lucan* 
noteth well the State of Rome^ before the Civill 

Wane. * 

• 

Hinc Usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore 

FeenuSj ^ 

Hinc concussa Fides, multis utile Bellum. 

This same Multis Utile Belbim^ is an as- 
sured and infallible Signe^ of a State, disposed 
to Seditions^ and Troubles, And if this Poverty^ 
and BrokemEstSte, in the better Sort, be ioyned 
with a* Want and Necessity, i# the meane Peo- 
pffi, the danger is, imminent, and great For 
the Rebellions of the Belly are the worst. As 
for DiscontentntbntSy they are in the Politique* 
Body, like to Humours in the Naturall, which 
are apt tdigather a gretematut-all Heat, amikto 
Enflame. And let no Prince measure the ©an- 
ger 6f them, b^ this ; whether they beoKist, or 
UniustJ For that were to imagine People to 
be too reasonable; who dee often spume at 
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their owne Good: Nor yet by this; whether 
lihe Griefes, wlfbrupon they rise, be in fadl, great 
or small: For they are the most •dangerous 
Discinient^fntSy where the Feare is greater then 
the Feeling. Dolendi ModuSy Timendunon item. 
Resides, in great Oppressions, the same Thingf; 
that provoke die Patience, dob withall mate the 
Courage: But in Feares it is fiot so. Neither 
let any Prince, or 43tate, be secure concerning 
Discontentments y because they have been often, 
or have been long and yet no Perill hath ensueii ; 
For as it is true, that every Vapor, or Fume, 
doth not turne into a Storme^ So it is, never- 
thelesse, true, that Stormes, though they blow 
over divers times, yet may fall at last ; And as 
the Sptnish Proverb noteth well; The cord 
hreaketh a^he last by the weakest pulL 

The Causes and Motives of Seditions are; 
Innovation in Religion; Taxes; Alteration of 
Lawes and Customes; Breaking of Priviledges; 
Generali Oppression; Advancement of unwor- 
thy persons; Strangers; Dearths; Disbanded 
Souldkrs; FaBions growne desperate; And 
whatsoever in offending Ped{)le, iioyneth and 
knitteth them, ii^ Common Cause. * 

For the Remedies; Therp may be some g^e- 
rall Preservatives, whereof wee will ^peaktl ; As 
for the iust Cure, it must answer to the Particu- 
lar Disease : And so be left to Counsell, rather 
thpn Rule, * • ^ ✓ 

The first Remedy or prevention, is to remove 
by alhmeanes possible, that ^nfateriall Cdkse of 
Seditiony wherof we spaSe ; which is Vfant and 
Poverty in the Estate. To which purpose, ser- 
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veth the Opening, and well B^ancing of Trade ; 
The Cherishing of Manufadlures; the Banish- 
ing of Idienesse ; the Repressing of wasj^ and 
Excesse by Sumptuary Lawes; the Improve- 
ment and Husbanding of the Soyle ; the Regu- 
lating of Prices of things vendible ; the Mo^ 
rating of Taxes* and Tributes; And the like. 
Generally, it is^o be foreseene, that the Popula- 
tion of a Kingdome, (especially if it be not 
mowen dbwne by warrs) doe not exceed, the 
Stock of the Kingdome, which should maintaine 
them. Neither is the Population, to be reckoned, 
onely by number : For a smaller Number, that 
spend more, and earne lesse, doe weare out an 
Estate, sooner then a greater Number, that live 
lower, and •gather more. Therefore tlfe Multi- 
plying of Nobilitie, and other Degfees of Qua- 
litie, in an over Proportion, to the Common 
People, doth speedily bring a State to Necessitie : 
And so doth likewise an overgrowne Qlergie; 
For they bring nothing to the Stocke ; And in 
like manner, when more are bred Schollers, the^ 
Preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembred, that for as 
much as the increase of an> Estate, must be 
ufon the Forrainer, (for whatsoever is some 
where gotten, is some where lost) There be but 
three Things, wffich one Nation selleth unto an- 
other; The Commoditie as Nature yeeldeth it; 
The Mad^aflurej apd the V^ure or Carnage, 
So that if these three wheeles goe, Wealtlf will 
flow as in a Spring tide. And it commesUf many 
times tq pas^, {hat ifatenam superabit Opus; 
That the Worke, and Carriage, is more worth, 
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_ then the Materials, and enricheth a State more ; 
4s is notably leene in the Low-Countrey-men, 
who have the best Mines, above ground, in the 
WorR , • 

Above all things, good Policie is to be used, 
tjjat the Treasure and Moneyes, in a State, bc 
not gathered ifito few Hands/ For otherwise, a 
State may have a great Stock,^and yet starve. 
And Money is like#Muck, not good except it 
be spread. This is done, chiefly, bj^ suppress- 
ing, or at the least, keeping a strait Hand, uptm 
the Devouring Trades of Usurie, Ingrossingy 
great Pasturagesy and the like. • 

For Removing DisconientmentSy or at least, 
the danger of them ; There is in every State (as 
we know) two Portions of Subie6ls; The N(h 
blessey and Ae Commonaltie. When one of these 
is Distontenty the danger is not great ; For Com- 
mon People, are of slow Motion, *1f they be not 
excited, by the Greater Sort ; And the Greater 
Sort are of sm|ill strength, except the Multitude, 
J^e apt and ready, to move of themselves. Then 
is the danger, when the Greater Sort doe but 
wait for the Troubling of the Waters, amongst 
the Meaner, that;, then they may declare them- 
selves. The Poets faigne, that the rest of the 
Gods, would have bound lupiterj which he hear- 
• ing of, by the Counsell of Palfas, sent for Bri- 
areuSy with his hundred Hands, to come ih to 
hi§ Aid. An EiAbleme, no doubt, to^hew, how 
safe^it is for Monarchs, to make sure of the 
good V^W of Common People. * * 

To give moderate Liberty,* for Grigfes, and 
J^iscont^nlments to evaporate, (so* it be without 
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too great Insolency or BraveiV) is a safe Way. 
For he that tumeth tjie Hun»rs«backe, ani 
maketh tlys Wound bleed inward^ endangereth 
maligne Ulcers, and pernicious Infpq^tumSions. 

The Part of Epimetheus, mougM well be- 
#ome Prometheus^ in the case of Discontent- 
mentss For there? jj^ not a bettir provision a- 
gain^ them. Spimetheus^ when Griefes and 
Evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and kept 
Hope in the Bottome of the Vessell. Certainly, 
the Politique and Artihciall Nourishing, and 
Entertaining of Hopcs^ and Carrying Men from 
Hopes to Hopes^ is one of the best Antidotes, 
against the Poyson of Discontentments. And it 
is a certaine Signe, of a wise Government, and 
Proceeding, when it can hold Mens hearts by 
HopeSy when it cannot by SatisfeSElion: And 
when it can handle things, in such manner, ^ 
no Evill shall *appeare so peremptory, but that 
it hath some Out- let of Hope: Which the 
lesse hard to doe, because both {^articular Per- 
sons, and Fa(flions, are apt enough to flatten 
themselves, or at least to brave that, which they 
beleeve not, • • 

Alsd, the Foresight, and JPrevention, that 
th^e be no likely or fit Head, whereunto Dis~ 
contented Persons may resort, and under whom 
they may ioync, h a knowne, but an excellent 
Point of Caution. I understand a fit Head, to 
be one, "that hath Gr^tnesse,*& Reputation; 
That hath Confidence with the Discontented 
Partp] and upoif \?hom they tume thein Eyes ; 
And tha^ if thoifght discontented in his own 
particular; which kinde of Persons, are eithew 
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>to be wonne, and* tecpnciled to the State, and 
t])at in a fa^ a(jd true manner ; Or to be front- 
ed, with some other, of the same ^rty, that 
may ^pose them, and so divide the reputation. 
Generally, \he Dividing and Breaking of all 
F^flions, and Combinations that are adverse tQ 
the State, and^^setting then\ t»t distance, or at 
least distrust amongst themselues, is not one of 
the worst Remedies, « For it is a desperate &ase, 
if those, that hold with the Proceeding of the 
State, be full of Discord and Faction; Aisi 
those that are against it, be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some ^itty and sharpe 
Speeches, which have fallen from Princes^ ha\'e 
given fire to Seditions, Ccesar did himselfe in- 
finite Hurt, in that Speech; Sylla nescivit Lu 
teraSf non p^Udt dictate: For it did, utterly, cut 
off that Hope^ which Men had entertained, that 
he would, at one time or other, give over his 
Didlatorship. Galba undid himselfe by that 
Speech; Legi^se MilUem^ non emi: For it put 
the Souldiers, out of Hope, of the Donative. 
Probus likewise, by that Speech ; Si vixero^ non 
opus erit ampliiis Romano Imprerio gnititibus, A 
Speech of great Despaire, for the Sofildiers: 
And many the lifee. Surely, Princes had ne«d, 
in tender Matters, and Ticklish Times, t© be- 
ware what they say ; Especially in these short 
Speeches, which fiie abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be shift out of^their secret ^tentiona. 
Formas for large Discourseli, they are flat Things, 
and i^t so much noted. * •' v 

Lasfly, let Princes, agfeinst all Events, not be 
tyithout some Gre%t Person, one, (ftr ratfler morei 
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of Military Valour neere untd<hem, for the Re^ 
pressing of Seditions^ in their b^innings. Foi||^ § 
without that, there usdh to be more trepidation 
in Court, u^n the first Breaking otft of Trotbles^ 
then were fit And the State runne& the dan-* 
gpr of that, which Tacitus saith; Atque is Ha- 
bitus animorum fuit^ utpessimum /acinus audl- 
rent Pauci^ Pluses vellent^ Omnes paterentur. 
But l!t such Military Persons, be Assured, and 
well reput^ of, rather then Failious, and Po- 
pular; Holding also good Correspondence, with 
the other Great Men in the State; Or else thb 
Remedie, is worse then the Disease. 
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^tjbefsme 

I HAD rather beleeve all the Fables in the 
Legend^ and the Talmud^ and the Alcaran^ 
then that this universall Frame, is without a 
Minde. • And therefore, God never wrought Mi- 
racle, to cdlivince Atheismey because his Ordi- 
nary Works convince it. It is true, that a little 
Philosophy inclineth Mans Minde to Atkeisme; 
But depth in Philosophy, bringeth Mens Mindes 
about to Religion: For while the Minde of 
^an, looketh upon Second Causes Scattered, it 
may sometimes rest in them, and goe no fur* 
ther: But when it beholdetU, the Chaine of 
them. Confederate and Linked together, It must 
needs flie to Pro^vidence^ and Deitie. Nay even 
that Schoolcy which is most accused of AthyUme^ 
doth most demonstrate Religion; That is, the 
Schoole of Leucippus^ and Democritus^ and Epi-^ 
C7(gus, For it if a thou;^nd times xBore Credit 
ble,<that foure Mutable f^ements, and one Im- 
muta^lfi! Fift Essence, duly aifd'Etemally placed, 
need no God; then that an Army, of Infinite 
small Portions, or^eedes unplaced, should have 



pi^oduced this Order> and. Beauty, without a Di- 
vine Marshall. The Scripture saj^h; The Foole^ 
iueth said M his Hearty there is no God: It is 
not said ; The Foole hath thought ik his Hhrt: 
So as, he rather saith it by rote to hSnselfe, as 
t]^t he would have, then that he can throughly 
beleeve it, or be ]^rs waded of it. For non^ 
*deny there is e.^od^ but those, for whom it 
maketh that there were no Qod. '"It appearcth 
in nothing giore, that Atheisme is rather in the 
Lipi then in the Heart of Man, then by this; 
That Atheists will ever be talking of that their 
Opinion, as if they fainted in it, within them- 
selves, and woul^be glad to be strengthned, 
by the Consent of others: Nay more, you shall 
have Atheists strive to get Disciples^ as itffareth 
with other Seifls : And, which is mostipf all, you 
shall have of them, that will suffer for Atheisme^ 
and not recant ; Wheras, if they did truly thinke, 
that there were no such Thing as God^ :^hy 
should they trouble themselves? Fpicurus is 
charged, that he did but dissemble* for his cre- 
dits sake, when he affirmed ; There were Blessed 
Natures^ but sych enioyed themselves, without 
having respedl to the Government of the World. 
Wh^n, they say, he did tempdtize ; though in 
secret, jie thought, there was no God, But cer- 
tainly, he is ffaduegd; For hif Words are Noble 
and Divine : Non Deos vulgi negare profanum; 
sed vulgi Opiniones Dijs applimte profanum, 
Plato could have said \s5 more. And although,* 
he had4hc Conhdonoe, to deny the Adminis^ra* 
tioUf he had not ths Power to deny the Nature 
The IndidHs of<he West^ have Names for their 

F 
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particular though they have no name for 
'^God: As if tih Heathens^ should have had the 
Na^es JupiHr^ ApoUo^ Marsy Ac. 3ut not the 
Woidi?^^.r.^ which shewes, that even those Bar- 
barous People, have the Notion, though they 
^have not the Latitude, and^Extent of it ,iro 
that against the Srery Savages take; 
part, with th^yery subtillest Philosopher^ The 
Contemplative Atheist is rare; A DiagoretSy a 
Biofiy a Lucian perhaps, and some ethers ; And 
yet they seeme to be more then they are ; H^or 
that, all that Impugne a received ReligioHy or 
Superstition^ are by the advise Part, Wnded 
with the Name of Atheists* But the great 
Atheistsy indeed, are Hypocrites; which are ever 
Handing Holy Things, but without Feeling. 
So as thef must needs be cauterized in the End 
The Causes of Atkeisme are; Divisions in Re- 
ligiony if they be many; For any one ipaine 
Division, addeth Zeale to both Sides ; But many 
Divisions introduce Atkeisme, Another is, 
Scandall of Priests; When it is come" tO that, 
which S. Bernard saith ; Non est iam dicercy ut 
PopuluSy sic Sacerdos: quia^H m PopuluSy ut 
Sacerdos, A tWrd is, Custome of Pro^e Scqff ‘ . 
ing in Holy Matters; which doth, by little^and 
little, deface the jp.everence of H^ligiont Md 
lastly, Learned Ttmesy specially with Peace, and 
Prosperity: For Troubles and Adversities doe 
piore bow Meife Mindep to Religion, They that 
deny a Gody destroy I^ns Nobility: For cer- 
taii]^^ Man is of Kinne t6 the Beasts, «'by his 
Body ; And if, he be <lot of Kinne to God, by 
his Spirit, he is^a Base and IghoblS Creature 



• It dc»tmies likewise Magnanimtt)% and the Rais-* 
ing of Humane Nature: For talie an Example 
of, a Dog j, And mark what a Generosity, ^and 
Courage he will«put on, when he hSd^ himselfe 
maintained, by a Man ; who to him is in stead 
God^ or Melior Natura: which courage i^ 
^manifestly such, af that Creature^ without that 
Confidence, of ad>etter Nature, then his owne, 
could never attaine. So Man, when he resteth 
and assureth himselfe, upon divine Protedlion, 
and Favour, gathereth a Force and Faith ; which 
Humane Nature, in it selfe, could not obtaine. 
Therefore, as At^eisme is in all respe^s hate- 
ful!, so in this, thait it depriveth humane Nature, 
of the Meanes, to exalt it selfe, above Humane 
Frailty. As it is in particular Persons, to it is 
in Nations: Never was there such wState^ for 
Magnanimity, as Rome: Of this State heare 
what Cicero saith ; Quam volumus, licei^ patres 
couscripti, nos amemus, tamen nec numerodiis* 
panosy nec robore Qallosy nec ca/ii^itate Poenosy 
nec artibus Grcecosy nec denique hoc ipso kuius 
Gentis6s* Terrce domestico nativoque sensu Italos 
ipsos fir* Latii^s; %ed Pietate, ac Religioncy at- 
quk hdc^und Sapientidy quodD^rum Immortor 
liuS^Numiney omnia regiygubernariqueperspexi- 
msesy amnes, Rentes Naiionesque superavimus. 
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I T were better to have no Opinion of God at 
all ; then such an Opinidli, as is unworthy 
of him: For the one is Unbeleefe, the other is 
ContuAely: And certainly Superstition is the 
Reproach %( the Deity, Plutarch saith well to 
that purpose : Surely (saith he) / had rather^ a 
great dealcy Men should say^ there was no such 
Man^ at all^ as Plutarch; then that they should 
say, that there was one Plutarch, that would 
eat his Children, as soon as they were home, 
as the Poets speake of Satume, And, as the 
Contumely is greater towards t^od,%o the Danger 
is greater towards Men. Atheisme leaves a Man 
to Sense; to Philosophy; to Naturall Piety^ to 
Lawes ; to Reputation ; All which m^iy be Guides 
to an outward Moral! vertud*, though Religion 
were not ; But Superstition dismounts all these, 
and erefleth mi absolute Monarchy, in the 
Mftides of Men. Therefore Atheisme did never 
pertarlDe States; For it niaftes Men Whry of 
themselves, as looking no further : Apd we see 
the tin^ips cnclined to Atheisfne (as the Time of 
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Augustus Casar) were civil Tihies* But Super- . 
s/ittoUf hath beene the ConfJ^ion of inan)» 
States ; And bringeth in ik new Primum Mgdtle, 
that ravisheth all the Spheares of*Gpvemment 
The Master of Superstition is the People ; And 
in all Superstition^ Wise Men follow Fooles^ 
And Arguments Ire fitted to PA(flise, in a re- 
verse^ Order. St was gravely said, by some of 
the Prelates, in the Counc9ll of Trento where 
the do6lri»e of the Schoolemen bare great Sway ; 
That the Schoolemen were like Astronomers, 
which did faigne Eccentricks and Epicycles, and 
such Engines of^Orbs, to save the Phenomena; 
though they knew, there were no such Things : 
And, in like manner, that the Schoolmen, had 
framed a Number of subtile and intricate 
Axiomes, and Theorems, to save the^ra(flise of 
the^ Church. The Causes of Superstition are : 
Pleasing and sensuall Rites and Ceremonies: 
Excesse of Outward andNPharisaicall Holinesse; 
Over-great Reverence of Tradilioijs, which can- 
not but load the Church; The Stratagems 
Prelates for their owne Ambition and Lucre: 
The Favouring <!bo much of good Intentions, 
which dpeneth the Gate to Coi^eits and Novel- 
ties ; The taking an Aime at divine Matters by 
Human, wj^ich cannot but breed mixture of 
Imaginations; lastly, Barbarous Times, 

Especially ioyned with Calamities and Disasters. 
Superstition, without vaile,*is a deform^ 
Thing ; For, as it addeth deformity to an Ape, 
to be* so like a Mali ; So the SimilitudcdoS Su- 
perstitiof^ to Religion, •makes it the more de- 
formed. And*as wholesome Meat corrupteth tot 
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little W<xines^ So good Formes and Orders, 
Corrupt into ip Number of petty Observances. 
Thege \iiSuj^titm,\xi avoiding 
when mei^ tninke to doe best, If they goe fur- 
thest from the Superstitioti formerly received : 
therefore, Care would be had, that, (as it faretfi 
in ill Purging) the Good be not taken away, 
with the Bad; which commoifly is done,twbea 
the People is the Reformer. 
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r ^A VAILE, in the younger Sort, is a Part 
of Education^, In the Elder, a Part of Ex- 
perience. He that travailetk into a Country, 
before he hath some Entrance into tlA Lan- 
guage, goeth to Schooky and not tc^ Travaile, 
That Young Men travaile under some Tutor, or 
grave Servant, I allow well; So^hat he be such 
a one, that hath the Language, and hath been 
in the Country before ; whereby h« may be able 
to tell them, what Things are worthy to be seene^. 
in the Country where they goe ; what Acquaint- 
ances they sRre & seeke; What Exercises or 
discipline the Place yeeldeth, ®For else young 
Mdh shall goe hooded, and looke abroad little. 
It is*a strange Thing, that in Sea voyages, 
where there is notliing to be scene, but Sky and 
Sea, Men should make Diaries ; but in Land- 
TravaiUy wherin so m^h is to oe observed, for 
the most part, th^ omit it ; As if Chance, v^re 
fitter ^0 be registred, then Observation. » Let 
Diaries, therefore* be ^brought in use. The^ 
Things to be*$eene and observed are: The^ 
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Courts of Pri)jc&, specially when they give Au- 
Idience to AmblLssadours : The Courts of lustke, 
whi|^ they and heare Causes ; And so df Con- 
sistories £cclesiasticke : The * Churches^ and 
Monasteries, with the Monuments which are 
^herein extant : The Wals apd Fortifications Of 
Cities and Townes ; And so the Havens Sc Har-« 
hours : Antiquities, and Ruinef ; Libraries; Col- 
ledges, Disputatiotls, and Leflures, where any 
are: Shipping and Navies: Houses, and Gar- 
dens Of State, and Pleasure, neare great Cit^ : 
Armories: Arsenals: Magazens: Exchanges: 
Burses; Ware-houses: Exercises of Horseman- 
ship; Fencing; Trayning ofSouldiers; and the 
like : Comedies ; Such wherunto the better Sort 
of persons doe resort; Treasuries of Jewels, and 
Robes ; Cftxinets, and Rarities : And to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable in the Places; where 
they goe. After all which, the Tutors or Ser- 
vants, ought to make diligent Enquirle, As for 
Triumphs; Masques; Feasts; Weddings; Fune- 
,ralls; Capitall Executions; and such Shewes; 
Men need not to be put in mind of them ; Yet are 
they not to be negleded. It yofi will^ have a 
Yoimg Man, totput his Travaiky into a little 
Roome, and in short time, to gather much,\his 
you must doe. First, as was said, he mu^t have 
some Entrance into the Language, before he 
goeth. Then Ije must have such a Servant, or 
Tutor, as knoweth the CJpuntry, as was likewise 
said. Let him cany with him also some Card 
or Booke describing the Country, where fie tra- 
velleth ; which will be a good key to hij Enquiry. 

^ Let him keepe ako a Diary. Let him not stay 
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long in oneCitty, or Townef l^ore or iesse as. 
the place deserveth, but not l*ng: Nay, whaa 
he stayeth in one City or Towne, let him qjkange 
his Locking, Irom one End anti JPart of the 
Towne, to another; which is a great Adamant 
^ Acquaintance! Let him sec^ester himselfe 
from the Compahy of his Country men, and diet 
in such Places, Vhere there is good Company of 
the Nation, where he travatleth. Let him upon 
his RemMres, from one place to another, procuie 
Recommendation, to some person of Quality, 
residing in the Place, whither he removeth ; that 
he may use his« Favour, in those things, he de- 
sireth to see oi* know. Thus he may abridge 
his Travaiky with much profit. As for the ac- 
quaintance, which is to be sought in Trcnmile; 
That which is most of all profitable, "Is Acquaint- 
ance with the Secretaries, and Employd Men of 
Ambassadours ; For so in Travailing in one 
Country he shall sucke the Experience oC^nany. 
Let him also see and visit. Eminent Persons, in 
all Kindes, which are of great Name abroad? 
That he may be able to tell, how the Life agreeth 
with Jhe F^me. For Quarels, they are with 
Care and Discretion to be avoided : They are, 
commonly, for Mistresses ; Healths ; Place ; and 
Words. And let a Man beware, how he keepeth 
Company, with t^holerick and Quarelsome Per-* 
sons ; for they will engage hiip into their owne 
Quarels. When a l^availer returneth home, 
let him not lea^e^the Countries, where hefhath 
TravaiUdy altogether ^behinde him; B*t%main- 
taine a Correspondence, by letters, with those of 
his Acquaintance, which afe of most WortH. 
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I'And lei hts TrmaiU appeare rather in hi$ D^^ 
^urae, then in)iis ^parrell, or Gesture: And 
in hi| Discourse, let him be rather ad^sed in 
his Answei|, then forwards to tdt Stories: And 
let it i^peare, that he doth not chanfte his 
C^puntry Manners, for those of Fottaigne Parts ^ 
But onely, pridh in some Fl(^vers, of that he 
bath Learned abroad, into the Cu^omes of his 
owne Countrv. 
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I T is a Tniseral»le State of Minde, to have few 
Things to desire, and many Things to feare : 
And yet that commonly is the Case of Kings^ 
Who being at the highest, want Matter 6F desire, 
which makes their Mindes more Languishing; « 
And have many Representations of Perills and 
Shadowes, which makes their Mindes the lesse 
cleare. And this is one Reason also of that 
Effedl, which the Scripture speaketh of ; That 
the Kings Heart is inscrutable. For Multitude^ 
of Jealousies, and Lack of some predominant 
desire,^that ^outd marshall and put in order all 
the rest, maketh any Mans He$ut, hard to finde, 
oi^sound. Hence it comes likewise, that Princes^ 
manjr timeip, make themselves Desires, and set 
their Hearts upbn toyes: Sometimes upon a 
Building; Sometimes upon Eredling of an Or- 
der; Sometimes upor^othe Advancing of a Per- 
son; Sometimes upon obtaining Excellenc-y in 
somi Art, or Feat of the Hand ; As Nero for 
playing pn the Harpe*, Domitian for Certainty 
of the Hancf with the Arrow, Commodus fcl 
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playing at Yenc^ii^aracaiia for driving Chariots, 
and the like. ' T&is seemeth incredible unto those, 
that ^now not the Principle ; That the Minde of 
Man is ino%e iheared^ and refreshsMy by profiting 
in ^mall things ^ then by standing at a stay in 
gfeaU We see also that Kings^ that have l^ea 
fortunate Con^uerours in thSr first yeares; it , 
being not possible for them to ^oe forward infi- 
nitely, but that theycmust have some Checke or 
Arrest in their Fortunes; turne in Aeir latter 
yeares, to be Superstitious and Melancholy :1As 
did Alexander the Great; Dioclesianj And in 
our memory, Charles the fift ; And others : Fot 
he that is used to goe forward, and findeth a 
Stop, falleth out of his owne favour, and is not 
the Thifig he was. 

To speake now of the true Temper of Etn^ 
pire: It is a Thing rare, & hard to keep: For 
both Temper & Distemper consist of Contraries. 
But it is one thing to mingle Contraries, an- 
other to enterchange them. The Answer of 
%^pollonius to Vespasian, is full of Excellent 
lnstru(ftion; Vespasian asked him; IVhat was 
Neroes overthrow? He answered v Nero could 
touch and tune tf^ Harpe well; But in (govern* 
ment, sometimes he used to winde the pins too 
high, sometimes to let them dowt^e too^ low. 
And certaine it is, that Nothing destroieth Au- 
thority so much, as the unequall and untimely 
E^iterchange of 'Power Pressed too farre, and 
Relaxed too much. 

T|ii« is true ; that the wfsdome of all these 
latter Times in Princes^ is rs^her fine 
Deliveries^ and Shiftings of Dangers and Mis- 
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chides, when they are neare^ then solid and 
grounded Courses to keepe th^ aloofe. 
this^is but to try Masteries with fortune And 
let men bewas, how they .negle^^and suffer 
Matter of Trouble, to be prepared: For no Man 
«san forbid the S^rke, nor tell whence it nugr 
come. The difficulties in Princes Businesse, 
are i^ny and ^at ; But the greatest difficulty, 
is often in their owne Minde. For it is com- 
mon ^^Princes^ (saith Tacitus) to will Con- 
tradi<5lories. Sunt pierumqut Regum voluntates 
vehementes, inter se contraries. For it is the 
Soicecisme of P^wer, to thinke to Command the 
End, and yet not>to endure the Meane. 

Kings have to deale with their Neighbours; 
their Wives; their Children; their Pr dates or 
Clergie; their Nobles; their Second-Nobles or 
Gentlemen; their Merchants; their Commons; 
and their Men of Warre; And from all these 
arise Dangers, if Care and Circumsped\ipn be 
not used. 

First for their Neighbours; There can noj 
generall Rule be given, (The Occasions are so 
variable,) sa>Te one ; which ever holdeth ; which 
is. That Princes doe keepe dv^ Centinell, that 
ndhe of their Neighbours doe overgrow so, (by 
Encrease of Territory, by Embracing of Trade, 
by Approaches, 'Or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them, then they were. And 
this is, generally, the ^prk of Standing Counsfjs 
to foresee, and to hinder it. During that Tri- 
umilirate of Kings\ King Henry the 8 . Eng- 
land, Francis their. King oi France, and Charles 
the 5 . Emferbur, there was such a watch kept*' 
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«that pi the 'Three, could a Pahse of 
^ ^rovmd^' but Other two, would straightwaies 
ballance it, eith^* by Confederation, or, if need 
were, oy a yTtee: And would not, in any i^ise, 
take up Peace at Interest. And the like was 
d^e by that League (which, G%icciardme saith^- 
was the Security of Italy) made betwene Ferdi- 
nando King of Naples; Lorenzms Medtces^ and 
Ludovicus Sforza^ PotentateSy the one of Flo* 
renciy the other of Millaine, Neitlier is the 
Opinion, of some of the Schoole-Men, to be r% 
ceived; That a warn cannot iustly be madcy 
but uj^n a precedent Iniury^ ^r ProvocatUn, 
For there is no Question, but* a iust Feare, of 
an Imminent danger, though there be no Blow 
given, i» a lawfull Cause of a Warre. 

For their Wives j There are Cruell Exam- 
ples of them. Livia is infamed for the poyson- 
ing of her husband: RoxolanUy Solymans Wife, 
was the destrudlion, of that renowned Prince, 
Sultan Mustapha; And otherwise troubled his 
«House, and Succession : Edward the Second of 
TSnglandy his Queen, had the principall hand, 
in die Deposing and Murthcr^of Ivsr Husband. 
This kinde of danger, is then to be feared, fchiefly, 
when the Wives have Plots, for the Raising^>f 
their owne Children ; Or else that they be Ad- 
' voutresscs. t 

For their Children: The Tragedies, likewise, 
o(, dangers from^them, Ijave been^many. And 
generally, the Entring of fathers, into Suspicion 
of th^i^ Children, hath becit ftver unfortunate. 
The destru(5lion of MuItaphcCy (that we named 
before) was* so fai^ to Solymarls Line, as the 
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this day^ IS suspe^led to bei^ijintrtie, ^aod cf 
fitraoge Bloud; For that Ssfymt^s the Second 
was thought to^be Supposrtitious. ^ IJ^e destruc- 
tion of Crispusy a young Prince, of rare Toward- 
(Ctesse, by Consiantinus the Great, his Fathe^, 
was in like manher fatall to hf^ House; For 
htii}EkfionstiHtimsy and Constancey his Sonnes, 
died violent deaths ; And Gonstantius his other 
Sbnne, did little better; who died, indeed, of 
Sicknesse, but after that lulianus had taken 
Armes against him. The destruftion of Deme-- 
triusy Sonne to Philip the Second, of Macedotty 
turned upon the- Father, who died of Repent- 
ance. And many like Examples there are: But 
few, or none, where the Fathers had &ood by 
such distrust ; Except it were, wherenhe Sonnes 
were up, in open Armes against them; As was 
Sefymus the first against Baiaset; And the 
three Sonnes of Henry the Second, 

England. 

For their Prelates; when they are proud and ’ 
great, there is also danger from them- As it 
was, in the dimds of Anselmus, and Thomas 
JSecket! Archbishops of Cantetd^ury ; wlio with 
their Crosiars, did almost try it, with the Kings 
Sword; Aj:^ yet they had to dealc with Stout 
* and Haughty Kfeigs ; William RufnSy Henry 
the first, and Henry the second. The danger is 
not from that StatSy ,but whefe it hath a de- 
pendance of forraine Authority; Or where^he 
«^uithmen coml'ih, and are eledled, not hw 
C(^ation of the King, cTr particular Patrons, but 
by the People! ^ ^ 
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% For their Nobles; To keepe them at a div 
• ^ce, it is not’i/amisse; But to depress^ them, 
may make a King more Absolute, but lesseS«^; 
And tesse to performe any* thing, that he 
desires. I nave noted it, in my History of King 
Henry the Seventh, of England^ who depressecb^ 
iSs Nobilityi Whereupon, it c&me to passe, that 
his Times were full of Difficult^s, & Troul^s ; 
For the Nobility ^ though they cpntinued foyall 
unto him, yet did they not co-operate^with him, 
in his Businesse. So that in eife<5l, he wSkS 
fainc to doe all things, himselfe. 

For their Second Nobles; There is not rtiuch 
danger from, them, being a cBody dispersed. 
They may sometimes discourse high, but that 
doth little Hurt: Besides, they are a Counter- 
poize to th% Higher Nobility ^ that they grow not 
too Potent: And lastly, being the most imme- 
diate in Authority, with the Common People, 
they doe best temper Popular Commotions. 

For their Merchants; They are Vena porta; 
%And if they flourish not, a Kingdome may have 
good Limmes, but will have empty Veincs, and 
nourish little. Taxes, and Imposts upon them, 
doe seldome goo^ to. the Kings ReveneV ; For « 
that that he winnes in the Hundred, he leeseth 
in the Shire; The particular Rates being in- 
creased, but the totall Bulke cf Trading rather ^ 
decreased. 

^ For their CAnmons j is little danger 
from them, except it be, where they have Great 
and Pojent Heads ; Qr wherfi f ou meddle, <*with 
the Point of Religion ; <Or their Customes,^ or 
Beanes of Life, p • “ 
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Mm It is a daiigerous 

Slater iwfaere ihey five and remyne in a Body,* 
are used to Donatives; whereof we se^Ex- 
att^s in the Mnizaries^ and PrAorjfm Bands 
of Rom: But Traynings of Men, aEnd Arming 
tb^m in several! places, and under several! Com- 
manders, and witUbut Donatives^ hie Things of 
defence, and no Danger. 

Princes are like to Heamnly Bodies^ which 
cause goo<^ or evil! times; And which have 
much Veneration^ hut no Rest. All precepts 
concerning Kings^ are in efifedt comprehended, 
in those two Renjembrances : Memento quod es 
Homo; And Memento quod es Deus, or Vice 
Dei: The one bridleth their Power, and the 
other their Will • 
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T he greatest Trust, betweene Man and Man, 
is the Trust of Giving *CounselL For in 
other Confidences, Men commit the parts of life ; 
Their 1-ands, their Goods, their Children, their 
Ci;edit,«softie particular Affaire ; But to such, as 
they make their CounsellourSy they commit the 
whole; By how much the more, they are obliged 
to all Faith and integrity. The wisest Phnc^ty 
need not thinke it any diminution to their - 
•• Greatnesse, or derogation to their Sufficiencyj 
to rely upon Counsell. God himselfe is not 
without: But hath made it‘'onePof the great 
Names, of his Wessed Sonne; The Counsellottr, 
Salomon hath pronounced, that In Counsel is 
Stability. Things will have thfcir first, or second 
Agitation ; If they be not tossed upon the Argu- 
ments of Counselly they will be tossed upon the 
Waves of Fortune; A^ be full of Inconstancy, » 
dhing, and undoing, like the Reeling of a drunk- 
en Mtin. Salomons Sonne* fSundfthe Tftroe 
CounseHy as his Father saw the t^ec^s^y of it. 

^ For the Beloved Kingdome of* God was first 
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imt, broken by^lU Cotmseli; Upon which 
Counsellf there are set, for our«lnstru<5lion, th« 
two Markes, whereby Bad Counsell is, for^ever, 
best discerned^ That it was^oung^ Qfunsell, for 
the Persons ; And Violent Counsell^ for the 
«Ma.tter. ^ 

The Ancient Times doe set fbrth in Figure, 
* both the Incorporation, and inseparable Con- 
iun<5lion of Counsel with Kings; And the wise 
and Politkiue use of Counsell by Kings: The 
one, in that they say, lupitet did marry Metis, 
which signifieth Counsell; Whereby they in- 
tend, that SoT/eij^ignty is married to Counsell; 
The other, in that which folio weth, which was 
thus: They say after lupiter was married to 
Metis, she conceived by him, and wSs . with 
Childe ; but lupiter suffered her not tfo stay, till 
she brought forth, but eat her up ; Wherby he 
became himselfe with Child, and was delivered 
of Pallas A mied, out of his Head. WhiqJi^i>'o>^“ 
strous Fable, containeth a Secr^ of Empire; 
How Kings are to make use of their Court cell^ 
of State. That first, they ought to referre mat- 
. ters unto the^n, vrtiich is the first Begetting or 
ImpregTiation ; But when thejj are elaborate, 
moulded, and shaped, in the Wombe of their 
Councell, ami grow ripe, and ready to be brought 
forth ; That then, «they suffer not their Councell 
to goe through with the Resolution, and direc- 
tion, as if it depended pn thenf; But take thf 
matter backe into their owne Hands, and m^e 
wMd^appeare to the*^rld, that the Decrees, ^nd 
finaU Directions, (whi^, because they come 
forth witlf Prdtlence, and Power, are resembled 
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to Pdilas Armed) proceeied from 
tLiid not onelytfrom their Autherify, bat (the 
moreito adde Reputation to Themselves) from 
their Headi and Device, ' 

Let us now speake of the Ineenveniencee xA 
€eunseil, and j>f the Remedies^ The Incmvenk' 
encesy that have been noted in calling, and using 
Counselli are three. First, tISe Revealing of 
Affaires, whereby ^hey become lesse Secret 
Secondly, the Weakning of the 
Princes, as if they were lesse of 
Thirdly, the Danger of being unfaithfully coun^ 
selledy and more for the good of them that coun- 
selly then of him that is counselled. For which 
Inconveniences^ the Do^rine of Italy y and Prac- 
tise»of ^ranccy in some Kings times, hath inito- 
duced CaPlnet Counsels/ A Remedy worse then 
the Disease, 

As to Secrecy: Princes are not bound to 
communicate all Matters, with all Counsellors; 
but may extradl and sele<5l. Neither is it neces- 
*«6ary, that he that consulteth what he shotdd 
doe, should declare what he will doe. But let 
Princes beware, that the unsecr^ting of their 
Affaires, comes Oiot from Themselves. And as 
for Cabinet Counseis, it may be their Motto; 
Plenus rintarum sum: One futile ^person, that 
maketh it his glory to tell. Will doe more hurt, 
then many, th^t know it their duty to conccale. 
ft is true, there be some Affaires, which require< 
esfi^me Secrecy^ which will hardly go beyond 
one^Wtwo persons, besides'' the King: NeitiA3s« 
^ are those Counsels unprosperous : Fpr besides 
the Secrecy y thej^ commonly god on constantly 


Ai&thority^of 

Themselv&. 
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In OR# SUnrit of DirOf^on^ without distra^ion. 
But then h must be a Prudent such as ft 
able to Crnnde with a Hand^MiU; Andiithose 
Inward Counlitllours^ had need alsw, be Wise 
Men, and especially true and trusty to the Kings 
%nds ; As it was ^th King Hen^v the Seventii 
of England^ who in his greatest Businesse, im^ 
parted himself t# none, except it were to Morton 
and Fox. • 

For Wtakening of Authority; The Fable 
sheweth the Remedy, Nay the Maiesty of Kings, 
is rather exalted, then diminished,^ when they 
are in the Chaire of Counsell: Neither was there 
ever Prince^ ber^ved of his Dependences, by 
hb Coufisell; Except where there hatl^ beene, 
eilfner an Overgreatnesse in one CounseUmtry 
Or an Overstrit^ Combination in Difers ; which 
are Things soone found, and holpen. 

For the last Inconvenience^ that Men will 
Counsell with an Eye to themselves; Ceftainly, 
Non inveniet Fidem super terramy is meant of 
the Nature of Times, and not of all particular 
Persons; There be, that are in Nature, Faith- 
full, ai^ Sincere, and Plaine, and Diredl; Not 
Crafty, and Involved: Let Pi4nceSy above all, 
drlw to themselves such Natures. Besides, 
Counselloum are not Commonly s(f united, but 
that one Counsitlour keepeth Centinell over 
Another; So that if any do Qounsell out of 
Fadlion, or private Ends, it commonly comes t» 
the Kings Eare.^ ^ut the best Remedy i^ if 
*l^nce^ know tlieir C^nsellours, as well as 
their CoU0sell^urs know Them : 

' Principis est Virtue maxitna nosse sues. 
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' And on the other side> Counsellottrs should not 
Be too Speculative, into their Soveraignes Per- 
son. «>The true Composition of a CounseUaur^ is 
rather to be sldlfiill in their MaSters Businesse, 
then, in his Nature; For then he is like to Ad- 
Vise him, and ^ot to Feede hjs Humour. It ii^ 
of singular use to Princes^ if they take the Opi- • 
nions of their Counsell^ both ^Seperately^ and 
Together. For Prit-ate Opinion is more free; 
but Opinion before others is more ‘Reverertd. 
In private, Men are more bold in their owne Hu- 
mours ; And in Consort, Men are more obnox- 
ious to others Humours ; Therefore it is good to 
take both: And of the inferiohr Sort, rather in 
private^ to preserve Freedome; Of the 
ratliir in Consort, to preserve Resped. It*s 
in vaine f8r Princes to take Counsel concern- 
ing Matters^ if they take no Counsell likewise 
concerning Persons: For all Matters ^ are as 
dead Images ; And the Life of the Execution of 
Affaires, resteth in the good Choice of Persons. 
“^^^either is it enough to consult concerning Per- 
sonSy Secundum genera^ as in an Idea^ or Ma- 
thematicall Description^ what thfe Kin^e and 
Charader of thfli Person should be; For the 
greatest Errours are conunitted, and the most 
lodgement fs shewne, in iHe choice of Indivi- 
duals, It was truly saidi Cj^imi Consiliarij 
mortuij Books ^ill speake plaine, when Coun- 
^ Mors Blanch. Therefore it is good to be con- 
vei^nt in them; Specially Jhe Bookes ofjsu^ 
as Themselves have ])een“* Adors upon^tlw 
^Stage. ' , • 

The CounselsS^^X this Day, in most Places, 
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aare but "familiar Meetings? where Matters are 
rather talked on, ^en debated^ And they ruif 
. too swift to the Order or A£l of Counse/jf^ It 
were better, thatt in Causes of weighs the Mat-^ 
ter were propounded one dajr, and not spoken^ 
40 , till the' next day ; In NoQe Cmsiiium, 

^was it done, in tlSe Commission *of [/nion, be- 
tweei^ England^^xA Scotland; which was a 
Grave and Orderly Assembly. I commend set 
Daies for tf*etitions: For both it gives the Suit- 
ors more certainty for their Attendance ; And it 
frees the Meetings for Matters of Estate, that 
they may Hoc agpre. In choice of Committees, 
for ripening Businesse, for the Counsell^ it is 
b^er to choose Indifferent persons, then to 
xAt an Indifferency, by putting in thofe, Jjiat 
are strong, on both sides. I commend also 
standing Commissions; As for Trade; for Trea^ 
sure; for Warre; for Suits; for some Provinces: 
For where there be divers particular Counsels^ 
and but one Counsell of Estate^ (as it is in 
Spaine) they are in effe^fl no more, then Stand-^ 
ing Commissions; Save that they have greater 
Authority, let shch, as are to informe Coutu 
selsj ou? of their particular Professions, (as Law- 
yers, Sear-men, Mint-men, and the like) be first 
heard, befoup Comn^ees; And then, as Occa- 
sion line Counsell, And let them 

not come in Multitudes, or in a Tribunitious 
Manner; For that is, t^ damoA Counsels^ nqf 
to enforme them. A long Table, and a square 
or Seats abdht the Walls, seeme Tilings 
of Forme^but are Things of Substance; For at 
a long Table, i few at the upper end, in effed, ^ 
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ityay all the Bu^nesse ; Bat in Ae othef fmte, 
^here is more we of the CowatUms 0]^ons, 
thatisit lower. A Kxngy when he presides in 
Ceuksell, kt him beware how he Opens his owne 
Inclination too much, in that adtich he pro* 
poundeth: flk dse Counsellors will bm takd 
the Winde of nim; And in stead of giving Freei 
Counsell, dng him a Song of iHacebot •> 
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F ortune it like the Market; Where many 
times, if you can stay a little, the Price 
will fall And againe, it is sometimes like 
hulds Offer; which at first offereth thS Com- 
modity at full, then consumeth parip and part, 
and still holdeth up the Price. For Occasion 
(as it is in the Common verse) tumeth a Bald 
NoddUy after she hath presented her locks in 
Front, and no hold taken: Or aul^t tumeth 
the Handle of the Bottle, first to he received^ 
and after the Belly, which is hard to claspe. 
There is surely nS greater Wisedome, then well 
to time the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things. 
Dangers are no more light, if they once seeme 
light: Anymore dangers have deceived Men, 
then forced them? Nay, it were better, to meet 
some Dangers halfe way, though they come 
nothing neare, then to^keepe too long a watch, 
upon their Approaches ; For if a Man watch^oo 
Tong^ it is odds he will fall asleepe. Og the 
other sicbs, to^be deceived, with too long Sha- 
dowes, (As somt have beencAwhen the Moone*^ 
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was low, and shone on their &iemies backe) 
^nd so to shoot, off before the time; Or to teach 
danf^rs to come on, by over early Buckling to- 
wards them, is another Extreitie. The Ripe- 
ness, or Unripenesse, of the Occasion (as we 
jaid) must ever be well weighed; And generallyf 
it is good, to commit the Beginnings of all great » 
Adions, to Argos with his huiUdred Eyes ^ And 
the Ends to BriarAis with his hundred Hands: 
First to Watch, and then to Speecb For the 
Helmet of Pluto^ which maketh the Politilke 
Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy in the ^unsell, 
& Celerity in the Ejcecution. lor when Things 
are once come to the Executicm, there is no Se- 
crecy comparable to Celerity; Like the Motion 
of a Bfillet in the Ayre^ which flyeth so swift, 
as it out-nms the Eye. 
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W E take Cunning for a Sinister or Crooked 
Wisedome.* And certainly, there is great 
difference, between a Cunning Man, and a Wise 
Manj Not onely in Point Honesty, ^but in 
point of Ability. There be that canipacke the 
Cards, and yet cannot play well; So there are 
some, that are good in Canvasses, and Fadlions, 
that are otherwise Weake Men. Againe, it is 
one thing to understand Persons, Aand^another 
thing to understand Matters; For many are^, 
perfedl in Mens Humours, that are npt greatly 
Capable of the Reall Part of Businesse ; Which 
is the Constitution of one, that hath studied 
Men, more then Bookes, Such Men are fitter 
for Practise^ then for Counsell; And they are 
good but in theif own Alley: Tume them to 
New Men, and they have lost their Ayme ; So 
as the old Rule, to know a Foole from a Wise 
Man ; Mitie antbos nudos ad ignotos, fr* videbis; 
“ttcIE’ scarce hold for them. And because these 
Cunning ^en^ are like "Haberdashers of Small 
Wares, it is ndl amisse to set fbrth their Shop. 
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It i$ a pcHnt of Ctinning; to wait tipixii binii 
•With whom you speake, with your eyeV'As th^ 
lesqjtes give it in precept: For there be msmy 
Wise Meg, that have Secret Hearts, and Trans- 
parant Countenances, Yet this would, be done^ 
^wjth a demure Abasing "of y(^ur Eye sometime^' 
as the lesuitS also doe use. , i 

Another is^ that when yo^ have anyb thing 
to obtaine of present dispatch, you entertaine, 
and amuse , the party, with whomoyou deale, 
with some other Discourse ; That he be nottoo 
much awake, to make Obiedlions. I kn^ a 
Counsellor and Secretary, thnt never came to 
Queene Elizabeth of England, with Bills to 
signe, but he would alwaies first put her into 
some discourse of Estate, that she mought the 
lesse minde the Bills. 

The like Surprize, may be made, by Moving 
things, when the Party is in haste, and cannot 
stay, to consider advisedly, of that is moved. 

If a man. would crosse a Businesse, that he 
^ doubts some other would handsomely and effec- 
tually move, let him pi*etend to wish it well, and 
move it himselfe, in such sort, as 'okay foile it 
The breaking off, in the midst of ttiat, one 
was about to say, as if he tooke himselfe up, 
breeds a greater Appetite in him, with whom 
you conferre, to know more. 

And because it workes better, when any 
il^hing seemeth 'to be gotten from you by Ques- 
tion, then if you offer it of your selfe, you may 
lay ^ (Bait for a Question, oy shewing ahother 
Visage and Countenance, then you ^ wont; 

” To «^<nd, to give Occasion, for the party to 



what the Matter ie of the Change? As 
Nehemms did; And I had net ln^an thaiUmia 
bwi sadMf&re ike ^ 

In Things^ that are tender and unuleasfng, it 
is good to breake the Ice, some whose Woids 
•re of lesse weightj saM to reserve the men’e 
^weighty Voice, to*come in, as bjr chance, so ’ 
that l^e may ^ %sked the Quesnon upon the 
others Speech. As Narcissus did, in relating to 
Claudius, the Marriage of Messalina and Stilus, 

In things, that a Man would not be seen in, * 
himselfe; It is a Point of Cunning, to borrow 
the Name of the ^orld; As to say; The World 
sayes, Or, There iSf,a speech abroad, 

1 knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, 
he would put that which was mdst Mateiiall, in 
the PbsUscript, as if it had been a By«matter. 

licnew another, that when he came to have 
Speech, he would passe over that, that he in> 
tended most, and goe forth, and come backe 
againe, and speake of it, as of a Things ^t he 
h^ almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves, to be surprized, at 
such times, as it 4s like, the party that they 
work u^on, will suddenly come upon them; And 
to be found with a Letter in their hand, or doing 
somewhat ^ich they are not accustomed; To 
the end, they ma>» be apposed of those things, ' 
which of themselves they are desirous to utter. 

It is a Point of Cunning, tB let fall thosf!, 
Words, in a Mans owne Name, which he wonld 
hai^?b*another Man'leame, and use, and^here- 
iQKm take Advantage. ’*1 knew two, that were 
Competitors, for the Secretaries^ Place, in Queens 
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Elizabeths time, and yet kept good Quarter be- 
ctweene themselves; And would conferre^ one 
will), another, upon the Businesse; And the 
one of tl^em said, That to be»a Secretary, in 
the Declination of a Monarchy^ was a Ticklish 
Thing, and that he didmot affe^ it: The other^ 
^straight caug^it up those Wo^s, and discoursed 
with divers ofhis Friends, that he had no ^reason 
to desire to be Secwtary, in the Declination of a 
Monarchy, The hrst Man tooke ho}d of it, and 
found Meanes, it was told the Queenej Who 
hearing of a Declination of a Monarchy^ tooke 
it so ill, as she would never ^fter heare of the 
others Suit. 

There is a Cunnings which we in England 
call, 'Bhe Turtiing of the Cat in the Pan; which 
is, when that which a Man sayes to another, he 
laies it, as if Another had said it to him. «And 
to say Truth, it is not easie, when such a Mat- 
ter passed between two, to make it appeare, 
irom which of them, it first moved and began. 

I It is a way, that some men have, to glaunce 
^and dart at Others, by Justifying themselves, by 
Negatives; As to say, This I doe not: As Tigil- 
linns did towards Burrhus; Se non diversas 
spes^ sed Incolumitatem Imperatoris simplioitlr 
sfeilare. 

Some have in readinessc, ''o many Tales and 
Stories, as there is Nothing, they would insinu- 
ate, but they Vian wrap it into a Tale; which 
Wveth both to keepe themselves more in Guard, 
and t9 make others carry itj-with more Pl^tfSa^e. 

it is a good Point of Cunnings for a Man, to 
shape the Answer he would havu, in^'his ownO 
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Words, and Propositions; For it makes the 
other Party sticke the lesse. 

It is strange, how long some Men will |^e in 
wait, to speake*somew|xat, they desire to say; 
And how fane about they will fetch ; And how 
enany other Matters they will beat over, to come 
^neare it It is a Vhing of great •Patience, buf 
yet o^much Use.* 

sudden, bold, and unexpedled Question, 
doth man^a times surprise a Man, and lay him 
open. Like to him, that having changed his 
Name, and walking in Pauls, Another suddenly 
came behind hiip, and called him by his true 
Name, whereat straightwaies he looked backe. 

But these Small Wares, and Petty Points of 
Cunning, are infinite : And it were a good deed, 
to make a List of them; For that nolhing doth 
more hurt in a State, then that Cunning Men 
passe for Wise, 

But certainly, some there are, that know 
the Resorts and Falls of Business^ that cwnnot 
sinke into the Maine of it: Like a House, that 
hath convenient Staires, and Entries, but never 
a faire Room*. Therfore, you shall see them 
finde oilt pretty Looses in the Conclusion, but 
ar^ no waies able to Examine, or debate Mat- 
ters. And jpt commonly they taka advantage 
of their Inability, and would be thought Wits of 
diredlion. Some build rather upon the Abusing 
of others, and (as we now say ;) ^Putting Tricky 
upon ihemj Then upon Soundnesse of thdir 
oWir j^oceedings. But Salomon saith ; P^u^ens 
iuivertit ej/i Gressus , suds: Stultus divertit ad 
Daios, • ft 
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fot a iVtaifit wife ^ 

an Ant is ii wise Creature Jioit it Selfe; But 
/Vit is a shrewd Thing, in an Orchard, or 
Garaen. And certainly, Men that are great 
Loveri of Themselves^ waste the Publique. 
Divide w^jth reason betweene Selfe4ovey and 
Society: And be so true to thy Sel/Cf as thou be 
not fafie to Others; Specially to thy King, and 
Country. It is a poore Center of a Mans Adlions. 
Himsel/e, It is right Earth. For that onely 
'^stands fast upon his owne Center; Whereas all 
Things, that have Affinity with the Heavens^ 
move upon the Center of ailother, which they 
benefit. The Referring of all to a Mahs Sel/e, 
is more tolerable in a Soveraigne Prince; Be- 
cause Themselves are not onely .^hemselves; 
But their Good and Evill, is at the perill of the 
Publique Fortune. But it is a desperate Evill 
a Servant t<? a Princ^ or a Citizen in a Re- 
ptkblique. For whatsoever Affaires passe such 
a ]^ans Hands, he crooketh them to hi^'^'^Ae 
Endsi Which must, needs be often Eccentrick 
* to the Ends of hfs Master, or State, ^erefore 
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let Princes^ or States, choose such Servants, as 
have not this maxhe; Except they meane their 
Service should be made but the Acces^py. 
That which mak^th the EfTedl more pernicious, 
is, that all Proportion is lost. It were dispro- 
portion enough, for the Servants Good, to be 
preferred before tlfe Masters; Bdt yet it is a* 
greater Extreme, when a little Good of the Ser- 
vant, &all carry Things, against a great Good 
of the Mast|rs. And yet that is the case of Bad 
Officers, Treasurers, Ambassadours, Generals, 
and other False and Corrupt Servants; which 
set a Bias upon their Bowie, of their owne Petty 
Ends, and Envies, to the overthrow of their 
Masters Great and Important Affaires. And 
for the most part, the Good such Servaifts re- 
ceive, is after the Modell of their owneJF ortune ; 
But the Hurt they sell for that Good, is after 
the Modell of their Masters Fortune. Arid cer- 
tainly, it is the Nature of Extreme Selfe-Lovers; 
As they will set an House on Fire,^and ir were 
but to roast their Egges; And yet these Men, 
many times, hold credit with their Masters; 
Because their Study is but to please Them, and 
profit Themselves: And for eithy respedl, they 
will abandon the Good of their Affaires. 

Wisedome for a Mans Sel/e, is in many 
Branches thereof, a depraved Thing. It is the 
Wisedome of Rats^ that will be sure to leave a 
House, somewhat before it fall ft is the Wise- ^ 
dome of the Fox, that thrusts out the liadgestt 
who digged & made*Roome for him. It Jhe 
Wisedome of Crocodiles, that shed teares, when 
they would^^voure. But that wjiich is specially 

H 
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to be noted, is, that those, which (as Cictro 
isaies of Pompey) are, Sui Amantes sine Rivaliy 
are fnany times unfortunate. And whereas they 
have all ^jtbeir time sacrificed* to Themselvesy 
t!|ey become in the ehd themselves Sacrifices to 
^the Inconstancy of Fortune; whose Wings thep 
thought, by tSieir Self-Wiseiomey to have Pin)^ 
nioned. • 


to iii> 
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A S the Birthg of Living Creatures, at first, 
arc ill shappn : So are all Innovations^ 
which are the Births of Time. Yet notwith- 
standing, as Those that first bring HoncJlir into 
their Family, are commonly more wwthy, then 
most that succeed : So the first President (if it 
be good) is seldome attained by Imitation. For 
111, to Mans Nature, as it stands perverted, hath 
a Naturall Motion, strongest in, i^ontinuance : 
But Good, as a Forced Motion, strongest at firsts 
Surely every Medicine is an Innovation; And 
he that will ^ot •apply New Remedies, must 
expedl Evils: .For Times is the greatest 
Inftovatour: And if Time, of coursoy alter Things 
to the wors^ and Wisedome, and Ceunsell shall 
not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
End? It is true, that what is setlgd by Custome, 
though it be not good, ]^et at least it is fit. And* 
those Things, which have long gone togethft-, 
are as it were ^confederate within themselves : 
Whereas ^ew Things peece not so well ; But 
though they helpe by their utility, yet they trou- 
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ble, by their Inconformity. Besides, they are like 
Strangers; more Admired, and le$se Favoured. 
All this is true, if Time stood still ; which con- 
trariwise nrovcth so round, that*a Froward Re- 
tention of Custome, is as turbulent a Thing, as 
an Innovaiiof^: And they tlii^t Reverence too^' 
much Old Times, are but a Scorne to the New. 
It were good therefore, that Mhn in their Inno- 
vations^ would folldw the Example of Time it 
selfe; which indeed Innovatetk gicatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees, scarce to be perceived : 
For otherwise, whatsoever is New, is unlooked 
for ; And ever it mends Some, and paircs Other: 
And he that is holpen, takes nt for a Fortune, 
and thinks the Time ; And he that is hurt, for a 
^ wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. It is 
gGitJd also,® not to try Experiments in States ; 
Except the Necessity be Urgent, or the utility 
Evident : And well to beware, that it be the 
Reformation, that draweth on the Change ; And 
not the desire of Change, that pretendeth the 
* Reformation. And lastly, that the Novelty^ 
though it be not reieded, yet be held for a Sus- 
ped: And, as the Scripture* saith; That we 
make a stand ufton the Ancieftt Way^ and then 
looke about us^ and discover^ what is the strai^t, 
and right vAiy^ and so to walks in zlf 
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A FFECTED Dispatch^ is one of the most 
^ dangerous«things to Businesse that can be. 

It is like that, which the Physicians call Predi- 
gestioHy or Hasty Digestion; which i^ sure to 
fill the Body, full of Crudities, and secret Seeds 
of Diseases. Therefore, measure nit Dispatch^ 
by the Times of Sitting, but by the Advance-' 
ment of the Businesse. And as in Races, it is 
not the large Stride, or High Lift, that makes 
the Speed : So in Businesse, the*Keeping close 
to the matter, and not Taking of it too much at* 
once, procureth DispaUh* It is the Care of 
Some^onely*to come off speedily, for the time; 
Or to contrive some false Pexibds of Businesse,' 
l>^ause they may seeme Men o/^Dispatch, But 
it is one ^hing, to Abbreviate b/ ContradBng, ^ 
Another by Cuttfbg off : And Businesse so han- 
dled at several!^ Sittings or Jdeetings, goeth 
commonly backward and forward, i^.£m unsteady 
Maiyier. I knew a Wise Man^ that had it for 
a By-word, when he s^w Men hasten tf> a con- 
clusion ;• Stay a little, that we may make an^ 
End the sdoner, • 
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On the other side. True Dispatch is a rich 
^ing. For Time is the measuiitiof Businesse, 
as Mbney is of Wares: Md Busjnesse is bought 
at a deare*Hand, where Inere is small dispatch. 
The Spartans^ and Spaniards^ have been tiote^ 
tto be of Small dispatch; venga la Muerte 
de Spagna; Let my Death come from Spaine;*' 
For then it will be gure to be long in comihing. 

Give good Hearing to those, that give the 
first Information in Businesse ; And rather 
them in the beginning, then interrupt them in 
the continuance of their Speeches : for he that 
is put out of his owne Order, Vill goe forward 
and backward, and be more* tedious while he 
waits ppon his Memory, then he could have 
been, if he had gone on, in his owne course. 
But sometimes it is seene, that the Moderator is 
more troublesome, then the Ador. 

Iterations are commonly losse of Time : But 
there is no such Gaine of Time, as to iterate 
often the State of the Question: For it chaseth 
nway many a Frivolous Speech, as it is comming 
forth. Long and Curious Speecl^ps, are as fit 
for Dispatch^ as a Robe or Mantle with -a long 
Traine, is for Race. Prefaces, and Passag/^s, 
and Excusations, and other Speeches of Refer- 
ence to the* Person, are grea^ wasfs of Time; 
And though they seeme to proceed of Modesty, 
they are Bravery. Yet bewSre of being too 
Mgteriall, vhen there is any Impediment or 
Obstru^ion in Mens Wils ; F or Pre-occupation 
of Minde, ever requireth preface of Speech; 

’ Like a Fomentation to make the unguefnt enter. 

Above all things, Order, and Distribution, 
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and Singling out of Parts, is the life of Dis- 
fateh; ^ as ^ DistrUtuHon be not too subdll :* 
For he that doth not divide, will never inter 
well into Businfisse; he that durideth too 
muchr will npver come out of it clearely. To 
*bboose Time, is t<) save Time ; ^d an Unsea^ 
enable Motion is but Beating the Ayre. Thm 
be thiee Parts of Businesse: The PreparaHonj 
The Debate, or Examinatiohj And the Perfec- 
tion, Whefeof, if you looke for Dispatch, let thS 
Middle onely be the Worke of Many, and the 
First and ijist the Worke of Few. The Pro- 
ceeding upon somewhat conceived in Writing, 
doth for the most part facilitate Dispatch; For 
though it should be wholly rcieded, yet that 
Negative is more pregnant of Diredio^, then 
an Definite; As Ashes are more fibnerative 
then Dust. 
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I T hath been an Opinion, that the French are 
wiser then they seeme ; And the Spaniards 
seeme wiser then they are. BAt howsoever it be 
between Nations, certainly it*is so between Man 
and ^an. For as the Apostle saith of GpdlU 
nesse; Having a shew of Godlinesses but deny^ 
ing the rower thereof: So certainly, there are 
in Point of Wisedome, and Sufficiency, that 
doe Nothing or Little, very solemnly; Magno 
conatu Nugas, It is a Ridiculous Thing, and 
fit for a Satyle, to Persons of Judgement, to see 
«what shifts these Formalists have, and what 
Prospeflives, to make Superficies Jo seeme Bodys 
that hath Depth and Bulke. Some are so Close 
and Reserved, as they will not shew their Wares, 
but by a darke Light; And seeme alwaies to 
keepe bacWe somewhat: An^ wheh they know 
within themselves, they speake of that they doe 
not well know^ would neverthelesse seeme to 
^Ijhers, to know of that, which they may not well 
speake. Some helpe themselves with Counte- 
nance* and Gesture, and are wise by Signes ; As 
Cicero ^ithof PisOs that when he«ans\fiered him, 
he fetched one of his Browes,.up to his Fore- 
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he»d, and bent the other downe to his Giin : 
RcspondeSy aliero ad FronUm sublato^ altero ai 
Mentum deptesso Supercilio; CrudelitatiM tibi 
non placere. Some thinke to beare it,^by Speak- 
ing a great Word, and being peremptory ; And 
goe on, and take by admittance that, which the?i 
cannot make go^. Some, whatsoever is beyond 
theii^each, will seeme to despise or make light 
of it, as Impertinent, or Curious ; And so would 
have thei/ Ignorance seeme Judgement. Some 
are never without a Difference, and conunonly 
by Amusing Men with a Subtilty, blanch the 
matter; Of whdhi A, Gellius saith; Hominent 
dolirum, qui VerSorum Minutijs Rtruni frangit 
Pondera, Of whxh kinde also, Plata^ in his 
Protagoras bringeth in ProdicuSy in jfiprne, and 
maketh him make a Speech, that cffisisteth of 
distinctions from the Beginning to the End. 
Generally, Such Men in all Deliberations, finde 
ease to be of the Negative Side; andaffeCl a 
Credit, to obieCl and foretell' Difficulties : For 
when propositions are denied, there is an End ’ 
of them ; But if ^hey be allowed, it requireth a 
New Worke^: which false Point of Wisedome, 
the Bane of Busincsse. To conclude, there 
is no decaying Merchant, or 4ffiward Beggar, 
hath SO niikny ']^ricks, to uphofi Ihe Credit of 
their wealth, as these Empty persons have, to 
maintaine the Credit of their Safficiency. Seem- 
ing Wise-men may make shift to get Opinjpii : 
But let no Man choose them for £mplo>mient ; 
For certainly, you were better take fdr ^Busi- 
nesse, t Man somewhat Absurd, then ovcr^ 
FormalL 
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I T had beene hard for him*that spake it, to 
have put more Truth and* untruth together, 
in few ^ords, then in that Speech ; Whosoever 
is deligh^ in solitude^ is either a wilde Beasts 
ora Goar Fcur it is most true, that a Naturall 
and Secret Hatred, and Aversation towards 
Society, in any Man, hath somewhat of the 
Savage Beast; But it is most Untrue, that it 
^ should have iay Chara<fler, at all, of the Divine 
<^ature; Except it proceed, not out of a Plea- 
sure in Solitude, but out of ^.Loi^e and desire, 
to sequester a h^ns Sdfe, for a Higher Conver- 
sation : Such as is found, to have been falsely 
and fainedly^ |i^ome of the Heathen ; As Epi- 
tt menides the (Indian, Numafiit Rbman, Em- 
pedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana ; 
And truly and^really, in divers of the Ancient 
Hermits, and Holy Fathers of the Church. But 
little doe Men perceive, what Solitude is^ and 
how*farre it extendeth For a Crowd is not 
Company ; And Faces are but a Gallefy of Pic- 
tures; And Talkc but a Ti^chling Cymball, 
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^ere there is no Love. The Latine Adage 
meeteth ivith it a little ; Magna Civitas, Magna 
solUudo; Because in a great Towne, Fhnds 
are scattered; So that there is not that Fellow- 
ship, for the most Part, which is in lesse Neigh- 
bourhoods. But weimay goe further, and^afifime 
cnost truly ; Thaj it is a meere, and miserable 
Solitiode, to want true Fren^j without which 
the World is but a Wildemesse : And even in 
this sense *also of Solitude^ whosoever in the 
Frame of his Nature and Affe6lions, is unfit for 
Frendsh^f he taketh it of the Beast, and not 
from Humanity. • 

A principall Fi^it of Frendskip^ is the Ease 
and Discharge of the Fulnesse and Swellings 
of the Heart, which Passions of all Upds doe 
cause and induce. We know Disease^f Stop^ 
pings, and Suffocations, are the most dangerous 
in the body; And it is not much otherwise in 
the Minde: You may take Sarza to open the 
Liver ; Steele to open the Spleene', Flowers of 
Sulphur •for the Lungs ; Castoreum for the 
Braine ; But no R#*ceipt openeth the Heart, but 
a true Frend; To whom you may jmpart, Griefes, 
loyes, Feares, Hopes, Suspicions, Counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the Heart,'' to oppresse 
it, in a kind bf Civill Shrift or Confession. 

It is a Strange Thing to observe, how high 
a Rate, Great Kings and Monarchs, do set upon 
this Fruit of Frendship, wherof we speake,: 
So great, as they purchase it, many times, at the 
hazard of their owne Safety, and Greatne^se. 
For Princes, in^ regard of the distance of their 
Fortune, from that of their Subfecfls & Servants, 
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cannot gather this Fruit; Except (to m&e 
Ubemselves capable thereof) they raise some 
Peioons, to be as it were Companions^ and 
almost Equals to themselves, Which many times 
sorteth to Inconvenience. The Modeme Lan- 
^ guages givei unto such Pe^ons, the Name df 
Famritesy or Privadoes; As if it were Matter 
of Grace, or Conversation. But the Roman* Name 
attaineth the tnle Use, and Cause thereof ; 
Naming them Participes Curaruik; For it -is 
that, which tieth the knot. And we see plaii^y, 
that this hath been done, not by Weake and 
Passionate Princes onely, but by t^ Wisest, 
and most Politique that ever reigned; Who 
have ^oftentimes ioyned to themselves, some of 
their Servants; Whom both Themselves have 
called P^ends; And allowed Others likewise to 
call them in the same manner ; Using the Word 
which is received between Private Men. 

Z. Syllay when he commanded RomCy raised 
Pompey (after surnamed the Great) to that 
. Heigth, that Pompey vaunted Himselfe for Syl- 
Ids Overmatch. For when he had carried the 
Cotisulship for a Frend of his, agdinst the pursuit 
of Syllay and t&t Sylla did a little resent thejpat, 
and began t6 speake great, Pompey turned upon 
him againe, and in effe^l bad him be quiet; 
For that more Men adored the Sunne Rising, 
then the Sun^e setting. With lulius Ccesar, 
^Decimus Brutus had obtained that Interest, as 
he set him downe, in his J'estament, fof Heire 
in^Rdmainder, after hi«s Nephew, And this was 
the Man, that had power with hjm, to draw him 
forth to his deafn. For when Cffsar would have 
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discharged the Senate, in regard of some ill 
Presages, and specially a Dreamc of Calpumia; 
This Man lifted him gently by the Arme, oiKt of 
his Chaire, telling him, he hoped he MiK>uld not 
dismisse the Senate, till his wife had dreamt a 
letter Dreame. Aijd it seemeth, h^s favour was . 
^ great, as Antonius in a Letter, which is re- 
at^ lierda^lm, in one of Cic€rds PhiHppiques^ 
calleth him Venefica^ Witclfj As if he had 
enchanted ^asar, Augustus raised Agrippa 
(though of meane Birth) to that Heighth, as 
when he consulted with Macenas, a^ut the 
Marriage of his Daughter Julia, Macenas tookc 
the Liberty to telLhim; That he must either 
marry his Daughter to Agrippa, or take away 
his life, there was no third way, he ha^made 
him so great. With Tiberius Ccesarp Seianus 
had ascended to that Height, as they Two were 
tearmed and reckoned, as a Paire of Frends. 
Tiberius in a Letter to him snith; H<ec pro 
AmicitiA nostrd non occultavi: And the whole 
Senate, dedicated an Altar to Frendship, as to 
a Goddesse, in respedl of the great Dearenesse 
of Frendship, betv^en them Two. The like or 
more was between Septimius Seikrus, and Plan- 
tiaHus, For he forced his Eldest Sonne to marry 
the Daughtei^ of Plautianus; And would often 
maintaine Plautiahus, in doing Affronts to his 
Son : And did write also in a Jitter to the 
Senate, by these Words \J love the Man so well, “ 
as I wish he may over-live me. Now if thero 
Princes, had beeneas^a Traian, or 2, Marcue Au;r 
retius, A \|[an might have thought, that this had 
proceeded of an* abundant Goodnesse of Nature; 
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])ut being Men so Wise, of such Strength and 
Seve^tie of minde, and so Extreme Lovers of 
Thegnselves, as all these were ; It proveth most 
plainly, Ijjiat they found theia owne Felicitie 
(though as great as ever happened to Mortall 
Men) but as an Halfe Peece, except they moughh 
have a Freni xq make it Entire: And yet, which 
is more, they were Princes^ that had WivesJ 
Sonnes, Nephews ; And yet all these could not 
supply the Comfort of Frendship. 

It is not to be forgotten, what CommineM 
observeth, of his first Master Duke ChaHes the 
Hardys Namely, that hee wopld communicate 
his Secrets with none; And^ least of all, those 
Secrets, which troubled him most Whereupon 
he go^ on, and saith. That towards his Latter 
time ; Thf^t dosenesse did impatre^ and a little 
perish his understanding. Surely Commineus 
mought have made the same Judgement also, if 
it had pleased l||m, of his Second Master Lewis 
the Eleventl^ whose dosenesse was indeed his 
Tormentour. The Parable of Pythagoras is 
darke, but true ; Cor ne edito; Eat not the Heart 
Certainly, if a Man would gi^e it u hard Phrase, 
Those that want Frends to open themselves 
imto, are Cauniballs of their owne Hearts, but 
one Thing is most Admirable, (wh^ewith I will 
conclude this first Fruit of frendship) which is, 
that this Communicating of a Mans Selfe to his 
works two cohtmrie Effeds; For it re- 
dtfubleth loyesy and cutteth Griefes in Halfes. 
Fo;, there is no Man, that imparteth his loyes to 
his Frend^ but he ioyeth the morej^ And no 
Man, that imparteth his Griefes to his Ftend 
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but bee grievtik the lesse. So that it is, in 
Truth Operation upon a Mans Minde, of like* 
vertue, as the Alchymisti use to attribute to 
their Stone, fbr«Mans Bodie ; That worketh 
all Contrary Ef&dls, but still to the Good, and 
dSeneht of Nature.^ But yet, without prayin^f in 
Aid of Alckymists^ there is a mantfest Image 
this. Ip the ordinarie course of Nature. For in 
Bodies, Union strengthneth %nd cherisheth any 
Naturall A^ion ; And, on the other side, weak- 
neth and duUeth any violent Impression : And ' 
even so is it of Minds. 

The second ^ruit of Fnndship^ is Health- 
full and Soveraigite for the Understandings as 
the first is for the AffeHions. For Frendship 
makSgth indeed a fain Day in the AJf^ionSs 
from Storme and Tempests: But it m^eth Day-- 
light in the Understandings out of Darknesse 
& Confusion of Thoughts. Neither is this to be 
understood, onely of Faithfull Counsell, which a 
Man receiveth from his Frendj Bpt before you 
come to t^t, certaine it is, that whosoever hath^ 
his Minde fraught, with many Thoughts, his 
Wits and I7n(lerst9nding doe clarifie and breake 
up, in the Communicating and tiscoursing with 
Ailbther: He tossethhis Thoughts^ more easily; 
He marshaljeth them more orderly; He seeth 
how they looke when they are turned into VJprds ; 
Finally, He waxeth wiser then gimselfe; And 
that more by an Hour^s discourse, then by sb 
Dayes Meditation. It was well said by ThefM- 
stoclef to the King 3f Persia; That speeeh V)as 
like Clot^ of ArraSs ofeneds and put abroad; 
Whereby the Imagery doth appeare in Figi^re; 
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whereas in Thoughts^ they lie hut as in Packs, 
Neither is this Second Fruit of Frendsh^y in 
openjjig the Understanding, restrained Onely to 
*such Fren^, as are able 'to gii^ a Man’ Coun- 
sel!; (They indeed are best) But even^ without 
that, a Man leameth of Himselfe, and bringethc. 
Sis owne Thoughts to Light,® and whetteth his 
Wits as against a Stone, which it selfe cuts not^’ 
In a word, a Man were better relate himselfe, to 
a Statua, or Pidlure, then to suffer hi^ Thoughts 
to passe in smother. ^ 

Adde now, to make this Second Fruit of 
Frendship compleat, that otl^er Point, which 
lieth more open, and falleth ^ithin Vulgar Ob- 
servation; which is Faithfull Counsel! from a 
Frend,^ Heraclitus saith well, in one of • his 
i^nigmaest! Dry Light is ever the best. And 
certaine it is, that the Light, that a man receiv- 
eth, by Counsell from Another, is Drier, and 
purer, then that which commeth from his owne 
Understandiitg, and Judgement; which is ever 
infused and drenched in his Affedlions and Cus- 
tomes. So as, there is as much difference, be- 
tweene the Counsell, that a Frend ^veth, and 
that a Man givedh himselfe, as there is between 
the Counsell of a Frend, and of a Flatterer, For 
there is no .such Flatterer, as is a Mans Selfe ; 
And Acre is no such Remed)-^ against Flattery 
of a Mans Selfe, as the Liberty of a Frend, 
Qounsell is of two Sorts; The one concerning 
Afnnners, the other concerning Businesse, For 
the .Fierst ; The best Preservative to keefie the 
Minde in Health, is th^ faithfull Adn^nition of 
a Frend, The Calling of a Mans Selfe, to a 
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$tn^ AccoiinV'is a M^icine, sometime, too 
Pierc^ and Coirosive. Reading good Bookes 
of Mondky^ is a little and Dead, oWrV' 
ing our Faults indOthefs, is sometimes improper 
for our Case. But the best Receipt (best (I say) 
lo worke, and best ^0 take) is the Atoonition of . 
a Frend, It is a strange thing to fchold, what 
^flrosse JErrours, and extreme Absurdities, Many 
(especially of the greater Sort) doe commit, for 
want of a F^endy to tell them of them ; To the 
great daminage, both of their Fame, & Fortune. 
For, as .S'. lames saith, they ase as Men, that 
laake sometimes info a Glasses and presently for- 
get their own Shap^ Favour. As for Busu 
nesssf a Man may think, if he will, that two 
Eyes see no more then one ; Or that a GaiSester 
seelh alwaies more then a Looker on ; Or that a 
Man Jn Anger, is as Wise as he, that hath said 
over the foure and twenty Letters; Or that a 
Musket may be shot off, aswell upon the Arme, 
as upon a Rest ; And such other and high 
Imaginations, to thinke Himselfe All in AIL But 
when all is done, the Helpe of good Counsell, is 
that, which ^Businesse straight And if 

any Man thinke, that he will takf Counsell, but 
it sflall be by Peeces ; Asking Coimsell in one 
Businesse of ^ne Man, and in anothei» Businesse 
of another Man ; It te well, (that is to say, better 
perhaps then if he asked none a^ all ;) but he 
runneth two dangers: One, that he shall not be 
faithfully counselled ; For it is a rare Thing, ex^ 
cept it be from a p^edl and entire Frefed, rfo 
have Couni^ll given, but such as shalbe bowed 
and crooked to borne ends, whish he hath that 
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giveth it The other, that he shall have Counsell 
given, hurtfull, and unsafe, (thou|^ with good 
Meaning) and mixt, l|ptly of Mischiefe, and 
partly of Remedy; Ev^ as ifcyou would call a 
Physician, that is thought good, for the Cure o1 
the Disease^ you complaii^e (^, but is una^c^ 
quainted with your body; And therefore, may 
put you in way for a present Cure, but over- 
throweth your Health in some other kinde; And 
so cure the Disease, and kill the Ps^ient. ^But a 
Frendy that is wholly acquainted with a Mans 
Estate, will beware by furthering any present 
Susiftesse, how he dasheth upon other Incon- 
venience. And therefore, rqst not upon ScattiT' 
$d Counsels; They will rather distract, and Mis- 
leaddi then Settle, and Dired. 

Aftei; these two Noble Fruits of Frendship; 
{Peace in the AffeSlions, and Support of the 
Judgement^ followeth the last Fruit; which is 
like the Porngranaty full of many kernels; I 
meane Aid. and Bearing a Party in all ABionSy 
and Occasions, Here, the best Way, to repre- 
sent to life the manifold use of Frendshipy is to 
cast and see, how many Things :here are, which 
a Man cannoi. doe Himselfe; And then it will 
appeare, that it was a Sparing Speech oi the 
Ancients, to say. That a Frenf is another 
Himselfe: For that a Frend is farre more then 
Hitnselfe, ^en have their Time, and die many 
times in desire of some Things, which they prin- 
cipally take to Heart ; Yhe bestowing of a Child, 
T|ie. Finishing of a Worke, Or the like. If a 
Man have a true Frendy he may ^ jest almost 
seizure, that the. Care of those Thin^, will con- 
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two Lives in his desires. A Man hath a Body,^ 
and that Body is confined to a Place; Butjwhere 
Frendship is, all Offices of Life, are as it Vere 
granted to Him^ and his Deputy. F8r he may 
^exercise them by his Frend, How many Things 
are there, which ar Man cannot, with any Facea 
4or Comelines, say or doe Himselfe? A Man 
can ^^ce alledge his owt^^ Merits with mo- 
desty, much lesse extoll them: A man cannot 
sometimes%rooke to Supplicate or Beg: And a 
number of the like. But all these Things, are 
Gracefull in a Frends Mouth, Vhich are Blush- 
ing in a Mans Chvne. So againe, a Mans Per- 
son hath many prdper Relations, which he can- 
not put off. A Man cannot speake to his^onne, 
but as a Father; To his Wife, but as a Hus- 
band ; To his Enemy, but upon Tenxffes: where- 
as a Frend may speak, as the Case requires, and 
not as it sorteth with the Person. But to enu- 
merate these Things were endlesse : I have given 
the Rule, where a Man cannot fitly play his 
owne Part; If he have not a Frend, he may quiw 
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IDICHES are for Spending; And Spending 
for Honour and good -^aions. Therefore 
Extraordinary Ex^ence must be Hmitted by the 
Wortlfofthe Occasion: For Voluntary Undoings 
may be p|!well for a Mans Country^ as for the 
Kingdome of Heaven, But Ordinary Expence 
ought to be limittcd by a Mans Estate ; And go- 
verned with such regard, as it be within his 
Compasse ; i\nd not subiedl to Deceit and Abuse 
of Servants ; And ordered to the best Shew, that 
^the Bils may be lesse, then the Ekimation 
abroad. Certainly, if a Maft wiH keep but of 
Even hand, hi! Ordinary Expences ought to 
be, but to th^Halfe of his Receipts; And if ‘he 
thinke to waxe Rich, but to the Thjrd Part. It* 
is no Basenesse, for the Gmeatest, to descend 
and looke, into their owne Estate, Some.for- 
Joeare ij, not upon Negligence alone, But doubt- 
ing to bring Themselves into Melancholy, in 
respe<3 they shall finde it Broken. But Wounds 
cannot be Cured withdut Searching., He that 
cannot looke intobhis own Estate kt all, had need 
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both Choose well, those whom he employeth, 
and change them often: For New are more 
Timorous, and lesse Subtile. He that can iSoke 
into his Estate ^t seldome, it behovAh him to 
tume all to Certainties. A Man had need, if he 
oe Plentifull, in some kinde of Exptnee^ to be as 
Saving agmne,*in some other. As if he be Plen- 
tifull ifi Dill, to be Saving in^pparell: If he be 
Plentifull in the Hall, to be Saving in the Stable : 
And the lilfe. For he that is Plentifull in Ex- 
petices of all Kindes, will hardly be preserved 
from Decay. In Qearing of a Mans Estate, he 
may as well hurt Himselfe in being too sudden, 
as in letting it ruifne on too long. For hasty 
Selling is commonly as Disadvantage£d>le as 
Interest. Besides, he that cleares at once, will 
relapse; For finding himselfe out of ^Straights, 
he will revert to his Customes: But hee that 
cleareth by Degrees, induceth a Habite of Fru- 
galitie, and gaineth as well upon his Minde, as 
upon his Estate. Certainly, ivho hsfth a State to 
tepaire, may not despise small Things: And« 
commonly; it ys le|^e dishonourable, to abridge 
pettie Charges, then to stoope toj;>cttie Gettings. 
A Man ought warily to beginne Charges, which 
^nce begun will Continue: But in Tviattcrs, that 
returne not, he may be more Magnificent. 
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0{ tibe ttttc iSteatmsftc of IBtfnstiomK 
antr (Sstates 


T he Speech of Themistocles the Athenian^ 
whicl} was Haughtie and Arrogant, in tak- 
ing so much to Himselfe, had been a Grave and 
Wise Observation and Censure, applied at large 
to others. Desired at a Feast to touch a Lute, 
he said ; He ^could not fiddle^ hut yet he could 
make a small Towne^ a great Citty, These 
^ords (holpen a little with a Metaphbre) may 
expresse two differing Abilities, in those that 
deale in Busineise of Estate. For if a true Sur- 
vey be taken} of Counsellours and Statesman, 
there may be found (though rarely) those, which * 
can make a Small State Greut^ and yet cannot 
Fiddle: As on^the other side, there will be found 
^ grea|^many, that can fiddle very cunningly, 
but yet are so farre from being able, to make a 
SmqlkState Greats as thcit^Gift lieth thd other 
way; To bring a Greaf and Flourish^g Estate 
to Rtune and Decay. And certainly, those De- 
generate Arts arid Shifts, whereby many Couii- 
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sellours and Governoursi gaine both Favour 
with their Masters, and Estimation with the 
Vulgar, deserve no better Name then Fidlmg; 
Being Things, rsfther pleasing for the Oime, and 
ffracefuU to themsdves onely, then tending to 
me Weale and Advancement of the^State, which 
they serve. There are also (no doubt) Counsel- 
lours and OOverndurs, which may be held sulfh- 
cient, {Negottjs paresis Able to*mannage Affaires, 
and to keejie them from Br^cipices^ and mani^ 
fest Inconveniences; which neverthelesse, are 
farre from the Abilitie, to raise and Amplifie an 
Estate, in Powei^ Meanes, and Fortune. But 
be the worke-men*what they may be, let us 
speake of the Worke ; That is ; The true Great- 
nesse ofKingdomes and Estates; and the ikeanes 
thereof. An Argument, fit for Great and Mightie 
Princes, to have in their hand ; To the end, that 
neither by Over-measuring their Forces, they 
leese themselves in vaine Enterprises; Nor on 
the other side, by undervaluing them, they de- 
scend to, FearefuU and Pusillanimous Couo- 
sells. ^ 

The Greatnesse of an Estate in Bulke and 
T^torie, doth fall under Melsure; And the 
jGreatnesse of Finances and Reveftew^doth fall 
under Computation. The Population may ap^ 
peare by Musters:* And the Number and Great- 
nesse of Cities and Townes, by Cqrds and Maps. 
But yet there is o^t an^ Thing amongst Civilh 
Affaire^ more subie^ to Errour, then the rigfit 
valuation, and true lodgement, concernihg«the 
Power and Fprees of an Estate. The King- 
dorne of Heaven is compared,^not to any great 
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Ketnell or Nut, but to a Grauu of Mustard- 
seedj which is one of the least Graines, but hath 
in id a Propertie and S^iirit, hastily to get up 
and spread. So are there Stat^ls, great in Terri- 
tories and yet not apt to Enlarge, or Command ; 
And some, t|^t have but a small Dimension oi 
Stemme, and yet apt to be the Foundations of 
Great Monarchies. * • 

Walled Townes, Stored Arcenalls ari^ Ar- 
mouries, Goodly Rapes of Horse, Chariots of 
Warre, E^phants, Ordnance, Artillery, and 
like: All this is but a Sheep in a Lions Skin, 
except the Breed and disposition of the People, 
be stout and warlike. Nay Number (it selfe) in 
Armieg, importeth not much, where the People 
is of weake Courage: For (as Virgil saith) It 
nevet tronbles a Wolfit how many the sheepe be. 
The Armie of the Persians^ in the Plaines of 
Arbela, was such a vast Sea of People, as it did 
somewhat astonish the Commanders in Alex- 
anders Armier; Who came to him therefore, and 
^^ht him, to set upon them by Night; Bui 
hee answered, He would not^pilfer-lhe ViHoty. 
And the Defeat was Easie. Wlien Tigranes 
the Armenian, incamped upon a HtUl, 
with 4000&. Men, discovered the Armie of the 
Pomans^ being not above 14000. Marching to- 
wards him, he made himsefie Merry with it, 
and said ; Yoxjder Men, are too Many for an 
timbassage, and too Few for^ a Fight. But be- 
fore the Sunne sett, he foupd them enough, to 
givee hhn the Chace, ^th infinite Slaughter. 
Many are the Examples, of the ^eat ^des be- 
tween Nihnber sthd Courage: So that a Man 
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may truly make a ludgement; That the Princi- 
pal Point of Greatnessi in any StaU^ is to have* 
a Race of Military Men.' Neither is Mone^ the 
Sinewes of WaitO, ([as it is trivially slid) .where 
the Sinewes of Mens Armes, in Base and Effe- 
^minate People, ara failing. For S^lon said welU 
to Crasus (when in Ostentation he shewed him 
his G«ld) Str^ if any Other conte^ that hath heU 
ter Iron then you^ he will be Master of all this 
Gold. Thftfore let any Prince or State, thinke 
soberly of his Forces, except his Mi^ffa of Na- 
tives, be of good and Valiant Soldier^. And let 
Princes, on the other side, that have Subiedls of 
Martiall disposition, know their owne Strength ; 
unlesse they be otherwise wanting unto JThem- 
selves. As for Mercenary Forces^ (which is the 
Helpe in this Case) all Examples shew; That, 
whatsoever Estate or Prince doth rest upon 
‘them ; Hee may spread his Feathers for a time^ 
but he will mew them soone after. 

The Blessing of ludah and issacK'dr will 
never meet ; Thai the same People or Nation^ 
should be both Th^ Lions whelpe, and the Asse 
betweene Bui^ens: Neither will it be, that a 
Pepple over-laid with .Taxes, snould ever be- 
come Valiant, and Martiall. It*is true, that 
Taxes 'levied by Consen^of the "Estate, doe 
abate Mens Courage lesse ; As it hath beene 
seene notably, in the Excises of the Low Conn* 
tries; And in some degree, in the Subsidies gf 
England. For you^must note, that we speake 
now, of the Heart, and^not of the Pur^. • So 
that, although.the same Tribute and Tax, laid 
by Consent, or by Imposing, Be all one to the 
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^Purse, yet it workes diversly upon the Courage. 
So that you may conclude; That tio 
avef^harged with Tribute^ U Jit for Empire, 

Let S&tes that aime at Gredinesse^ t^e heed 
how their Nobility and Gmtletnen^ doe multiply 
ttoo fast. For that maketh 4he Common Sub-* 
iedl, grow to be a Peasant, and Base Swaine^ 
driven out of Hea^, and in efFe£l but the Gen- 
tlemans Labourer. Even as you may see in 
Coppice Woods ; If you leave your %taddles too 
thicky youeghall never have cleane Underwood^ 
but Shrubs and Bushes, So in Countries, if 
the Gentlemen be too many, the Commons will 
be base ; And you will bring*it to that, that not 
the hundred poll, will be fit for an Helmet: Es- 
pecially as to the Infaniery^ which is the Nerve 
of an Antsy: And so there will be Great Popu- 
lation, and Little Strength. This, which I speake 
of, hath been no where better seen, then by' 
comparing of England and France; whereof 
Englandy thbugh farre lesse in Territory and 
•Population, hath been (neverthelesse) an Over- 
match; In regard, the Mid^fe Pfople of Eng- 
land, make goo^ Souldiers, which the Peasants 
of France doe not. And herein, the device <x»f 
King Henry Seventh, (whereof I have spoken 
largely in the Histoi%of his Hfi) w&s Profound, 
and Admirable ; In making Farmes, and houses 
of HusbandryS» of a Standard ; That is, main- 
^ned with such a Proportion of Land unto 
them, as may breed a Subieifl, to live in Conve- 
nieift Plenty, and no Servile Condition ; And to 
keepe thei Plough in thC'^Hands pf th^ Owners, 
and not meere Hirelings. And thus indeed, you 



shall attaine to VirgUs Charadler, which he 
gives to Ancient Italy, 

^Terra poteng Armis aique ubere Gleb<f, 
Neither is that State (which for any thing I 
j^now, is almost peculiar to England^ and hardly 
to be found any wlftre else, except 4t be perhaps ' 
iA Poland) to ^ passed over; I meane the State 
of Free Servants and Attendants upon Noble- 
men and Gentlemen; which are no waies infe* 
riour, unto the Yeomanry^ for Armes. And 
therefore, out of all Question, the Splendour, 
and Magnificence, and great Retinues, and Hos- 
pitality of Noblemen^ and Gentlemen^ received 
into Custome, dotii much conduce, unto Mar- 
tiall Greatnesse. Whereas, contrariwise, the 
Close and Reserved living, of Noblemen^ and 
Gentlemen, causeth a Penury of MilitJhy Forces, 
By all meanes, it is to be procured, that the 
Trunck of Nebuchadnezzars Tree of Monarchy, 
be great enough, to beare the Branches, ^pd the 
Boughes; That is, That the Naturall SubUHs 
of the Cibwne or State, beare a sufficient Pro^ 
portion, to thei Stranger SubieHs, that they go- 
veme. Therfore all States, thsit are liberall of 
Naturalization towards Stranger^ are fit for 
Empire, For to thinke, that an ^andfull of 
People, can,* with the greatest Courage, and . Po- 
licy in the World, embrace too large Extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a tiAe, but it will 
faile suddainly. The Sfartans were a nice Pes» 
pie, in* Point of Naftiralization ; whereby^ while 
they kept their Compasse, they stood hrme; 
But when they did spread, their Boughs 
were becommen too great, for their Stem, they 
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. became a Wind&U upon the suddaine. Necvmr 
' any State was, in this Point, so open to receive 
Str&n^s, into their Body, as were the Rofmmi. 
Therefore it sorted with them Accordingly; For 
they grew to the greatest Monarchy, Thei^ 
manner was^ to grant Naturalization, (which 
they called lus Civitatis) and to grant it in the 
highest Degree; Jhat is. Not onely Com- 
mercij, lus Connubij, lus Hareditatis ; But 
also, lus Suffragij, and lus Honbrum, And 
this, not to Singular Persons alone, but likewis? 
to whole Families; yea to Cities, and sometimes 
to Nations. Adde to this, Kieir Custome cf 
Plantation of Colonies; whereby the Roman 
Plant, ^was removed into the Soile, of other Na> 
tions. And putting both Constitutions together, 
you will say, that it was not the Romans that 
spred upon the World; But it was the World, 
that spred upon the Romans: And that was 
the sure Way of Greatnesse, I have marvelled 
sometimes a^ Spaine, how they claspe and con* 
4aine so large Dominions, with so few>Naturall 
Spaniards: But sure, the v^ole^ CompaSse of 
Spaine, is a very Great Body of a Tree; Farre 
above Rome, ana Spaf^a, at the first. And 1»e* 
sides, though ‘^they have not had that usage, to 
Naturalize liberally; yet they have that, which is 
next’ to. it ; That is. To employ, almost indiffer- 
ently, all JVatwns, in their Militiet of ordinary 
Soldiers: yea, and som£times in their Highest 
Commands. Nay, it seem^th at this instant, 
they afe sensible of thi§ want of Nativ^es ; as by 
the Pragmaticall San^ion, now published, ap- 
peareth . ” 
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It is certaine^ that Sedentary^ aM Within- 
do&reA f^^amdddicate Manufa£^res(thatrequire 
rather the Finger, then the Anne) have,4li 
Nature, a Contrariety, to a Military disposition. 
And generally, all Warlike People, are a little 
4dle; And love Danger better then Travaile: 
Neither must they oe too much broken of it, if' 
they sjiall be preserved in vigour. Therefore, 
it ivas great Advantage, in th^ Ancient States of 
Sparta^ A thefts ^ Rome^ and others, that they 
^ had the use of Slaves^ which commonly did rid 
those Manufactures. But that is abolished, in 
greatest part, by^ the Christian Law. That 
which commeth nearest to it, is, to leave those 
Arts chiefly to Strangers, (which for that pur- 
pose are the more easily to be received) Ihd to 
containe, the principall Bulke of the v^ilgar Na- 
tives, within those three kinds; Tillers of the 
Ground ; Free Servants j & Handy-Crafts-Men^ 
of Strong, & Manly Ans, as Smiths, Masons, 
Carpenters, &c; Not reckoning Prqfessed Soul- 
diers. 

Bi^ above all, for Empire and Greatnesse, it* 
importeth moit; Uat a Nation doe professe 
Armes, as their principall HondUr, Study, and 
Odbupation. For the Things, which wc for- 
merly have ^oken of, are but HabilUations to- 
wards Armes : Andttvhat is Habilitation without 
Intention and Allf Romulus^ after his death 
(as they report, or faigne) sent a Presdht to the 
Romans; That, above all, they should intehiJ" 
Armes f then, tHey should prove the great- 
est Empin of the World! The Fabrick of the 
State of Spartety was wholly (though not wisely) 
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framed, and composed, to that Scope and End. 

< The Persians^ and Macedonians^ had it for a 
flasj^ ^The Galls^ Germans^ Goths ^ Saxons ^ 
Normandy and others, had it (or a Time. The 
Turks have it, at this day, though in great De- 
clination. Of Christian Europe^ they that havf 
it, are, in efib<5l, onely the Spaniards, But it is 
so plating That every Man prqfiteth in that hke 
most intendethy that it needeth not to be stood 
upon. It is enough to point at it ; That no Na- 
tion, which doth not diredlly pro/esse Arma|, ^ 
may looke to have Greatnesse fell into their 
Mouths. And, on the other side, it is a most 
Certmne Oracle of Time; that those States, 
that continue long in thaf Profession (as the 
Romdns and Turks principally have done) do 
wonders. And those, that have professed Armes 
but for an Age, have notwithstanding, common- 
ly, attained that Greatnesse in that Age, which 
maintained them long after, when their Profes- 
sion and Exercise of Armes hath growen to 
decay. 

Incident to this Point is; For a State, to 
have those Lawes or Customes, vdiich may reach 
forth unto thenii, iust Occasions (as may be pre- 
tended) of ^^arre. For there is that luslEice 
imprinted, p the Nature of Men, that they enter 
not upon Wars (whereof sp many Calamities 
doc ensue) but upon some, at the least Specious, 
^ Grounds antf Quarells. The Turke^ hath at 
-«hand, for Cause of Warre, the Propagation of< 
his I^aw or Sedl ; A QuareH that he qpty^alwaies 
Command. The Romofts^ though they esteemed, 
the Extending t;^e Limits of thetr Empire, to be 



Honour to their Genei^s, when it was 
done^ yet they never rested upon that alone, to# 
begin a Warre. First therefore^ let j^ayons, 
that pretend to ffreatuesse, have this ;That they 
be sensible of Wrongs, either upon Borderers, 
•Merchants, or Politique Ministers; And that 
they sit not too long upon a Prof ocation. Se-^ 
%ond\y, let them be prest, and reac^, to give 
Aids and Succours, to their •Confederates: As it 
ever was \yth the Romans: In so much, as if the 
Confederate, had Leagues Defensive with divers 
other States, and upon Invasion offered, did im- 
plore their Aides severally, yet the Romans 
would ever bee tte^formost, and leave it to none 
Other to have the ^Honour. As for the Warres, 
which were anciently made, on the behaMe, of a 
kinde of Partie, or tacite Conformitie of Estate, 

I doe not see how they may be well iustified: 
As when the Romans made a Warre for the 
Libertie of Grecia: Or when the Lacedemoni- 
ans^ and Athenians^ made Warres, to set-up or 
pull downe Democracies y and Oligarchies: Or 
when Warres were made by Forrainers, undef* 
the pretence sf Iifttice, or Prote^lion, to deliver 
the Subiedls of others, from Tykannie, and Op- 
pression ; And the like. Let it suffice, That no 
Estate exp|6l to be Greaty that if not awake, 
upon any iust Ocoasion of Arming. 

No iWy can be healthfiill timiout Exercise, 
neither Naturall Body, nor Politfque? And cer> 
tainly, to a Kingdome or Estate, a lust and 
ourable Warre, is die true Exercise* A (Jivill 
Warre, iqdeed, is like tUb Heat of a Feaver ; But 
a Forraine Warre, is like the Heat of Exercise, 
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and serveth to keepe the Body in fteaMi|^6r 
®in a Slothfiill Peace, both Courages mil efiemi- 
natep and Manners Corrupt. But howsoem it 
be for Happiness, without a^l QuestibA, for 
Greainesse^ itmaketh, to bee still, for the most 
^Part, in Armp: And the Strength of a Veteran 
Armie, (though it be a chargeable Businesse) al- 
waies on J'oot, is that, which commonly givetli 
the Law; Or at lea^ the Reputation amongst all 
Neighbour States; As may well be,e seene^in 
^Paiuej which hath had, in one Part or other, 
a Veteran Armie, almost continually, now by 
the Space of Six-score yeeres. 

To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridgement 
of a Monarchy. Cicero writing to AtticuSy of 
Pompip his Preparation against CcesoTy saith; 
Consilium^ Pompeij plant Themistocleum estj 
Putatenimy qui Mari potitury eum Rerumpotiri, 
And, without doubt, Pompey had tired out Ca- 
sary if upon vaine Confidence, he had not left 
that Way. "^e see the great Effedls of Bat- 
tailes by Sea, The Battaile of A£lium decided 
*the Empire of the World, The Battaile of Le^ 
panto arrested the Greatne^Se Of the Turke, 
There be man^ Examples, where Sea-Fi^ts 
have beene Finall to the warre; But this is, 
when Prince? or States, have set up their Rest, 
upon the Battailes. But thus much is certaine ; 
That hee that Commands the SeUy is at great 
];iberty, and may take as much, and as little of 

Warre, as he will ^Vhereas those, that be 
strotigest by land, are many iimes neverthhlesse 
in great Straights. Surely, at this IJay, with 
us of Eurbpey the Vantage of Stttngth at Sea 
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(tyhidi is ^ne of the Principall Do^ties of this 
Ki^4Qmeof Great Brittaine)i% Great: Both be-* 
cause, Most of the Kingdomes of Europefk zie 
not meerely Inlajul, but girt with the Sea^ most 
pajpt of their Compasse ; And because, the Wealth 
both Indiesy seeijes in great Paij, but an Ac^ ^ 
cessary, to the Command of the Seas, 

• The Warres of Latter Agesy seeme to be 
made in the Darke, in RespeA of the Glory and 
Honour, wlj^ch refleAed upon Men, from the 
Warres in Ancient Time, There be now, for ^ 
Martiall Encouragement, some Degrees and 
Orders of Chivalry; which neverthelesse, are 
conferred promiscuously, upon Soldiers, & no 
Soldiers ; And some Remembrance perhaps 
upon the Scutchion; And some Hospital for 
Maimed Soldiers; And such like Thi^s. But 
in Ancient Times ; The Trophies ereA^ upon 
the Place of the ViAory ; The Funerall Lauda- 
tives and Monuments for those that died in the 
Wars; The Crowns and Garlandii Personal; 
The Stile of Emperor, which the Great Kings 
of the Wcftld after borrowed; The TriuAiphes * 
of the Generali* upon their Returne ; The great 
Donatives and Largesses upon tie Disbanding 
of die Armies; were Things able tc^enflame all 
Mens Couragjes, But above all. That of the 
Triumph, amongst Ihe Romans, was not Page- 
ants or Gauderie, but one of the Wljest and No- 
blest Institutions, that ever was. For it con- 
tained three Things ; Hohour to the Generali ; ^ 
Riches to the Treasui^r out of the Spoiles ; ^qd 
Donatives to the Army. But that Honour, per- 
haps, were tiot ht for Monarchies; Except it be 

R 
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in the Pemn of the Monarch himselfe^. or his 
Sonnes; As it came to passe, in the Times 
of the Roman Emperours^ who did impropriate 
the Afluall Triumphs to Thcn^elves, and their 
Sonnes, for such Wars, as they did atchieve in 
Person: An<| left onely, for Wars atchieved by 
Sublets, some Triumphall Garments, and £n* 
signes, to the Generali. ^ ' 

To conclude; No Mart can, by Care taking ■ 
(as the Scripture saith) adde a (Mbiie to^is 
Stature; in this little Modell of a Mans Bo^s 
But in the Great Frame of KingdomeSy & Conu 
mon WealthSy it* is in the power of Princes, or 
Estates, to adde Amplitude and Greatnesse to 
their Kingdomes. For by introducing such Or- 
dinaifees, Constitutions, and Customes, as we 
have now touched, they may sow Greatnessey 
to their Posteritie, and Succession. But these 
Things are commonly not Observed, but left to 
take their Chance. 
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’ fftejintcnt of 

T here is a ^isdome in this^ beyond the 
Rules of Physifke: A Mans owne Obser- 
vation, what he findes Good of, and what he 
^iindes Hurt of, is the best Physicke to preserve 
Health. But it is a safer Conclusion^to say; 
This agreeih not well with msy therefore I will 
not continue it; Then this ; I Jinde no offence 
of this^ therefore I may use it For Strength of 
Nature in youth, passeth over many Excesses, 
which are owing a Man till his Age. Dis^erne 
of the comlning on of Yeares, and thinke not, to 
doe the same Thingf stiU ; For ^e will not be 
Defied. Beware of sudden Change in any great 
poidt of Diet, and if necessity inforce.it, fit the 
rest to it Fpr it is a Secret, both cn Nature, 
and State ; That is safer to change Many 
Things, then one. Examine thy fustomes, of 
Diet, Sleepe, Exercise, Apparell, and the like; 
And trie in any Thing, thou shall iudge hurtfull, 
to discoiTtinue it by little and little ; But sc, as 
if thou do^st hnde any Biconvenience by the 
Change, thou come backe to it againe: For it 

K 2 
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is hard to distinguish, that which is generally 
held good, and wholesome, from that, which is 
go<Rd particularly, and fit for thine owne Body. 
To be free minded, and cheergfully disposed, at 
Houres of Meat, and of Sleep, and of Exercise, 
is one of th| best Precepts ^f Long lasting. 
for the Passions and Studies of the Minde ; Avoid 
Envie ; Anxious Feares ; Anger fretting ii^wardl; ; 
Subtill and knottfe Inquisitions ; loyes, and Ex- 
hilarations in Excesse ; Sadnesse n^^t Communi- 
cated. Entertaine Hopes; Mirth rather then 
loy ; Varietie of Delights, rather then Surfet of 
them ; Wonder, and Admiration, and therefore 
Novelties ; Studies that fill the Minde with Splen- 
dide and Illustrious Obiedts, as Histories, Fa- 
ble5,*and Contemplations of Nature. If you flie ^ 
Physick§. in Health altogether, it will be too 
strange for your Body, when you shall need it. 
If you make it too familiar, it will worke no Ex- 
traordinary Effedl, when Sicknesse commeth. I 
commend leather, some Diet, for certaine Sea- 
sons, then frequent Use of Physickcy Except it 
be growen into a Custome. For those Diets 
alter the Body more, and troublr it lesse. Des- 
pise no new Accident, in your Body, but aske 
Opinion pf , if. In ^chiesse, respedl H^lth 
principally; And in Healthy Action, For ^Jiose 
that put their Bodies, to endure in Healthy may 
in most Sickmsses, which are not very sharpe, 
be cured onely with Diet, and Tendering. Celsus 
could never have spoken it as a Physician^ had 
h^ nf»t been a “Wise Man withall ; when he giveth , 
it, for one of the great precepts of Health and 
Lasdng"; That a Man doe vary, and ^terchange 
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CoDtraries; But with an Inclination to the more 
benipe Extreme : Use Fasting, and full Eating, 
but rather full Eating; Watching and SRep, 
but rather Sleep; Sitting, and Exeicise, but 
rather Exercise ; and the like. So shall Nature 
4)e cherished, and yet taught Mas|eries. Phy- 
sicians are some of them so pleasing, and con^ 
fSrmable to the Humor of *the Patient, as they 
presse not the true Cure of Ae Disease; And 
some other# are so Regular, in proceeding ac- 
cording to Art, for the Disease, as they respeft 
not sufficiently the Condition of the Patient. 
Take one of a Middle Temper; Or if it may not 
be found in one Iijan, combine two of either 
sort: And forget not to call, aswell the^best 
acquainted with your Body, as the best reputed 
offer his Faculty. * 
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OUSPICIONS amongst Thoughts, are like 
^ Bats amongst Birds, t^ey ever fly by Twi- 
light, Certainly, they are to be repressed, or, at 
the least, well guarded: For they cloud the 
Minde ; leese Trends ; and they checke with 

Businesse, whereby Businesse cannot goe on, 
currantly, and constantly. Theydispose Kings to 
Tyranny, Husbands to lealousie. Wise Men to 
Irresolution and Melancholy. They are Defedls, 
not in the Heart, but in the Braine ; F or they take 
Place in the Stoutest Natures; As in the Example 
of Henty the Seventh of EnglUnd: There was 
not a more ^^/W(7iti|Man, nor a more Stout 
And in such^a Cornposmon, they doe small Hint. 
For commonly they are not admitted, buti||rith 
Examination, whether they be likely or no? 
But in fearel^ill Natures, they gaine Ground too 
fast. There is Nothing makes a Man Susped 
“hiuch, more then to Know little ; And therefore 
M^ik should remedy Susp^cion^ by produring tt 
know more, and not tb keep their Si^ieums in 
Smother. What would Men have? Doe they 
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thinkCi those they employ and deale with, are 
Saints? Doe they not &inke, they will have* 
their owne Ends, and be truer to Themsolves, 
then to them ? • Therefore, there is <10 better 
Way to moderate Suspicions^ then to account 
*upon such Suspici^Ks as true, and yet to bridle 
them, as false. - For so farre, a Man ought to 
make»use of Suspicions^ as to provide, as if t)iat 
should be true, that he Suspfilsj yet it may doe 
him no Hurt. Suspicions, that the Minde, of 
it selfe, gathers, are but Buzzes ; But Suspicions, 
that are artificially nourished, and put into Mens 
Heads, by the T^les, and Whisprings of others, 
have Stings. Certainly, the best Meane, to 
cleare the Way, in this same Wood of Sus- 
picions, is franckly to communicate theifi, with 
the Partie, that he Suspe£is: For t|jereby, he 
shall be sure, to know more of the Truth of 
them, then he did before; And withall, shall 
make that Party, more circumspect, not tQ give 
further Cause of Suspicion^ But this would not 
be done to Men of base Natures : For they, if ^ 
they iindl themselves once suspeCled, will neve? 

, be true. Th€ ItMian sales: Sospetto Ucentia 
fe^: As if Suspicioft^^xdi gii% a Pasport to 
Faith : But it ought rather to kindle it, to dis> 
charge it sejfe. 
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S OME in their Discourse^ dgsire rather Com- 
mendation of Wit, in Jjeing able to hold 
all Arguments, then of Judgment, in discerning 
what IS True : As if it were a Praise, to know 
what mig^it be Said, and not what should be 
Thought. Some have certaine Common Places, 
and Theames, wherein they are good, and want 
Variety; Which kinde of Poverty is for the most 
part Tediouji, and when it is onoe perceived 
^Ridiculous. The Honourablest Part of Talke, 
IS to give the Occasion ; And againe t*o Moder- 
ate and passe to somewhatf els^; For then a 
Man leads the fiaunce. It is good, in Discourse^ 
and Speech of Conversation, to vary, and entCT- 
mingle Speech, of the present Oqcasion with 
Arguments; Tales with Reasons; Asking of 
Questions, wjjh telling of Opinions; and lest 
,.with Earnest: For it is a dull Thing to Tire, 
as we say now, to lade, any Thing too farre. 
As /or lest, there be cerl!kine Things,* which 
ought to be priviledgdd from it; N^ely Re- 
ligion, Matters of State, Great Persons, Any 
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Mans present Businesse of Importance, And 
, any Case that deserveth Pitty. Yet th»e 
some, that thinke their Wits haye been asl^epe ; 
Except they datt out somewhat, that fe Piquant, 
and to the Quicke: That is a Vldne, which 
would be bridele^ 

Pane Puer stimulis^ foriiils utere Loris, 

And generally, Men ought *to finde the differ- 
ence, between Saltnesse and Bitternesse. Cer- 
tainly, he that hath a Satyricall vaine, as he 
maketh others afraid of his Wit, so he had need 
be afraid of others Memory. He that quest ion- 
eth much, shall learne much, and content much ; 
But especially, if he apply his Question^to the 
Skill of the Persons, whom he asketh: ror he 
shall give them occasion, to please themselves 
m Speaking, and himselfe shall continually ga- 
ther Knowledge. But let his Questions, not be 
troublesome; For that is iit for a Poser^ And 
let him be sure, to leave other Men their Tumes 
to speak Nay, if there be any, that woulcL 
raigne, and take up all the time, let him hnde 
meanes to tike Aem off, and^to bring Others 
qn; As Musicians use to doe, with those, that 
dance too long Galliards. If you dissemble 
sometimes > your knowledge, of 4hat you are 
thought to know? you shall be thought another 
time, to know that, you know nq|. Speach of a 
Mans Selfe ought to bp seldome, and well choq 
sen. I knew One, ^as wont to say, in Scoiyiit^ 
He must needs be a Wise Many he spikes so 
much ofrnHimselfe: An3 there is but one Case, 
wherein a Man may Commend Himselfe, with 
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good Grace ; Aad that is in commending Vertue 
in Another; Especially, if it be such a Vertue,^ 
whei^unto Himiselfepretendeth. Speechof Touch 
towards Others, should be sparingly used: For 
Disccurseib!^ to be as a Field, without com- 
bing home tp^y Man. It knew two Noble- ^ 
men, of the West Part of England; Whereof 
the one was given to Scoffe, but kept ever Royal 
Cheere in his Hou?e: The other, would aske of 
those, that had beene at the Others Rable ; Te^ 
tmely, was there never a Flout or drie Blow 
given; To which the Guest would answer ; Such 
and such a Thing passed: TheJLord would say; 

I thought he would marre a good Dinner. Dis- 
cretion of Speech^ is more then Eloquence; And 
to spe& agreeably to him, with whom we deale, 
is more tl\en to speake in good Words, or in 
good Order. A good continued Speech, without 
a good Speech of Interlocution, shews Slow- 
nesse: And a Good Reply, or Second Speech, 
without a good Setled Speech, sheweth Shal- 
Jownesse and Weaknesse. As we see in Beasts, 
tW those that are Weakest in the Course, are 
yet Nimblest in the Turner As itSs betwixt the 
Grey-hound, & ftie Hare. To use too many Cif- 
cumstances, tre one come to the Matter, is 
Wearisome ; •To use none at all, is BluAt 
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Of plantations 


DLANTA "[IONS are amongst Ancient, 
■* Primitive, an^ Heroicall Workes. When the 
World was young, it begate more Children; But 
now it is old, it begets fewer: For I miy iustly 


account new PlantationSy to be the^Children of 
former Kingdomes. I like a Plantation in a 


Pure Soile; that is, where People are«ot Bis- 
planted, to the end, to Plant in Oth^. For 
else, it is rather an Extirpation, (hen a Planta- 
turn, planting of Countries, is like Planting of • 
Woods*; For you must make account, to leSse 
almost Twdity feeres Profit, and expedl your 
Recompence, in the end. m the Principall 
Thing, that hath beene the Destnuilion of most 


Plantalms, hath beene the Base, and Hastie < 


drawing of Profit in the first Yeeres. It is true, * 
Speedie Profit is not to be negl^d, as faire as , 
may stand, with the Good of the Plantatio{^ 
but no ihrther. It is alShamefull and Unblessea ■ 
Thing, to take tile Scumme of People, and 
Wicke^ Condemned Men, to be Ae People wiA 
whom yon Plant: Aai not only so, but it spoil- * 
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cth the Plantation; For they will ever live like 
£.ogueSy and not fall to worke, but be Lazie, and 
doe Mischiefe, and spend Vidluals, and be 
quickly weary, and then Certifiat over to their 
Country, Discredit of the Plantation, 

Jhe People wj^erewith you Plants ought to be 
Gardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Car- 
penters, loyners, Fisher-men, Fowlers, with s^me ’ 
few Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cookes, and Ba^ 
kers. In a Country of Plantation^ £rst lool^ 
about, what kinde of Vifluall, the Countrie 
yeelds of it selfe, to Hand: As Chestnuts, Wall- 
nuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, D^tes, Plummes, 
Cherries, Wilde -Hony, and tl\j? like : and make 
use of them. Then consider, what Vidluall or 
Esculent Things there are, which grow speedily, 
and within^ the yeere; As Parsnips, Carrets, 
Turnips, Onions, Radish, Artichokes of Hieru- 
salem, Maiz, and the like. For Wheat, Barly, 
and Oats, they aske too much Labour : But with 
Pease, and Beanes, you may begin ; Both because 
^ey aske lesse Labour, and because they serve 
for Meat, as well as for Bread. And of Rice like- 
wise commeth a great Encrdhse, *and it is a 
kinde of Meat Vbove all, there ought to be 
brought Store •of Bisket, Oat-meale, Flower, 
Meale, and the like, in the beginning, till Bread 
may be had. For Beasts, or Birds, take chiedy 
such, as are lea^t Subiedl to Diseases, and Mul- 
tiply fastest : As Swine, ^oats, Cockes, Hennes, 
“Wrkiesi Geese, House-doves, and the like. The 
Vidluaii^ in Plantations^ ought to be expended, 
almosi as fn a Besiegecf Towne ; Tha^is, with 
certahi^ ’ Allowance. And let the Maine Part of 
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the Ground employed to Gardens or Come, bee 
to a Common Stocke; And to be Laid in, anft 
Stored up, and then Delivered out in Propor- 
tion ; Besides ^ome Spots of Ground, that any 
Particular Person, will Manure, %r his owne 
Private. Cons^^ likewise, what Commoditiej 
the Spile, where the Plantation is, doth natu- 
'tall3{; yeeld, that they may some way helpe to 
defray the Chaise of the Plantation: So it be 
not, as w|^s said, to the untimely Preiudice, of 
the maine Businesse ; As it hath fared with To- 
bacco in Virginia. Wood commonly aboundeth 
but too much ; ^And therefore, Timber is fit to 
be one. If there be Iron Ure, and Streames 
whereupon to set* the Millesj Iron is a brave 
Commoditie, where Wood aboundeth. taking 
of Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, 
would be put in Experience. Growing Silke 
likewise, if any be, is a likely Commoditie. 
Pitch and Tarre, where store of Fiijes and 
Pines are, will not faile. So Dri^gs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they are, cannot but yeeld grea^ 
Profit Boape Ashes likewise, and other Things, 
that may b(f thoibght of. But moile not too 
much under Ground; For the ft ope of Mines is 
veryUncertaine, and useth to make the 
Lazie, in other Things. . For Govfjmment, let it 
be in the Hands of one, assisted with some 
Counsell : And let them have ^pmmission,^ to 
exercise Marticdl Lawes, with some limitatioi^, 
And above all, let Men make that Profit 6r 
being in the Wilddtnesse, as they have God ,al- 
waies, apd his Service, ‘Wore their Eyes.:- Let 
not the Government of the Plantation^ depend 



upon too many Counsellours, and Undertakers, 
ill die Countrie that Plmteth^ but tapon a tem- 
perate Number: And let those be, rather Noble- 
men, and Qentlemen, then Mercl^nts : For they 
looke ever to the present Gaine. Let there be 
Freedomes from Custome, till Jhe Plantation be . 
Sf Strength: Aid not only Freeaome from Cus- 
tome, but Freedome to carrie their Commodi-® 
ties, where they^ay make their Best of t£em, 
except there be some speciall Cause of^ Caution,^ 
Cramme not in People, by sending too fast,^* 
Company, after Company; But rather hearken 
how they waste, and send Supplies proportion- 
ably ; But so, as the Number ifiay live well, in 
the Plantation^ and not by 'Surcharge be in 
Penury.* It hath beene a great Endangering, to 
the Health of some Plantations^ that they have 
built along*the Sea, and Rivers, in Marish and 
unwholesome Grounds. Therefore, though you 
begin there, to avoid Carriage, and other like 
Discommodities, yet build still, rather upwards, 

. from the Streames, then along. It concemeth 
fikewise, the Health of the Plantation^ that they 
have good Store of Salt with them, that they 
may use it, in tHeir Vidualls, when it shall be 
necessary. If,you Plant, where Savages are, 
doe not onely^entertaine them with Trifles, and 
Gingles; But use them iustly,, and gratiously, 
with sufficient Guard neverthelesse ; And doe 
not winne thei?^ favour, by helping them to in- 
»Ade their Enemies, but* for their Defence it is 
notami^se. And send oft of«them, over to the 
Country, that Plants, that they may see a better 
' Condition then their owne, and comlnend it 
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when thqrretume, When the grows 

to Streo^ then it is time^ to Phnt with W(v* 
men, as well as with Men ; That the PlaMMitm 
may spiead into Generations, and nqt be ever 
jpeeced from without. It is the sinfitllest Thing 
in the world, to^(|pake or destlti|te a Phnior ^ 
tim, once in Eorwardnesse: For besides the 
Dishonour, it is the Guiltinesse of Bloud, of 
many Commiserable Personsr 
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I CANNOT, call Riches better, then the Bag- 
gage of Verhie. The Roman Word is better, 
Impedimenta. For as the Baggage i|,to an Army, 
so is Riches to -Vertue. It cannot be spared, 
nor left behinde, but it hindreth the March; 
Yea, and \he care of it, sometimes, loseth or 
disturbeth the Vidjory; Of great Riches ^ there 
is no Reall Use, except it be in the Distribu- 
tion; The re^t is but Conceit. So saith Salo- 
mon; Where much is, there are Many to con- 
*s/ftme it; And what hath the Owner; but the 
Sight of it, with his Eyes t The Bersonall Fru- 
ition in any Min, cannot reach to feele Great 
Riches: There is a Custody of them; Or a 
Power of Dple and Donative of them; Or a 
Fame of them ; But no Solid Use to the Owner, 
Doe you not see, what fained Prices, are set 
^upon little Stones, and Rarities? And what 
-^orks of Ostentation, are undertaken, because 
there ^flight seeme to be, some Use ofr great 
Riches? But then you’ will say, they may be 
of use, to buy Men out of Dangers or itroubles. 
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As Saictmm saith; Riches arcus a strong Hold^ 
in the Imaginatitm of the Rich Man^ But this 
»s excellently expressed, that it is in Imagtnck- 
tioHy and not aV^aies in FaR* For tceruunly 
Great Riches^ have sold more Men, then/they 
llhave bought out.| §eeke not Prem^ Riches ^ but 
such as thou maist get iustly, Use soberly, Dis^ 
tAbutf chcerefully, and Leave contentedly. Yet 
hdve no Abstracfl nor Friarly Conlfmpt of them. 
But distinguish, as Ctcero saith well of Rabirius 
Posthumus; In studio rei amplificandee^ appa- 
rebate non Avaritice Pradam^ sed Instrument 
turn Bonitati^ queeri. Hearken also to Salo- 
tnon^ and beware of Hasty Gathering of Riches: 
Qui festinat ad Divitias^ non erit insons. The 
Poets faigne that when Plutus^ (which is Riches^ 
is sent from lupiter^ he limps, and go^ slowly ; 
But when he is sent from Pluto^ he ninnes, and 
is Swift of Foot Meaning, that Riches gotten 
by Good Meanes, and lust Labour, pace slowly ; 
But when they come by the deat^ of Others, 
(As by the Course of Inheritance, Testaments, 
and the like,) they come tumbling upon a Man. ^ 
But it mohght^ be applied likewise to PtutOf 
taking him for the Devill. For when Riches^ 
come from the Devill, (as by Fraud,«and Oppres- 
sion, and uniust Meanes,) they come upon 
Speed. The Waies to enrich are many, and 
most of them Foule. Parsimony ^ one of the 
best, and yet is not Innocent : For it with-hold- 
eth Men, from Workes of Liberality, and Cha- 
rity. T||p Improventtnt of the Ground^ i& the 
most Naturall Obtaining ^f Riches; For it isr 
our Great Mothers Blessing, the Earths; But it 

I. 
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is slow. And yefc, where Men of great wealth, 
doe stoope to husbandry, it multiplieth RicAas 
exceedingly. 1 knew a Nobleman in Rngland-t 
that, had < the greatest Audits, any Man in my 

Tim^: A Great Grasier, A Great Sheepe-Mas- 
ter, A Grea( Timber Man, Great ^ColHar, kP 
Great Corno-Master, A Great Lead-Man, and so 
of Iron, and a Number of the like Points bf 
Husbandry, ^o Ss the Earth seemed a Sea \o 
him, in respedl of the Perpetuall Importation. 
It was truly observed by One, that Hims^fe 
came very hardly to a Little Rtches, and very 
easily to Great Riches. For when a Mans 
Stocke is come to that, that fie can expe<fl the 
Prime of Markets, and overcome those Bar- 
gaines, which for their greatnesse are few Mens 
Money, and be Partner in the Industries of 
Younger Men, he cannot but encrease mainely. 
The Gaines of Ordinary Trades and Vocations^ 
are honest ; And furthered by two Things, chief- 
ly: By Diligence; And By a good Name, for 
good and faire dealing. But the Gaines of 
’^gainesj are of a more doubtfull Nature; When 
Men shall waite upon Others Necessity, broake 
l)y Servants ahd Instruments to draw them on, 
Put off Others cunningly that would be better 
Chapmen, and the like Pradlises, which are 
Crafty and Naught. As for the Chopping of 
Bargainee^ v^hen a Man Buies, not to Hold, but 
to Sell over againe, that commonly Grindeth 
double, both upon the Seller, and upon the 
Buyer. Sharings^ doe greatly Enric^k if the 
Hands be well chosen, that are trusted. Usury 
is thie certainest Meanes of Gaine, ihou^ one 
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of the worst; As that, wherehUa Man doth eate 
his Bread ; In sudore vuMs alieni: And be- 
sides, doth Plough upon Sundaies. Butsyet 
Certalne though #1 be^ it hath Flawes ;«For that 
the Sciiveners and Broakers> doe valew un^und 
iMen, to serve th^pwne Tume. *yhe Fortune^ 
in being the First in an Invention , or in a 
FrivU^dge^ doth cause sometimes a wonderfull 
Overgrowth in Riches; As it Vas with the first 
Sugar Man* in the Canaries: Therefore, if a 
Man can play the true Logician^ to have as well 
Judgement, as Invention, he may do great Mat- 
ters; especially if the Times be fit. He that 
resteth upon Gaines Certaine, shall hardly grow 
to great Riches: And he that puts all upon Ad- 
ventures^ doth often times breake, and cofhe to 
Poverty: It is good therefore, to guard Adven- 
tures with Certainties^ that may uphold losses. 
Monopolies^ and Coemption of Wares for Resale^ 
where they are not restrained, arc great Meanes 
to enrich ; especially, if the Partie^ave intelli- 
gence, what Things are like to come into Re- 
quest, an(tso store Himselfe before hand. Riche f 
gotten by ^eriMce^ though it be of the best Rise, 
yet when they are gotten by Flattery, Feeding 
Humours, and other^ Servile Conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the Wojst. As for 
Fishing for Testaments and Executorships (as 
Tacitus saith of Seneca; Testamej^ta et OrboSy 
tanquhm Indagine capij) It is yet worse; By 
how much Men submit !hemselves, to Meaner 
PersonS^^ then in Sitvice, Beleeve not much 
them, thaj seeme to desl)ise Riches: For they 
despise them, that despake of them ; And none 

L2 
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Worse, when thegjfcome to them," Be'notPehi' 

^ ny wise ; Richet have Wings, and sSmetimes 
they Fly away of themselves, sometimes ^ey'‘ 
must bcfset Flying to brings, in more. ]&en^ 
leavd^their Riches^ either to then* Kindred ; Or 
to the Publicjue: And moder^td Portions prosper^ 
best in both. A great State left to an Heire, is 
as a Lure to all the Birds of Prey, round gboift^ 
to seize on him, if tie be not the better stablished 
in Yearcs and Judgement. Likewise Glorious 
Gifts and Foundations, are like Sacrifices wUh’- 
out ^alt; And but the Painted Sepulchres of 
Aimes^ which soone will putride, and corrupt 
inwardly. Therefore, Measure not thine Ad-' 
vancements by Quantity, but Frame them by 
Meashre; and Deferre not Charities till Death: 
For certainly, if a Man weigh it rightly, he that 
doth so, rather Liberall of an Other Mans, 
then of his Owne. 
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<!^f ^Top^ttfes 

I MEANE no^ to speake of Divine Prophe- 
cies; Nor of Haathen Oracles ; Nor of Na- 
turall Prediiflions ; But only of Prophecie^^ that 
have beene of certaine Memory, and from Hid- 
den Causes, Saith the Pytkonissa to*S’rt///y To 
Morrow tkmi and thy sonne shall be with me, 
Homer hath these Verses. 

At Domus ^ne<B cun£lis dominabitur Oris, 
^Et Nati Natorum, b* qui nasce^tur ab illis: 
A ProphecU, as it seemes, of the Roman Em^ 
pire, Seneca the tragedian hath these Verses. 

Veni^ Annis ^ 

Secula seris^uibus Oceamfs 
Vincula Rerum laxet, ^ iugens 
Pateat Telius, Typhisque novos 
Detegat Orbesfnec sit Teij^is 
Ultima Thule: 

A Prq^hecie of the Discovery of America, The 
Daughter of PolycPates dreamed, that Jupiter 
bathed h^r Father, axidHpollo annointecL him : 
And it came to passe, that he was crucined in 
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an Open Place, where the Sunne made his 
Bodie Tunne with Sweat, and the Raine washed 
it ^PhUip of Macedon dreamed He sealedi^up 
his Wives Belly: Whereby hec did expound it,« 
that Vis Wife should be barren; But Aristander 
the Soothsayer, told him, ^if' Wife was with^ 
Childe, because Men doe not use to Seale Ves- 
sells that are emjitie. A Phantasme, thet a]^ 
peared to M, Brdtus in his Tent, said to him ; 
Philippis iteriim me videbis, Tibenius said^to 
Galba. Tu quoque Galba degustabis Imperium, 
In Vespasians Time, there went a Prophecie in 
the East ; That those that shopld come forth of 
ludea, should rejgne over, the World: which 
though it may be was meant of our Saviour^ 
yet f&dtus expounds it of Vespasian, Dbmi- 
tian dreamed, the Night before he was slaine, 
that a Golden Head was growing out of the 
Nape of his Necke: And indeed, the Succession 
that followed him, for many yeares, made Gold- 
en Times. Ifenry the Sixt of England^ said of 
Henry the Seventh, when he was a Lad, and 
* ^ave him Water ; This is the Lad, that shall 
enioy the Crowne, for whicH we 'strive. When. 

I was in Frante, I hear^rom one D' Pena, 
that the Q, Mother, who * s given to Qirious 
Arts, causedthe King her Husbands Nativitie, 
to be Calculated, under f false Name; And the 
Astrologer gaye a ludgement, that he should be 
, killed in a Duell ; At which the Queene laughed, 
thinking her Husband,' to be above Challenges 
and Duels: but he was slaifie, upon a Cohrse at 
Tilt, the* Splinters of the Staffe of M<mgomery, 
goin^in at his Bever. The triviall Prdphecie, 
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which I heard, when I was a Childe, a1)d Quetne 
Elisdbeih was in Flower of her Yeares, was;a 
When Hempe is sPonne/ 

England^ s done* 

^ Whereby, it wa^enerally conceived, tha/ after 
the Princes hadfltigned, which hgd the Princi-^ 
9 iall Letters^ of that Word Hempe^ (which were 
Henfyy Edward^ Mary, Philipp and ElizahetK) 
England should come to utter Confusion : Which, 
thankes bl to God, is verified only, in the 
Change of the Name: For that the Kings Stile, 
is now no more of England^ but of Brttaine. 
There was also* another Prophecies before the 
year of 88. which I doe not well understand. 
There shall be seene upon a day^ 

Betweene the Baughy and the May^ 

The BlcLcke Fleet of Norway, « 

When that that is come and gone^ 

England build Houses of Lime and Stone 
For after Warres shall you have None, 

It was generally Conceived, to b# meant of the 
Spanish Fleet, that came in 88. For that 
King of**S]^^w«dfj^umame, as they say, is Nor- 
way, The Predidlion of Regidbnontanus ; 

OBogessimus Mavus mirabijis Annus; 

Was thought likewise accomplished, in the Send- 
ing of that great Fleet, being the greatest in 
Strength, though not in Number, of all that ever 
swamme upon the Sea. As for Vleons Dreame, 

I thinke it was a lest,* It was, that he was dd^ 
voured of a long Dragon ; And it was e^^pound- 
ed of ^ Mak£: of Sausages, that troubled him 
ex'cdidingly. There are Numbers of the like* 
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kinde ; E^ecially if you include Drtmtt, and 
Predihions of Asirologie, But I have set downe 
thesf few onely of certaine Credit, for Example. 
My fudg^ment ts, that they ought all to l>e De- 
spise^: ^nd ought to serve, but for Winter 
Talke, by the Fire side. Though when I say^' 
Despised^ 1 meane it as for Baeefe : For other- 
wise, the Spreading or Publishing of them^» is in 
no sort to be Despised, For they have done 
much Mischiefe: And I see many severe Laixes 
made to suppresse them. That, that hath given 
them Grace, and sbme Credit, consisteth in ^ 
three Things.^ First, that M^n marke, when 
they hit, and never marke, when they misser As 
they doe, generally, also of Dreames, The se- 
cond fii, that Probable Conieftures, or obscure 
Traditions, many times, tume themselves into 
Prophecieh While the Nature of Man, which 
coveteth Divination, thinkes it no Perill to fore- 
tell that, which indeed they doe but colle^l. As 
that of Seneccfs Verse, For so much was then 
subiedl to Demonstration, that the Globe of the 
Enrth, had great Parts beyond the Atlanticke; 
which mought be Probably edbeeifed, not to be 
all Sea: And adding thermo, the Tradition in 
Plaids Timeu^, and his Atlanticus, it mought 
encourage One, to tume it to a PrediHion, Thc^ 
third, and Last (which is the Great one) is, that 
almost all of them, being infinite in Number, 
have beene Inipostures, and by idle and craftie 
'tiJraines, meerely contrived and faigned, after the 
Event Past 
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AMBITION^ is like ao&r;*Which is an 
Humour, that maketh Men Adlive, Earnest, 
Full of Alacritie, and Stirring, if it be not stop- 
ped. But if it be stopped, and cannot hive his 
Way, it becommeth Adust, and thereby Maligne 
and Venomous. So Ambitious if they 
finde the way Open for their Rising, and still 
get forward, they are rather Busie then Danger- 
ous ; But if they be check’t in their desires, they 
become secretly discontent, and looke upon Men 
and matters, with an Evill Eye; And are hzsi 
pleased,' when Things goe backward; Which is 
the worst Propertie, in a Servant of a Prince 
or State. Therefore it is good , for Princes, if 
they use Ambitious Men^ to handle it so, as 
they be still Progressive, and not Retrograde; 
Which because it cannot be witljout Inconveni- 
ence, it is good not to use such Natures at all. 
For if they rise not with their Service, they wid 
take Order to makte their Service fall with them. 
But siqjce we have said, it were good not to use 
Mexf of Ambitious Natures^ except it be upon 
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necessitie, it is fit we speake, in what Cases^ 
ithey are of necessitie. Good Commanders in 
the y/axres, must be taken, be they never so 
Amhitioui: For the Use of tl^eir Service dis- 
pense!^ with the rest; And to take a Soldier 
withoiA AmbitioHy is to pu^ f^if his Spurres. ^ 
There is alsd great use of Ambitious Men^ in 
being Skreenes to Princes, in* Matters of gan- 
ger 2 md Envie: Fov no Man will take that Part, 
except he be like a SeePd Dove, tl^t moulds 
and mounts, because he cannot see about him. 
There is Use also of Ambitious Men^ in Pulling 
downe the Q:eatnesse, of aiw Subie(fl that 
over-tops: As Tiberius used Mkcro in the Pul- 
ling down of Seianus. Sirfce therefore they 
must b 2 used, in such Cases, there resteth to 
speake, how they are to be brideled, that they 
may be lesse dangerous. There is lesse danger 
of them, if they be of Meane Birth, then if they 
be Noble: And if they be rather Harsh of Na- 
ture, then Gracious and Popular: And if they be 
rather New Raised, then growne Cunning, and 
Fortified in their Greatnesse. It is comited by 
some, a weakfiesse in Princessr to have^ Favor'- 
ites: But it is, 6i all others, the best Remedy 
against Ambitious Great-0 nes. For when the 
Way of Pleasuring and Displeasuring, lieth by 
the Favourite^ it is ImpossjjDle, Any Other 
should be Over-great, Another meanes to curbe 
them, is to Balance them by others, as Proud 
wiS they. But then, there«must be some Middle 
Counsellours, to keep Things •steady: For With- 
out that Ballast, the Ship will roule too much. 
,,At thw^ least, a Prince may animate and inure 
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some Meaner Persons, to be, as it were, Scourges 
AmbUious Men. As for the having of them 
Obnoxious to Ruine, if they be of fearefullsNa- 
tures, it may doeiwell: But if they bee StouL and 
Daring, it may precipitate their Design^ and 
*4>rove dangeroul tAs for the puling of them 
downe, if the Afmires require it, and that it may 
iJot lie done with safety suddainly, the onely 
Way is, the Enterchange continually of Favours, 
and Disgraces; whereby they may not know, 
what to expedl ; And be, as it were, in a Wood, 
Oi Ambit ions y it is lesse harmefull, the A mbition 
to prevaile in g^eat Things, then that other, to 
appeare in every thing; For that breeds Confu- 
sion, and marres ^usinesse. But yet, it is lesse 
danger, to have an A^nbitious Man, Stirling in 
Businesse, then Great in Dependances. He that 
seeketh to be Eminent amongst Able^en, hath 
a great Taske; but that is ever good for the 
Publique, But he that plots, to be the onely 
Figure amongst Ciphars, is the, decay of an 
whole Age. Honour hath three Things in it; 
The Vahtage Ground 10 doe gcwd; The Ap-*' 
proach to KlTigs,Scind princips^ Persons: And 
the Raising of a Mans owne Fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these Intentions, when he as- 
pireth, is an Honest Man: And that Prince, that 
can discerne offthese Intentions, in Another 
that aspireth, is a wise Prince. ^Generally, let 
Princes and States, choose such Ministers, as 
are more sensible of Duty, then of Rising ; AncT 
such as love Busin&se rather upon Conscience, 
then uppn Bravery; Aftd let them Discerne a 
Busie Nature, from a Willing Minde. 
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T hese Things are but JToyes, to come 
amongst such Serious Observations. But 
yet, since Princes will have'such Things, it is 
better)* they should be Graced with Elegancy, 
then Daubed with Cost. Dancing to Song, is a 
Thing of g^-eat State, and Pleasure. I understand 
it, that the Song be in Quire, placed aloft, and 
accompanied with some broken Musicke: And 
the Ditty fitteji to the Device. Acting in Song, 
especially in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good 
‘Oace: I say All/ng, not Dancing, (FoAhat is a 
Meane and Vuljar Thing;) And**the Voices of 
the Dialogue, would be Strong and Manly, (A 
Base, and a Tcnour ; No Treble ;) And the Ditty 
High and Xragicall; Not nice or Dainty. 
Severall Quires, placed onewer against an- 
other, and takjng the Voice by Catches, 
wise, give great Pleasure. Turning Ranees into 
"'Figure, is a childish Curiosity. And generally, 
let it be noted, that those Tfiings, which I here 
set dpwnb, are such, a^ doe naturally ^ake the 
Sensei ’and not respe(5l Petty Wonderments. It 
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is true, the Alterations of Scenes^ so it be quiet- 
ly, and without Noise, are Things of great 
Beauty, and Pleasure : For they feed and relieve 
the Eye, before^ it be full of the san^e Obiedl. 
Let the Scenes abound with Light, spa:ially 
• Coloured and And let the Masqders, or 

any other, thatlare to come do^n from the 
Scen^f have some Motions, upon the Scene it 
selfe, before their Commingdewn: For it drawes 
the Eye jtrangely, & makes it with great 
pleasure, to desire to see that, it cannot perfedlly 
discerne. Let the Songs be. Loud, and ChAre- 
full, and not Chirpings, or Pulings, Let the 
Musicke likewi^, be Sharpe, and Loud, and 
Well Placed, The Colours, that shew best by 
Candlelight, are ; White, Carnation, and a 
Kinde of Sea-Water-Greene ; And Oes, or Spangs^ 
as they are of no great Cost, so they are of most 
Glory. As for Rich Embroidery, it is lost, and 
not Discerned. Let the Sates of the Musquers, 
be Gracefull, and such as become the Person, 
when the Vizars are off: Not after Examples of 
Knowne««Attires ; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, and 
the like. ^iAnttHnasques not be Idhg ; They have 
been commonly of Fooles, Saties, Baboones, 
Wilde-Men, Antiques, Beasts, Sprites, Witches, 
Ethiopes, Pigmies, Turquets, Nimphs, Rusticks, 
Cupids, Statua’s Roving, and the like. As for 
Angels, it is not Comicall enough, to put them in 
Anti-Masques j And any Thing tSa! is hideous, 
as Devils, Giants, is on^ the other side as unfit. 
But chieffy, letjhe Musicke of them, be J^ecrea^ 
live, and with some strange Changes. Some 
Sweet Odours, suddenly comming forth, without 
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any drops falling, are, in such a Company, as there 
- is Steame and Heate, Things of great Pleasure; 
& ^freshment Double Masques^ one of Men, 
another qf Ladies, addeth Sta^e, and Variety. 
But All is Nothing, except the Roome be kept 
Cleaie, and Neat. ^ |' 

" For and Tourneys^ and Barriers; The 
Glories of them, are chiefly in the Chs^riotS, 
wherein the Challengers make their Entry; 
Especially if they be drawne wit;^ Strange 
Beasts; As Lions, Beares, Cammels, and the 
likel Or in the Devices of their Entrance; Or 
in the Bravery of their Liveries ; Or in the Good- 
ly Furniture of their Horses, an^ Armour. But 
enough of these Toyes. ' 
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T^ATURE is Often Hidden; Sometimes 
Overcome; Seldome Extinguished. Force 
maketh Nature more violent in the Returne: 
Doiflrine and Discourse maketh Nature^Xt^^^ 
Importune; But Custome onely doth alter and 
subdue Nature, Hee that seeketh Victory over 
his Nature^ let him not set Himselfe too great, 
nor too small Tasks; For the first, will make 
him deiedlcd by often Faylings ; AnjJ the Second 
will make him a small Proceeder, though by 
often Prevailings. And at the fet, let hiifl 
pradise i^ith 41elpfi, as Swimyers doe with 
Bladders, or Rushes; But after a Time, let him 
pra(ftise with disadvantages, as JDancers doe 
with thick Shooes. For it breeds great Perfec- 
tion, if the Pradli^e be harder then the use. 
Where Nature is Mighty, and therjfgf^ the Vic- 
tory hard, the Degrees had need First to 
Stay and Arrest Nature In Time ; Like to Him, 
that wmild say over the Foure and Twenty Let- 
ters, when he was Angry f Then to Goe lesse in 
Quantity r As if one should, in forbearing Wine, 
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come from Drinking Healtlu, to a Dmght^t a 
^VMeale: And lastly, to Discontinue altogether, 
Butif a Man. have the Fortitude, and Resolu- 
tion, to enfranchise Himselfe a^once, that is the 
best^ 

' OpUmus HU Animi Vindi^^mdentia pt^us 
Vincula qui rupity dedomitque semeL 

Neither is the Ancient Rule amisse, to bend Na- 
ture as a Wand, to a Gentry Extreme, wherej^y 
to set it right : Understanding it, where the C^- 
trary Extreme is no Vice. Let not a man, force 
a Habit upon himselfe, with a Perpetuall Con- 
tinuance, but with some Intendission. For both 
the Pause, reinforceth the new Onset ; And if a 
Man,^ that is not perfect, be ever in Pradise, he 
shall as well pradise his Errours, as his Abili- 
ties; And induce one Habite of both: And there 
is no Meanes to helpe this, but by Seasonable 
Intermissions. But let not a Man trust his Vic- 
torie over his Nature too farre; For Nature 
will lay buried a great Time, and yet revive, 
^ ikpon the Occasion or Temptation. Like as it 
was with j£i'Opes Damcsellyc ‘.urn^d from a Catt 
to a Woman ;\vho sate very demurely, at the 
Boards End, till a Mouse ranne before her. 
Therefore let a Man, either avoid the Occasion 
altogether; Or put Himselfe often to it, that hee 
may be little moved with it A Mans Nature is 
best percewed in Privatenesse, for there is no 
Affedation ; In Passion, for that putteth a Man 
out of his Precepts ; And in a new Case or Ex- 
periment^ for there Cuctome leaveth him. They 
are luppie Men, whose Natures soit Svith their 
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Vocations;. Otherwise they may say, Multiim 
Ittcok fmtAnima men: when they converse in 
those Things, they doe not AffeU In Stufties, 
whatsoever a commandeth upondiimsdfe, 
let him set Hourp for it; But whatso^er is 
Agreeable to his let him t^e no Care, 

for any set Tim«: For his Thoughts, will flie 
t<pit <jf Themselves; So as the Spaces of other 
Husinessc, or Studies, will sufllce. A’Mans Na- 
ture runnes^ither to Herbes, or Weeds; There- 
fore let him seasonably Water the One, and 
Destroy the Other. 
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(Eustomc and Slmtatfon 

M ens Thoughts arc mcch according to 
their Inclination: TJieir Discourse and 
Speeahes according to their Learning, and In- 
fused Opinions; But their Deeds are after as 
they have beene Accustomed, And therefore, 
as Macciavd well noteth (though in an evill 
favoured Instance) There is no Trusting to the 
Force of Nature, nor to the Bravery of Words; 
Except it bd Corroborate by Custome, His In- 
^ance is, that for the Atchieving of a^ desperate 
Conspiracies a Man should* no^ res(^ upon the 
Ficrcenessc clil’any mans Nature, or his Reso- 
lute Undertakings; But take such an one, as 
hath had his Hands formerly in Bloud. But 
Macciaxfel knew not of a Friar Clement^ nor a 
RavHlac^ nor a laureguy^ nor a Baltazar Ge- 
rard: yef-^ris Rule holdeth still, that Nature, 
nor the Engagement qf Words, are not so forci- 
ble, ^ Custome, Onely ^Superstition i| now so 
well^'advanced, that I^en of the first Bloud, are 
as Firme, as Butchers by Occupation: And vo- 
tary Resolution is made Equipollent to Custome^ 
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even in matter of Bloud. In other Things, the ^ 
Predominancy of Custome is every where Visi-^ 
ble ; In so much, as a Man would wondef, to 
heare Men Prffesse, Protest, Engsige, Give 
Great Words, ai^ then Doe iust as the^< have 
•Done before: aI 4f they were Dfad Images, 
and Engines moved onely by the wheeles of 
CUstome, We see also the lUigne or Tyrannic 
of Custome^ what it is. The (I meane 
the Se 6 l their Wise Men) lay Themselves 
quietly upon a Stacke of Wood, and so Sacridee 
themselves by Fire, Nay the Wives strive to 
be burned with yic Corpses of their Husbands. 
The Lads of Sharia, of Ancient Time, were 
wont to be Scourged upon the Altar of Diana^ 
without so much as Queching. I remem oer in 
the beginning of Queme Elizabeths time of 
England^ an Irish Rebell Condemneef, put up a 
Petition to the Depntie, that he might be hanged 
in a With, and not in an Halter, because it 
had beene so used, with former Rebels,' > There 
be Monkes in Russia, for Penance, that will sit 
a whole Night, in a Vessdl of W^ter, till they 
be ingaged ^ith^ard Ice. ^Hiny Examples 
may be put, of the Force of Custome, both upon 
Minde, and Body. Therefore, sinda- Custome js 
the Principall Magistrate of Mans Itfe ; Let Men 
' by all Meanes endevour, to obtaine good Cns- 
tomes. Certainly, Custome is mostq! 4 srfe 6 l, when 
it beginneth in Young Yeares : This we call 
Education; which i^ in elfe^l, but an Earfy 
Customer So we see, in ^^nguages the TOngue 
is more BfUnnt > to all Expressions and Sounds, 
th 0 loints are more Supple to all Feats of Ac- 
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|tivitie, and Motions, in Youth then afterwards. 
For it is true, that late Learners, cannot so well 
takeShe Plie; Except it be in some Mindes, 
that hav6 not suffered thcmsejvcs to fixe, but 
have kept themselves open and, prepared, to re- 
ceive continaall Amendment,^v^ich is exceeding 
Rare. But if the Force of Cmfome Simple and 
Separate, bo (jreaf ; the Force of Copu- 

late, and Conioyned, & Collegiate, is far Great- 
er. For there Example teacheth? Comflany 
comforteth ; Emulation quickencth ; Glory rais- 
cth: So as in such Places the Force of Custome 
is in his Exaltation. Certainly) the great Multi- 
plication of Vcrtucs upon Humane Nature, rest- 
eth uoon Societies well Ordained, and Disci- 
plined. For Commonwealths, and Good Govern- 
ments, doc nourish Vertuc (irowne, but doe not 
much mend the Seeds. But the Misery is, that 
the most Effcftuall Mcanes, are now applied, to 
the Ends, least to be desired. 
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I T cannot be jcnied, but Outward Accidents 
conduce much to Fortune: Favour, Oppor- 
tunitie, Death of Others, Occasion fitting Vertue. 
But chiefly, the Mould of a Mans Fortuf^^ is in 
his owne hands. Faber quisque Fortuna: suiej 
saith the Poet. And the most Freqtfcnt of Ex- 
ternal! Causes is, that the Folly of one Man, is 
the Fortune of Another. For no Man prospers 
so suddenly, as by Others Erro^rs. Serpens 
nisi Serpentcm comedcrit non jit Draco, Overt, 
and Apparent vertues bring forth Praise ; But* 
there belSecrtt ailM Hidden Vefi|(fes, that bring 
Forth Fortune, Certaine Deliveries of a Mans 
Selfe, which have no Name. .The Spanish 
Name, Dcscmbolturay partly expwesseth them: 
When there be n«t Stonds, nor Restivenesse in 
a Mans Nature ; But that the yjj^eeles of his 
Minde kcepe way, with the wheels of his For- 
tune, For so Livie ^aftir he had described Catd^ 
Maiofj in these words; In illo viro^ tantmn 
Robur Coj^poris A nimt fuit^ ut quocunque loco 

natus esset, Fortunam sibi faRurus videreturj) 
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falleth upon that, that he had, Versatile Inge- 
nium. Therfore, if a Man looke Shaiply, and 
Attctntivcly, he shall see Fortune: For though 
shee be \llinde, yet shee is not Invisible. 'The 
Way of Fortune^ is like the Mulien Way in the 
Skie; Which is a Meeting a** fCnot, of a Num-"^ 
ber of Small Stars; Not SeAie asunder, but 
Giving Light together. So are there, a Number 
of Little, and scarde discerned Vertues, or rather 
Faculties and Customes, that make Men Fortu- 
nate, The Italians note some of them, such as 
a Man would little thinke. When they speakc 
of one, that cannot doe amisse, they will throw 
in, into his other Conditions, thw he hath, Poco 
di Motto, And. certainly, thCre be not two more 
FortiMate Properties ; Then to have a Little of 
the Foote j And not Too Much of the Honest, 
Therefore, <»Extreme Lovers of their Countrey, or 
Masters, were never Fortunate, neither can they 
be. For when -a Man placcth his Thoughts 
without Himselfe, he goeth not his owne*.'\J^y. 
An hastie Fortune maketh an Enterpriser, and 
' Remover, (The French hath it better ; Entrepre- 
nant, or Pe/nA^/t) But the ^Ixertised Fortune 
maketh the Able Man. Fortune is to be Hon- 
oured, and R^spedled, and it bee but for her 
Daughters, Confidence, and Reputation, For 
those two Felicitie breedeth: '*'hc first within a 
Mans Selfe ; the Latter, in Others towards Him. 
All Wise Men,To decline the Envy of their owne 
vertues, use to ascribe them to Providence and 
F'ortuffe; For so they may the better aiisume 
them: Atid besides, it is Greatnesse in a Man, 
to be the Care, of the Higher Powers. So C<^s(ir 
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sai4 to the Pilot in the Tempest, Cmarem far- 
taSf &• Fortmam eius. So Sylla chose the 
Name of Feitx, and not of Magnus, And it 
hathbeene note^ that those, that ascri]?e openly 
too much to then owne Wisdome, and Policie, 
•end InforiunateJ It is written, that Timtfeus 
the Athenian^ alter he had, in the Account he 
give jto the State, of his Government, often in- 
terlaced this Speech ; And this Fprtune had 
no Part; qpver prospered in any Thing he un- 
dertooke afterwards. Certainly, there be, whose 
Fortunes are like Homrs Verses, that have a 
Slide^ and Easinesse, more then the Verses of 
other Poets: A? Plutarch saith of Timoleons 
Fortune, in respeft of that of Agesilaus, or 
Epaminondas, And that this should be, no 
doubt it is much, in a Mans Selfe. 
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M any have made Wittie Invedlj^es agaii;^t 
Usmie, They say, that it is Pitie, tne 
Devill should have Gods part, which is the 
Tithe. That the Usurer is the greatest Sabbath 
Breaker, because his Plough ^eth every Sun- 
day. That the Usurer is ^t^OroanCy that Virgil 
speakoth of: 

Igiiavum Fucos Pecus d prcesepibus arcenU 
That the Usurer breakcth the First Law, that 
was made for Mankinde, after the Fall ; which 
was, In sudore VultHs tui comedes Panem 
iuum; Not, Jn sudore VultiU alieni. That 
^Usiirers should have Orange-tawney Bonnets, 
because lhey,doe ludaize. Tha^ it i^** against 
Nature, for mMcy to Money; And the 

like, I say this onely, that Usury is a Conces- 
sum propter Buritiem Cordis: For since there 
must be Borfbwing and Lending, and Men arc 
so hard of Heart, as they wih not lend freely, 
Usury must permitted. Some Others have 
made Suspicious, and C^unning Propositions, of 
Bankes, Discovery of Men^ Estates, and, other 
InventSoiis. But few hg^ve spoken of Usury use- 
fully. It is good to set before us, the htcommo- 
ditiesy and Commodities of Usury; That the 
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Good may be, either Weighed out, or Culled 
out ; And warily to provide, that while we make ^ 
forth, to that which is better, we meet not^^with 
that* which is worse. ^ 

The DiscofSjnodiiies of Usury are: First, 
that it makes fe^er Merchants. For were it 
not, for this Laz|^ Trade of Usury ^ '^koney would 
, r(bt lie still, but would, in great Part, be Im- 
ployed upon Merchandizing ;c»Which,is the Vena 
Porta of lyealth in a State. The Second, that 
it makes Poore Merchants. For as a Farmer 
cannot husband his Ground so well, if he sit at 
a great Rent ; So the Merchant cannot drive his 
Trade so well^^f he sit at great Usury, The 
Third is incident to the other two ; And that is, 
the Decay of Customes of Kings or States? which 
Ebbe or flow with Merchandizing. The Fourth, 
that it bringeth the Treasure of a«>Realme or 
State, into a few Hands. For the Usurer being 
at Certainties, and others at Uncertainties, at 
the end of the Game; Most of* the Money will 
be in the Boxe; And ever a State flourisheth, 
when Wealth is more equally spread. Thd^ 
Fifth, that it bev^ts downe the^^rice of Land: 
For the Employment of Money, is chiefly, either 
Merchandizing, or Purchasing ; And Usury Way- 
layes both. The Sixth, that it doth Dull and 
Dampe all Industries, Improvements, and new 
Inventions, wherin Money would .be Stirring, if 
it were not for this Slugge. The l!ast, that it is 
the Canker and Ruint? of many Mens Estates?* 
Which in process^ of Time breeds a Publike 
Povertiq. 

On the other side, the Commodities of Usury 
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az€. First, that howsoever Usufy in soif^e re*- 
hindereth Merchandiz^ig, yet in scnne 
oth(^ it advanceth it: For it is certain, that the 
Greatest , Part of Trade, is ikivcn by Ydung 
Merchants, upon Borrowing at interest : So as if 
the Uturer, either call in, <ir\eepe backe his* 
' Money, ther^ will ensue presently a great Stand 
of Trade. The Second is, That were it not, f5r 
this easie borrowing upon Interest^ Mens neces- 
sities would draw upon them, a most sudden uit 
doing; In that they would be forced to sell their 
Meanes (be it Lands or Goods) farre under Foot ; 
and so, whereas Usury doth but Gnaw open 
them. Bad Markets would Swallow them quite 
up. As for Mortgaging, ot> Pawning, it will 
little btend the matter; For either Men will not 
take Pawnes without Use; Or if they doe, they 
will looke precisely for the Forfeiture. I remem- 
ber a Cruell Moneyed Man, in the Country, that 
would say ; The Devil! take this Usury y it keepes 
us from Forfeitures, of Mortgages, and Bonds. 
The third an<f Last is ; That it is a Vanitie to 
conceive, that there would be Ordinary Borrow- 
ing without Prfijf ; And it is impoteibld^ to con- 
ceive, the Number of Inconveniences, that will 
ensue, if Borrowing be Cramped. Therefore^ to 
speake of the Abolishing of Usury is Idle. All 
States have ever had it, in one Kinde or Rate, 
or other. So as that Opinion must be sent to 

To speake now, of the Refonuation and /?ri- 
^lement^^ of Usury; How the‘ Discommodiths of 
it may be best avoided, and the Commodities 
retained It appearcs by the BaUance, of Comr 
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meditiesy and Disc&mn&diHes ai - Usury y Two 
Things are to be Reconciled. The one, that*: 
the Tooth of Usurie be grinded, that it bit*? not 
too touch TThe other, that there bee left open a 
Meanes, to invis Moneyed Men, to lend to the 
Merchants, for w Continuing and Quxkning 
of Trade. Thisfcannot be done, excq>t you in- ‘ 
tfoduce, two severall Sorts of Usury; A Lesssy 
and a Greater. For if you^reduci^ Usury y to 
one Low ^te, it will ease the common Borrow- 
er, but the Merchant wil be to seeke for Money. 
And it is to be noted, that the Trade of Mer- 
chandize, being the most Lucrative, may beare 
Usury at a gooa Rate ; Other Contrails not so. 

To serve both intentions, the way would be 
briefly thus. That there be Two Rates of Usury y 
The one Free, andT Generali for All ; The other 
under Licence only, tp Certaine Perttonsy and in 
Certaine Places of Merchandizing, First there- 
fore, let Usuryy in generally be reduced to Five 
in the Hundred: And let that Rate t>e pro- 
claimed to be Free and Current ; And let the 
State shut it selfe out, take any Penalty* foi 
the same. Yhisawill preservecJJorrowing from 
any generall Stop or Drinesse. This will ease 
inflnite Borrowers in the CounXrie. This will, 
in good Part, raise the Price of rLand, because 
Land purchased at Sixteene yeares Purchase, wil 
yeeld Six in the Hundred, and sqjnewhat more, 
whereas this Rate of Interest, Yedds but Five. 
This, by like reason, ^ill Encourage and edge, 
Industrious and Pfofltable Improvements; Be- 
cause Itfany will rather venture in that kinde, 
then take Five in the Hundred, especially hav- 
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ing beene used to greater Profit. Secondly, let 
^ there be Certaine Persons licensed to Lend, to 
knorme Merchants^ upon Usury at a Higher 
Rate; an^ let it be with the Cautions following. 
Let the Rate be, even with thjf Merchant him- 
selfe, somewhat more easie,ftnen that he used' 
formerly to pay; For, by that ^eancs, all Bor- 
rowers shall have some ease, by this Refcsmk- 
tion, be he^^Ierch^t, or whosoever. Let it be 
no Banke or Common Stocke, but #very Mmi 
be Master of his owne Money: Not that I alto- 
gether Mislike Banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked, in regard of certain suspicions. Let 
the State be answered, some shiall Matter, for 
the Licence, and the rest left ‘to the Lender; For 
if the Abatement be but sqjall, it will no whit 
discourage the Lender. For he, for Example, 
that tooke«before Ten or Nine in the Hundred, 
wil sooner descend to Eight in the Hundred, 
then give over his Trade of Uswy; And goe 
from Certaine Gaines, to Gaines of Hazard. Let 
these Licenced Lenders be in Number Indefi- 
nite, but restrained to Certaine Principsdl Cities 
and Townes d^i^Merchandizisg; For then they 
will be hardly able, to Colour other Mens Mo- 
neyes, in the Country : So as the Licence of Nin-e^ 
will not suck*, away the current Rate of Fivi: 
For no Man will Lend his Mioneyes farre off, 
nor put them into Unknown Hands. 

If it be O^edlcd, that this doth, in a Sort, 
-Authorize Usury^ which before was, in some 
places, ^but Permissive: The^ Answer is; 'lUiat it 
is better, to Mitigate by Declaration^ 

then to suffer it to Rage by Connivence, 
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Hotttft Bnb gtfit 

A MAN tha^is Young in yeares^ may be 
Old in Houres, if he have lost no Time. 
But that happenetlf rarely. Generally, youth is 
like the first Cogitations, not so Wise as the 
Second. For there is a youth in thoughts as 
well as in Ages. And yet the Iif^ention of 
Young Men, is more lively, then that of Old : 
And Imaginations streame into their Mindes 
better, and, as it were, more Divinjsly. I^aturcs 
that have much Heat, and great and violent de- 
sires and Perturbations, are not ripe for A(5li0n, 
till they'^have pajsed the Me^SSian of their 
yeares : As it was with TuHusCmar, & Septimius 
Se^ferus. Of the latter of whom, it is said ; luven^ 
tut cm egity Erroribus, imb Furor thus, plenam, 

* And yet he was Jihe Ablest Emperour, almost, 
of all the List. But Reposed Nat,!.'*'»'ps may doc 
well in Youth, As it is seene, in Augustus Oe- 
sar, Cosmus Duke of Florence, Gaston de Fois, 
and others. On the other side, Heate aad Vi- 
vacity in. Age, is an Excellent Composition for 
Businesse. Young Men, are Fitter to Invent, 
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then to ludge; Fitter for Execution, then f6r 
Coun^cll; And Fitter for New Proiefts, then for 
. Setl^ Businesse. » For the Experience of 
in ThingG that" fall within the compasse Of it, 
diredleth them ; But in New|Fhings, abuseth 
them, The^Errours of Vootng Mm are the 
Ruine of Businesse ; But the ©rrours of Aged 
^ Men amount but to this ; That more might ihave 
beene done, or iooner. Young Mm^ in the 
Condtufl, and Mannage of A^Etions^ Embr^e 
more then they can Hold, Stirre more then they 
can Quiet ; Fly to the End, without Considera- 
‘ Jtion of the Meanes, and Degrees ; Pursue some 
few Principles, which they have chanced upon 
absurdly; Care not to Innovate, which draws 
unkntfwne Inconveniences; Use extreme Reme- 
dies at first; And, that, which doubleth all £r- 
rours, wilh not acknowledge or retrafl them; 
Like an unready Horse, that will neither Stop, 
nor Tume. Men of Age, Obiefl too much, 
Consult too long, Adventure too little, Repent 
too soone, and seldome drive Businesse home to 
the full Period; But content themselves with a 
Mediocrity of taiccesse. Cevtain^, it is good to 
compound Employments of both ; For that will 
be Good for the Present^ because the Vertues of 
cither Age^ \nay corred the defedls of both; 
, . And good for Succession, thaV Young Men may 
be Learnerg^*ft.while Men in Age arc Adlours: 
And lastly, Good for Exteme Accidents, because 
Authority followeth 0/d Men, And Favour and 
Popularity You/h. But for the Moralf Part, 
perhaps Y^utA will have the prehemifience, as 
Age hath for the Politique* A certaine Rabbine, 
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up"on the Text; Your Young Men shdl see vi~ , 
sums^ and your Old Men shall dream dreat^es; 
Inferreth, that Young Men are aiimitted ncmr* 
to Ood then OliL Because Vision is % clearer 
Revelation, then.f^ Dream. And certainly; the 
there a Man drinkelh of the World/»the more it 
intoxicateth ; Anil Age doth profit rather in the 
P(^eK of Understanding, then, in the Vertues of " 
the Will and AflFe(n;ions. ThS’e be Jome have, 
an Over-eaiiy Ripenesse in their yeares, which 
fadeth betimes; These are first, Such as have 
Brittle Wits, the Edge whereof is soone turned ; 
Such as was Herf^ogenes the Rhetorician, whose 
Books are exceeding Subtill; Who afterwards 
waxed Stupid. A Second Sort is of those, that 
have some naturall Dispositions, which have bet- 
ter Grace in Youth, then in Age: Such as is a 
fluent and Luxuriant Speech; which 'becomes 
Youth well, but not Age: So lully saith of 
Hortensiusj Idem manehat, neque idem detehat 
The third is,of such, as take too high a Straine 
at the First; And are Magnanimous, more thej 
Traft of )^aresjMtn uphold As was Scipio Ap 
fricanus, of whom Eivy saith in" ^eft ; Ultima 
prmis cedebant. 
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IScauts 


V ERTUE is like a Rich §Joile, best plaine 
set ; And surely, Vertue is best in a Body, 
that is comely, though not of Delicate Features: 
And that hath rather Dignity of Presence, then 
Beauty of Aspe£l. Neither is it almost seene, 
that very” Beautifull Persons, are otherwise of 
great Vertue ; As if Nature, were rather Busie 
not to erre, then in labour, to produce Excel- 
lency. . And ‘therefore, they prove Accomplished, 
ljut not of great Spirit ; And Study rather Beha- 
viour, then Vertue. But this holds not alwaies ; 
For Augustus^ Casar, Tiths Vespasianus, Phi'- 
up le Belle of France, Edward the Fourth of 
England, AUibiadcs oi Athens, Ismael the So- 
phy of PerstU, were all High and Great Spirits ; 
And yet the most Beautifiill Men of their Timcb.' 
In Beauty^I^Css2X of Favour, is more then that of 
Colour, And that of Decent and Gracious Mo- 
tion, more then that of Favour. That is the best 
Parf of Beauty, which a Piilure cannot expresse ; 
No nor the first Sighf of the Life. TJbere is no 
Excellent Beauty, that hath not some Strange- 
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nesse in the Proportion. A Man cannot tell^ 
whether or Alb^ Durer^ were the 
more Trifler: Whereof the one would make a 
Persiwiage by Geometricall Proportions: The 
other, by taking |he best Parts out of divers 
Faces, to make on9 Excellent Such Parson-^ 
ages, I thinke, w^ld please no Body, but the 
Paintei^ that made them. Not but 1 thinke a 
Painter, may make a better Vace, !hen ever 
was; But he^nust doe it, by a kinde of Felicity, 
(As a Musician that maketh an excellent Ayre 
in Musicke) And not by Rule. , A Man shall see 
Faces, that if you examine them, Part by Part, 
you shall finde nfver a good; And yet all to- 
gether doe well. If it be true, that the Principall 
Part of Beauty^ is in decent Motion, certainly it 
is no marvaile, though Persons in Yeares, seeme 
many times more Amiable; Pulchro^m Au- 
tumnus pulcher: For no Youth can be comely, 
but by Pardon, and considering the Youths as 
to make up the comelinesse. Beauty^% as Sum- 
mer-Fruits, which are easie to corrupt, and can- 
not last: And, for the most part, it makes a dis-* 
solute Youth, an& an a little cut of counte- 
nance: But yet certainly againe, if it light well, 
it liiaketh Vertues shine, and Vices biush. 
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BtformUp 


T\EFORMED Persons are commonly even 
with Nature: For as Nature hath done ill 


by them; So doe they by Nature; Being for 
the most part, (as the Scripture saith) void of 
Naittmll A ffe£t ion ; And so they have their Re- 
venge ot Nature. Certainly there is a Consent 
between the Body and the Minde ; And where 
Nature erreth in the One, she ventureth in the 
Other. Udi* peccat in uno, peruUtatiir in altcro, 
^But because, there is in Man, an £le(flion fouch- 
ing the Frame of his Minde, and a Necessity in 
the Frame ol* his Body, tl* Starres 'of Naturall 
Inclination, are sometimes obscured, by the Sun 
of Discipliite, and Vcrtuc. Therefore, it is good 
to considerof Defonnity^ not as a Signc, which 
is more Dcceivable ; But sTs a Cause, which 
•dome faifeth of the Effedl. Whosoever hath 
any Thing fixed in his Person, that doth enduce 
Contempt, hath also 'a perpetuall Spurre in him- 
selie, to rescue and deliver himselfe from Scorne : 
Therefore all Defortned Persons extreme 
Bold. First, as in their own Defence, as being 
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exposed to Scorn ; But in Processe of Time, by 
a Generali Habit. Also it stirreth in them In- 
dustry, and especially of this kinde, to watch 
and p^erve the Weajknesse of Others, that they 
may have somew^t to repay. Againe, in their 
Superiours, it quencheth lealousie towards them, 
as Persons that think they may at pleasure 
deapisp: And it layeth their Compctitours and 
Emulatours aslecpe; As nevef beleeling, they 
should be ii^possibility of advancement, till they 
see them in Possession. So that, upon the mat- 
ter, in a great Wit, Deformity is an Advantage 
to Rising. Kings in Ancient Times, (And at 
this present in some Countries,) were wont to 
put Great Trust in EJtnuchsj Because they, that 
are iEnvious towards All, are more Obnoxious 
and Officious towards One. But yet their Trust 
towards them, hath rather beene as* to good 
Spialls, and good Whisperers ; then good Magis- 
trates, and Officers. And much like is the Rea- 
son oi Deformed Persons, Still th^Gtound is, 
they«rill, if they be of Spirit, seeke to free them- 
selves from Scorne ; Which must be, either b^ 
Vertue, or ^aliCe : ^d thereforef let it not be 
Marvelled, if sometimes they prove Excellent 
Persons ; As was Agesilaus, Zanger the Sonne 
of Solyman, JEsope^ Gasca Presidant of Peru; 
^d Socrates may goe likewise amongst them ; 
with Others. 


N2 
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J T PUSES are built to Live in, and not to 
Locke on : Therefore let yse bee preferred 
before Uniformitie ; Except where both may be 
had. Leave the Goodly Fatfrickes of Hmses^ for 
Beautie only, to the Enchanted Pallaces of the 
Poets: Who build them with small Cost. Hee 
that builSs a faire House, upon an ill Seat, 
committeth Himselfe to Prison. Neither doe I 
reckon it an ill Seat, only, where the Aire is 
Unwholsomt; But likewise where the Aire is 
unequall ; As you shall see many Fine Seal^, set 
upon a knap of Ground, Enviroiysd wjlh Higher 
Hilles round About it : whCteby the Heat of the 
Sunne is pent in, and the Wind gathereth as in 
Troughes ; as you shall have, and that sud- 
denly, as great Diversitie of Heat and Cold, at 
if you Dwelt in severall Pla<^s. Neither is it 
Aire onely, 4bat maketh an ill Saat, but 111 
Wayes, 111 Markets;^ And, if you will consult 
with Momus, 111 Neighbours. I speal^e not of 
maity More: Want of Water; Want of Wood, 
Shade, and Shelter ; Want of Fruitfulciesse, and 
mixture of Grounds of severall Natures; Want 
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of Prospedl; Want of Levell Grounds; Want 
of Places, at some neare Distance, for Sporft of 
Hunting, Hauking, and Races ; Too ^eare the 
Sea, too remoter Having {he Commoditie of 
J^avigable RiverJj eg the discommo^itie of thfeir 
Oversowing; Too Tarre off from great Cities, 
w|}ich may hinde^Businesse ; Or too neare them, 
whiclf Lurcheth all Provisions, <ind m^eth every 
Thing deare: Where a Man hath a great Living 
laid togeth8r, and where he is scanted: All 
which, as it is impossible, perhaps, to finde to- 
gether, so it is good to know them, and thinke 
of them, thad^ a Man may take as many as he 
can : And if he hav^ scverall Dwellings, that he 
sort them so, that what hee wanteth in the One, 
hee may finde in the Other. Lucullus answered 
Pomfey well; Who when hee saw his Stately 
Galleries, and Roomes, so Large and Lightsome, 
in one of his Houses^ said ; Surely^ an excellent 
Place for Summery hut how doe you in Winter? 
Luc^lus answered ; Whyy doe you not think me 
as wisCy as some Fowlc arcy that ever change 
their Abocki towards the Winter? 

To passe from the Seat, to ihe^ouse it selfe ; 
We will doe as Cicero doth, in the Oratours Art ; 
Who writes Hookes De Oratore, and a Hooke 
he entitles Orator: Whereof the Former delivers 
8xe Precepts of the ^rty And the Latter the Per- 
feUion, We will therefore describe a Princely 
P allace y making a briefe Modell thereof. For it 
is strange to see, n€>w in EuropCy such l^iige 
BnildingSy as the Vaticai^y and Escurially and 
some Otlfers be, and yet scarce a very Fairc 
Roome in them. 
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First therefore, I say, you cannot have a 
Peffedl Pallacey except you have two severall 
Sides ; A Side for the Banquet, as is spoken of 
in the Booke of IJester; AxJi a Side; for the 
BousAold : One for Ffasis and Triumphs, 
and the Other for Dwelling. I understand both , 
these Sides, to be not onely ifttumes, but P^s 
of the F(ont; And to be uniforme without, 
though severally Partitioned within j And to be 
on both Sides, of a Great and Stately ToIXber, 
in the Middest of the Front; That as it were, 
ioyncth them together, on either Hand. I would " 
have on the Side of the Banque^n Front, one 
only Goodly Roome, above Staires, of some Fortie 
Foot high ; And under it, a Roome, for a Dress- 
ing or Preparing Place, at Times of Triumphs. 
On the other Side, which is the Houshold Side, 

1 wish it divided at the hrst, into a Hall, and a 
Chappell, (with a Partition betweene ;) Both of 
good State, and Bignesse : And those not to goe 
all the length, but to have, at the furthe^end, 
A: Winter, and a Summer Parler, l^pth Fairc. 
And under tljese Roome^ A Faire'and Large 
Cellar, suncke under Ground: And likewise, 
some PrivieJCitchins, with Butteries, and Pan- 
tries, knd the like. As for the Tower, I would 
have it two Stories, of E^ghteene Foot HigJj 
a peece, above the two Wings ; And a Goodly 
Leads upon the Top, railed with Statua’s inter- 
posed ; And the samer. Thwr to bee divided into 
Roqmes, as shall be thoKght fit. The Staires 
likewise, to the upper Roomes, let them bee 
upon a taire open Newell, and finely raild in, 
with /mages oi Wood, cast into a Brassc Colour; 
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And a very faire Landing Place at the Top, 
But this to be, if you doe not point, any of|hc 
lower Roomes, for a Dining Place of Servants. 
Fort)therwise, you shall have the Serv&ts Din- 
ner, after your owne: For the Steame of it will 
come up as in a Tudnell. And so nfluch for the 
Front Only, I Understand the Height of the 
firSt Staires, to be Sixteene I^ot, which is the 
Height of the Lower Roome. ^ 

Beyond ^his Fronts is there to be a Faire 
Courts but three Sides of it, of a Farre Lower 
building, then the Front And in all the foure 
Comers of that Court, Faire Staire Cases, cast 
into TuptcIs, on the Outside, and not within 
the Row of Buildings themselves. But those 
Towersy are not to be of the Height of the 
Front; But rather Proportionable to Jhe Lower 
Building, Let the Court not be pavea, for that 
striketh up a great Heat in Summer, and much 
Cold in Winter. But onely some Side Alleys, 
with a Crosse, and the Quarters to liraze, being 
kept'*^Shorne, but not too neare Shorne. The 
Row of Rgturt^j on the Banquet Side, Let it 
be all Stately QallB’ies; In wlfich Galleries, 
Let there be three, or five, fine Cupolds, in the 
Length of it, placed at equall distance: And 
fine Coloured Windowes of sev6rall workes. 

the Houshold Side, Chambers of Presence, 
and Ordinary Entertainments, with some Bed- 
chambers; And let all three Sides, be a double 
House, ;vilhout Thegow Lights, on the Sides, 
that you may have Roomes from the Sutme, 
both for Fore-noone, and After-noone. Cast it 
also, that you may have Roomes, both for Sum- 
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mer, and Winter: Shadie for Summer^ and 
W|irme for Winter. You shalMiave sometimes 
Faire Houses^ so full of Glasse, that one cannot 
tell, whCTC to become, to be put of the Shnne, 
or Cijfd : For Inbowed Winmwes^ I hold them' 
of good l^e ; (In Cities fndeed, Upright doe 
better, in respedl of the UnifcAmitie towards the 
Street ;) For thej^bce Prettie Retiring Plates Ifor 
Conferen#e ; And besides, they keepe both the 
Wind, and Sunne off: For that irhich wcjpld 
strike almost thorow the Roome, doth scarce 
passe the Window, But let them be but few, 
Foure in the Courts On the Sides onely* 

Beyond this Courts 1^ there be an In- 
ward Court of the same square, and Height ; 
Which is to be environed, with the Garden^ 
on all Si^cs : And in the Inside, Cloistered 6n 
all Sides, upon Decent and Beautifull Arches, 
as High as the first Story. On the Under 
Story ^ towards the Garden, Let it be turned to a 
Grotta, or Wace of Shade, or Estivation, j^d 
onely have opening and Windowes towaros the 
harden; And be Lcvell upon ^the f loare, jno 
whit sunke uifGer Ground, fb avpid all Dampish- 
iiesse. And let there be a Fountaine, or some 
faire Worke^of StatudSy in the Middest of this 
Court; And* to be Paved as the other Court 
was. These Buildings to 15b for Privie Lod^ 
ings, on both Sides ; And the End, for Privie 
Galleries, Whereof, jjou must fore-see, that one 
of them, be for an Infirmary, if the P^;ince, or 
any^Speciall Person should be Sickc, with 
Chambers^ Bed-chamier, A nticamerap Be- 
cam/a, ioyning to it. This upon the .Second 
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Stoi^« Upon the Ground Story^ a Faire Gal- 
lery^ Open^ upbft Pillars : And upon the Tpird 
J^ry likewise, an Open Gallery upon Pillars^ 
to take. the Prospe^, and Freshnesse of the 
’ Garden, At bom Comers of the furthej' Side, 
by way of Returne *Let there be twd Delicate or 
Rich Cabinets^ Oaintily Paved, Richly Hanged, 
dlasfid with Crystalline Glas^Cy and a Rich Cu- 
pola in the Middest ; And all othe^ Elegancie 
that may bfc thought upon. In the Upper Gal- 
lery too, I wish that there may be, if the Place 
will yeeld it, some Fountaines Running, in di- 
vers Places, from the Wall, with some fine 
Avoidances. And {^us much, for the Modell of 
the Pattace: Save that, you must have, before 
you come to the Fronty three Courts. A Greene 
Court Plaifty with a Wall about it Second 
Court of the same, but more Garnished, with 
little Turrets, or rather Embellishments, upon 
the Wail : And a Third Courty to make a Square 
witjji the Front, but not to be built, nor yet en- 
closed with a Naked Wall, but enclosed with 
Tarrassf^ Lci-ded aloft, and fairely gamisKSd, 
on the three Sides f And CloistCred on the In- 
side, with Pillars, and not with Arches Below. 
As for Offices, let them stand at Distance, with 
some Low Galleries, to passe from them, to the 
Wallace it Sclfe, • _ 
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G od Almightie first Planted a Garden, And 
indeed, it is the Purest of Humane plea- 
sures. It is the Greatest Refreshment to the 
Spirits of Man ; Without wjiich, Buildings and 
Pallaccs are but Grosse Handy-works: And a 
Man shall ever sec, that when Ages grow to 
Civility a^d Elegancie, Men come to Build 
Stately^ sooner then to Garden Finely: As if 
Gardening were the Greater Perfedlion. I doe 
hold it, in the Royall Ordering of Gardens^ there 
ought to be gardens, for all the Moneths in the 
Yggire: In which, severally, Things of Beautie, 
may be then in Season. For Pecer^ber, and 
January^ and Ae Latter Pdh of November^ you 
must take such Things, as«are Greene all Win- 
ter: Holly; •Ivy; Bayes; luniper; Cipressc 
Trees; Eugh^ Pine- Apple-Trees ; Firre-Trees; 
fcRose-Mary ; Lavander ; Peri^inckle, the Whitdj* 
the Purple, and the Blewe ; Germander ; Flagges; 
Orenge-Trees ; LimonjTrecs; And Mirtles, if 
they be stooved ; & Sweet h{arioram waipie set. 
Ther% followeth, for the latter Part of lanuary, 
and Febneitfy, the Mezerion Tree, which then 
blossomes; Crocus Vemus, both the Yellow, 
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and the Gray ; Prime-Roses ; Anemones ; The 
Early Tulippa; Hiacynthus Oricntalis; Cha- 
mairis; Frettellaria. For March^ Tlyjre come 
Violets, special^ the Single Blew, which are 
the Earliest; Tft yellow Daflfadill^heJ>azie; 
The Almond-Tree in Blossome; *The Peach- 
TJfee in Blossonft ; The Cornelian-Tree in Blos- 
som^; Sweet-Briar. In Aprill follow, The 
Double white Violet; The Wall-flBwer ; The 
*Stock-Gill]^-Flower ; The Couslip; Flower-De- 
lices, & ‘ Lillies of all Natures ; Rose-mary 
Flowers; The Tulippa; The Double Piony; 
The Pale Datfadill ; The French Honny-Suckle ; 
The Cherry-Tree ii\ Blossome; The Dammasin, 
and Plum-Trees in Blossome; The White- 
Thorne in Leafe ; The Lelacke Tree, In May^ 
and lune^ come Pincks of all sorts, Sj^ecially the 
Blush Pincke; Roses of aU kinds, except the 
Muslte, which comes later ; Hony-Suckles ; 
Strawberries ; Buglosse ; Columbine ; The 
French Mary-gold; Flos Africanus^ Cherry-Tree 
in Fruit ; Ribes ; Figges in Fruit ; Raspes ; ^Jine 
Flowers Lavender in Flowers ; The Sweet Ba- 
tyrian, with the While Flower ; iterba Muscaria ; 
*'Lilium Convallium; The Apple-tree in Blos- 
somc. In luly^ come Gilly-HWers of all Va- 
rieties ; Muske Roses ; The Limff-Tree in blos- 
^me ; Early Pear&, and Plummes in Fruit ; Gini 
nitings; Quadlins. In August, come Plummes 
of all sorts in Fruit; P^res; Apricockes; Ber- 
beries V Filberds ; M^ske-Melons ; Monks Hoods, 
of all colours. In Sef^ember^ come Gmpes; 
Apples ;• Poppies of all colours ; Peaches ; Melo- 
Cotones; Nedlarines; Cornelians; Wardens; 
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Quinces. In O^ober^ and the beginning of 
Nit^niber^ come Services; Medlars; Bullises; 
Roses Cut or Removed to come late; HoUy- 
okes; and such like. These Particulate ' are 
for the ClimaU of London; Bfft my meaning is 
Perceived, Aiat you may haVe Ver Perpetuunij 
as the Place affords. • 

And because, ^e Breath of Flowers, is*faiTe 
Sweeter ii# the Aire, (where it comes and Goes, 
like the Warbling of Musick) then ift the hand|^ 
therfore nothing is more fit for that delight, then 
to know, what be the Flowers^ and Plants^ that 
doe best perfume the Aire. Roses Damask & 
Red, are fast Flowers of their Smels ; So that ; ^ 
you may walke by a whole Row of them, and 
finde Nothing of their Sweetnesse; Yea though 
it be, in a Mornings Dew. Bayes likewise yeeld 
no Smell, as they grow. Rosemary little; Nor 
Sweet-Marioram. That, which above all Others, , 
yeel4s the Sweetest Smell in the AirCy is the 
Violet ; Specially the White-double-Violet, which 
comes twice a Yeare; About the middle of 
/[frilly and about Bartholomcw-Jide,^ Next to 
that is, the Mu%ke-Rose. Ttien the Strawberry- 
Leaves dying, which [yeeld] a most Excellent Cor-*^ 
diall Smell Then the Flower of the Vines ; It is 
a little dust, like the dust of a Bent, which growes 
upon the Cluster, in the Fifst comming fortHT 
Then Sweet Briar. Then Wall-Flowers, which 
are very Delightfull, to be set under a Parler, or 
Lower Chamber Window, ^ Then Pinc^, and 
Gilly^Flowers, specialW the Matted Pinck, & 
Qove Gilljr-flower. TTien the Flowere of the 
Lime tide. Then the Hony-Suckles, so they be 
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somewhat a farre off. Of Beane Flowers I 
speake not, ba|fose they are Field Floors. 
But those wWch Petfume the Aire most delight- 
fully, passed by as the rest, but beii^ Tr^en 
npm and Crusk^^ are Three : That is Burnet, 
Wilde-Time, and Water-Mints. Tlierefofe, you 
are to set whol| Allies of them, to have the 
Ffea^re, when you walke or tread. 

For Gardens^ (Speaking of those^iwhich are 
indeed Pri§ce-Iike, as we have done of Build- 
ings) the Contents, ought not well to be, under 
7%irty Acres of Ground; And to be divided 
into three Parts : A Greene in the Entrance ; A 
Heath or Desart in the Going forth ; And the 
‘ Maine Garden in thfc midst ; Besides Alleys, on 
both Sides. And I like well, that Foure Acres 
of Ground, be assigned to the Greene; Six to 
'the Heath; Foure and Foure to either Side; 
And Twelve to the Maine Garden. The Greene 
’hath two pleasures; The one, because noting 
is more Pleasant to the Eye, thenGrireene Grasse 
kept finely shome; The other, because it will 
give you 4 a faiie Alley in the midst, by which 
you may ‘go ih front upon a Stately Hedge, 
ytrhich is to inclose the Garden. But, because 
the Alley will be long, and in great Heat of the 
Yeare, or Day, you ought not to buy the shade 
im the Garden, bydCoing in the Sunne thorow 
the Greene, therefore you are, of either Side the* 
Greene, to Plant a Covert Alley, upon Carpen- 
ters Worke, about Twelfe Foot in Height, by 
which i^ou may goe^in Shade, into the Garden. 
As for the Making of Kmots, or Fibres, with 
Divers Coloured Earths, that they may lie un- 
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^ der the Windowes of the House, on that Side, 

' which the Garden stands, then ^ Toyes : 
Voirmay see as good Sights, many times, in 
Tarts. 7»he Garden is best to be Square; ^In- 
compassed, on all the Foure Sic^s, with a Stately 
Arched Hed^e. The Archescio be upon Pillars^ 
of Carpenters Worke, of some Ten Foot high, 
and Six Foot broad: And Spaces between^ 
of the samf, Dimension, with the Breadth of the 
Arch, Over the Arches, let there bee an Entire 
Hedge, of some Foure Foot High, uramed alsb 
upon Carpenters Worke: And upon the Upper 
Hedge, over every Arch, a little Turret, with a 
Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds: And 
over every Space, betweene the Arches, some 
other little Figure, with Broad Plates of Round 
Coloured Glasse, gilt, for the Sunne, to Play 
upon. Bu^i this Hedge 1 entend to be, raised^ 
upon a Bancke, not Steepe, but gently Slope, of 
some Six Foot, set all with Flowers, Also I 
understand, that this Square of the Garden, 
should not be the whole Breadth of the Ground, 
bu&to leave, on. either Side, Ground enough, for 
diversity of Si^e Alleys: Unto which, the Two 
Covert Alleys of the Greene, may deliver you. 
But there must be, no Alleys with Hedges, at 
either End, of this great Inclosure: Not at the 
Hither End, for letting yq^r Prospedl upog 

Miis Faire Hedge from the dreene; Nor at the 
Further End, for letting your Prospefl from the 
Hedge, through the Arches, upon the Heath. 

Fpr the Ordering of the Ground, within the 
Great Hedge, I leave H to Variety of Device ; 
Advisi’^ neverthelesse, that whatsoever forme 
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you cast it into, first it be not too Busie, 6t full , 
of Worke. Wlterein I, for my part, doe|not 
like Images Cat out in luniper^ or other Garden 
stujfe: They be for Children. Little lofu Hedges ^ 
Round, like Wflts, with some Pretty Pyra- 
mides, 1 like well ^ And in some Blacesf Faire 
Columnes upon frames of Carpenters Worke. 
NwQjuld also, have the Alleys^ Spacious and 
Faire. You may have ClosA Alleyg upon the 
Side Grou%ds^ but none in the Maine Garden, 

I wish also, in the very Middle, a Faire Mounts 
with three Ascents, and Alleys, enough for foure 
to walke a breast ; Which I would have to be 
Perfedl Circles, without any Bulwarkes, or Im- 
bosments; And IVAole Mount, to be Thirty 

Foot high ; And some fine Banquetting House, 
with some Chimneys neatly cast, and without 
too much Glasse, • 

For Fonntaines, they are a great Beauty, 
and Refreshment; But Pooles marre all, and 
make the Garden unwholsome, an^ full of Flies, 
and Frogs. Fountaims I intend to be of two 
Natures:! The One, that Sprinckletk or Spdkt- 
eth Watef's Tile Other a Faire Receipt of Water, 
of some Thirty or Forty Foot Square, but with- 
out Fish, or Slime, or Mud. Fos the first, the 
Ornaments of Images Gilt, or of Marble, which • 
4 ure in use, doe w^l: But the maine Matter is, 
so to Convey the Water, bs it never Stay, eitheP* 
in the Bowles, or in the Cesteme; That the 
Water be never by Rest discoloured, Greene, or 
Red, of the like; Or gather any Mossinesse or 
PutrefaQion, Besides that, it is to be cleansed 
every day by the Hand. Also some Steps up 
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.0 it and some Fine Pavement about it, doth 
we)| As for the other Kindb of Fountaine^ 
which we may call a Bathing Poole^ it may 
admit mdch Curiosity, and Beauty; wherewith 
we will not trouble our selves : QVs, that the Bot- 
:ome Be fin%ly Paved, AndVith Images: The 
sides likewise; And withall I^bellished with 
Coloured Gla5se,^and such Things of Lustit; 
Encompasted also, with fine Railes of Low Sta- 
lua’s. But the Maine Point is the same, wh^h 
we mentioned, in the former Kinde of Fonntainej 
which is, that the Water be in Perpetual/ M(h 
tion. Fed by a Water higher then the Poale^ and 
Delivered into it by faire Spouts, and then dis- 
charged away under^ Ground, by some Equalitie 
of Bores, that it stay little. And for fine De- 
vices, of Arching Water without Spilling, and * 
Making it^se in severall Formes, (of Feathers, 
Drinking Glasses, Canopies, and the like,) they 
be pretty things to looke on, but Nothing to 
He^th and Sweetnesse. 

For the Heathy which was the Third Part of 
od?- Plot, I wish it to be framed, as much as 
may be, to a Ne^turall wildnjsse. Trees I would 
have none in it ; But some Thkkets^ made onely 
of Sweet-Briar, and Honny-suckle, and some 
Wilde Vine amongst ; And the Ground set with 
Violets, Strawberries, and Prime-Roses, Fo* 
these are Sweet, and prosper in the Shade. And 
these to be in the Heath, here and there, 4 K>t in 
any Order. 1 like also little Heafs^ in the Nature 
of Mvle^hils, (such as are in Wilde Heaths) to 
be set, some with Wlide Thyme; Some with 
Pincki ; Some with Germander, that' gives a 
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Flower to the £ye<; Some with Pm- 
winckle; Some with Violets ; Some with Str^- 
berries; Some w3h Couslips; Some with Daisies; 
Some with Red-Roses ; Some with Lilitun Con- 
vallium ; Spme wiAi Sweet-Williams Red ; Some 
with Beares-Foot; Aid the like Lo^ Flowers, 
being ' withal Swtet, and Sightly. Part of 
whith^J/iPaj^^s, to be with Standards ^ of little 
Bushes^ prickt upon their Top, and Phrt with- 
out. The Standards to be Roses; luniper; 
Holly; Beare-berries (but here and there, be- 
cause of the Smell of their Blossome;) Red 
Currans; Goose-berries; Rose-Mary; Bayes; 
Sweet-Briar; and such like. But these Stand- 
ards, to be kept witli Cutting, that they grow 
hot out of Course. 

' For the Side Grounds, you are to ^ them 
with Varietie of Alleys, Private, to give a full 
Shade ; Some of them, wheresoever the Sun be. 
You are to frame some of them likewisF for 
Shelter, that when the Wind blows Sharpe, you 
may walke, as in a Gallery. And those Alle)^ 
must be lik^wise^hedged, at both Ends, to keepe 
out the Wind; And these Closet^ Alleys, must 
bee ever finely Gravelled, and no Grasse, be- 
cause of Going wet. In many of these Alleys 
likewise, you are to set Fruit-Trees 6f all Sorts ; 
A^'Vell upon the Whiles, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally observed, that the Bor- 
ders, wherin you plant your Fruit-Trees, be 
Faire an^ Large, an^ Low, and not Steele; 
And Set with Fine Flowers^, but thin and spar- 
ingly, lest they Deceive the* Trees, At the End 
of both the Side Grounds, I would have a Mount 

o 
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of some Pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the 
Embsure Brest high, to look^lmad into the 
Fields. ^ . 

For the Maine Garden^ I doe not Den}s 
there should be some Faire fllleys^ tanged ou 
both i>ides,Svith Fruit Treks j And some Pretty 
Tufts of Fruit Trees^ And A flours with«SVa/lr, 
set in some Decent Order; But these to be/ by*' 
no Meante, set too thicke; But to leave the 
Maine Garden^ so as it be not closeyibut the AqGe 
Open and Free. For as for Shade^ I would have 
you rest, upon the Alleys of the Side Grounds^ 
there to if you be Disposed, in the Heat 
of the Yeare, or day ; But to make Account, that 
the Maine Garden^ is for*the more Temperate 
Parts of the yeare; And in the Heat of Sum-** 
mer, for the Morning, and the Evening, or 
Over-casfDayes. 

For Aviariesy I like them not, except they 
be of that Largenesse, as they may be Turffedy 
and have Living Plants, and Bushes, set in 
them; That the Birds may have more Scope, 
and Naturall Neastlii^, and that no iFoulenesse 
appeare, in tfte Floare o# the Aviary, So I 
have made a Platforme of a Princely Garden, 
Partly by Precept, Partly by* Drawing, not a 
Modell, but*some generall Lines of it; And in 
this I have spared for no Cost. But it is 
thing, for Great Princes, that for the xpost Part, 
taking Advice with Workmen, with Lesse 
Cost, set their ThingS together; And sometimes 
adde Statuds, and such iThings, for State, and 
Magnificence, but nothing to the tn^ Pleasure 
of a Garden, 
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Negotiating 

I T is generally better to deale by Speech, then 
by Letter; And by the Mediation of a 
Third, then by a MaAs Selfe. Letters are good, 
when a Man would draw an Answer by Letter 
baicke againe ; Or when it may serve, for a Mans 
lustiAcation, afterwards to produce %is owne 
Letter ;• Or where it may be Dknger to be in- 
terrupted, or heard by Peeces. To deale in 
Person is good, when a Mans Face breedeth 
Regard, as Commonly with Inferiours; Or in 
Tender Cases, where a Mans £ye» upon tiKe 
Countenance of him* with whom* he speaketh,, 
may give him a Diredlion, how farre to goe: 
And generally) where a Man will reserve to him- 
selfe Libertie, either to Disavow, ornto Expound. 

' InpChoice of Instrumentsy it is better, to choose 
Men of a Plmner Sort, that are like to doe that, 
that is committed to them, and to report back 
agam fEtithfully the SucceSse ; Then those, that 
are Cunning to Contrive out of other Mens Dusi- 
nesse, soi^what to grace themselves ; And will 
hdpe the Matter, in Report, for Satisfadlion 
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sake. Use also, such Persons, as afie6l the 
Bu4nesse, wherin they are Employed ; For that 
quickneth much ; And such, as are Fit for the 
Matter; Xs Bold Men for Expostulation, Kaire 
spoken Men for Perswasion,*Craftie Men for 
Enquily an& Observation, FVoward and Absurd 
Men for Businesse that doth qpt well beare out 
it Selfe. Use alsp such, as have beene Luckie, 
and Prevailed before in Things wherein you 
have Emploied them; For that baeeds 'Confer 
dence, and they will strive to maintaine their 
Prescription. It is better, to sound a Person, 
with whom ont^eales^ a farre off, then to fall 
upon the Point at first; Except you meane to 
surprize him by some Shftrt Question. It is 
better Dealing with Men in Appetite, then with 
those that are where they would be. If a Man 
Deale witK another upon Conditions, the Start 
or First Performance is all; Which a Man 
cannot reasonably Demaund, except either the 
Nature of the Thing be such, which must goe 
before ; Or Else a Man can perswade the other 
P3hie, that hee shall still need hin^ in some 
other Thing ; ^r else that he oe counted the 
Honester Man. All Pra<fBse, is to Discover ^ or 
to Worke, Men Discover themselves, in Trust; 
In Passion; •At unawares; And of Necessitie, 
^when they would have somewhat done, and can- 
not flnde an apt Pretext If you would Worke 
any Man, you must either know his Nature, and 
Fashions, and so Leah him ; Or his Ends, and 
so Perswade him ; Or his Weaknesse, and Dis- 
advanUtges, and so Xwe him; or t)]iose that 
have Interest in him, and so Goveme him. In 
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Dtding with Cunning Pwsons, we must ever 
(insider their Ends, to inteq[»et their Speedes ; 
And it is good, to say Ettle to them,^and that 
which they least looke for. In all NegocktioHs 
of Difficultie, a%Ian may not looke, to Sowe 
and Reape at on(% ; But must P/epar^ Busi- 
nesse, and so Ripen it by Degrees. 
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Jfollobim anil ;^ttnlK 

C OSTLY Followers are not to be 'liked ; 

Lest while a Man «maketh his Traine 
Longer, hee make his Wings Shorter. I reckon 
to bee Costly, not them alone, which charge the 
Purse, bt|^. which are Wearisome and Impor- 
tune in Sutes. Ordinary Followers ought to 
challenge no Higher Conditions, then Counte- 
nance, Recommendation, and Protecflion from 
Wrongs, l^a^ious FollowSs are worse to be 
li^d, which Follow not upon Affedlion to him, 
with whom t^jey range Themstlves/but upon 
Discontentment Conceivecf against some Other : 
Whereupon commonly ensueth, that III Intel- 
ligence, that we many times see betweene Great 
Personages. *^Likewise Glorious Followers^ w^ 
.>make themselves as Trumpets, of the Commen- 
mendation of those they Follow, are full of In- 
convenience; For th^ taint Businesse through 
Wajjt.of Secrccic; And they Export • Honour 
from a Man, and mak^ him a Retume in Envie. 
There is a Kinde of Followers likewi^ie, which 
are Dangerous, being indeed Espials; which 
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enquire the Secrets of the House, and beare 
Tales of them to Others. Yet such Men, mlLny 
times, are in great Favour; For they are uffi- 
cioufi. And commonly Exchange Tales. The 
Following by ccftaine Estates of Men^ answer- 
able to that, which a Great Person hknseUe 
professeth, (as oi^Soldiers to him that hath been 
Employed in the Warres, and the like,) hath 
ever beene a Thing Civill, and well tajpen even ip 
Monarchies; So it be without too much Pompe 
or Popularitie. But the most Honourable Kinde^ 
of Followings is to be Followed, as one that 
apprehendeth, to advance Vertue and Desert, in 
all Sorts of Persons. And yet, where there is 
no Eminent Odds ill SufHciencie, it is better to 
take with the more Passable, then with the more 
Able. And besides, to speake Truth, in Base 
Times, Adive Men are of more us^ then Ver- 
tuous. It is true, that in Government, it is 
Good to use Men of one Rancke equally : for to 
countenance some extraordinarilyf is to "make 
them Insolent, and the rest Discontent; Be- 
cause the^ maj claime a Due. But contrarimse 
in Favour, ,to*use Men with Much Difference 
and Eledion, is Good; For it maketh the Per- 
sons Preferred more Thankfull, and the Rest 
more officious ; Because all is of F avour. It is 
good Discretion, not to make too much -of any 
Man, at the first ; Because One cannot hold odT 
that Proportion. To be governed (as we call it) 
by OnCj is not safe: Fdr it shewes Softnesse, 
and gives a Freedome to Scandall and Dissepu- 
tation: f'or those that ^ould not Censure, or 
Speake ill of a Man immediatly, will talke more 
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boldly of Those, that are so great with them, 
an| thereby Wound their Honour, Yet to be 
DistraAed with many is Worse; For.it makes 
Men, to be of the Last Impression, and full of 
Grange. To take Advice of%ome few Trends 
is ever Honourable; Lookers oh, many 
times, see more then Gamestep; And tiu Vale 
best discoveretk the Hill, There is Little ftehd- 
§hip in tlj^ World, 4and Least of all betweene 
Equals, which was wont to be Magnified. ThSt 
* that is, is between Superiour and Inferiour, 
whose Fortunes may Comprehend, the One the 
Other, 
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Shutouts 


M any Ul Matters and Proiedls are ulider- 
taken ; And Private Sutes do Putriiie the 
Publique Good, ^fany Good Matters are un- 
dert^en with Bad Mindes ; I meane not ondy 
Corrupt Mindes, but Craftie Mindes, that intend 
not Performance. Some embrace ^fes, which 
never meane to deale effe6\ually in them ; But 
if they see, there may be life in the Matter, by 
some other meane, they will be content to winne 
a Thanke, or take a Second Reward, or at least 
to make Use, ip the meane time, of the Sutours 
Hopes. Some take*hold of SuSs, onely for an 
Occasion, to Crosse some other ; Or to make an 
Information, whereof they could hot otherwise 
have apt Pretext ; without Care wllat become of 
tlft when thsft Tume is served: Or gene;^ 
rally, to make other Mens Businesse, a Kinde 
of Entertainment, to bring in their owne. Nay, 
some uydertake Sui^fs, iiftth a full Purpose, to 
let them fall; To the end, to gratifie the*Ad- 
verse Pa^tie, or Competitour. Surely, there is, 
in some sort, a Right in every Sute: Either a 
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Ri^t of Equity, if it be a Suie of Controversies 
Or\ Right of Desert, if it be a Sute of Petition. 
If Affedion lead a Man, to favour the Wrong 
Side in Justice, Jet him ratheiN^use his Cotnte- 
nance, to ^mpound the MaAer^ then to Carry 
it If Affeaion lead a Man, to favour the lessc 
Worthy in QjSsert, let him dte it without De- 
praving or Dtsal^ing the Better Deservef. *ln 
SuteSf whft:h a man^oth not well understand, it 
is good to referre them, to some Frtnd of Trust 
and Judgement, that may report i\hether hee 
may deale in them with Honour: But let hiih 
chu^ well his Referendaries, for else he may 
be led by the Nose. Sutours are so distasted 
with Delayes, and Abuses, *that Plainer Dealing, 
in denying to deale in Sutes at first, and Re- 
porting the Successe barely, and in Challenging 
no more Thanks then one hath deserved, is 
grown not onely Honourable, but also Gracious. 
In Sutes of Favour, the first Comming ought to 
take little Place: So farre forth Consideration 
may bee had of his Trust, that if Intelligence of 
the Matter, could not otherw'ise Jmve jbeene had, 
but by him. Advantage bee hot taken of the Note, 
but the Partie left to his other Meanes ; and, In 
some sort, Rbcompenced for his Discoverie. To 
be Ignorant bf the value of a Sute^ is Simpli- 
citie; As well as to be Igftorant of the Right 
thereof, is Want of Conscience. Secrecie in 
Sutes^ is a great M^eane of Obtaining; For 
voycing them, to bee in, Forwardne^se, may 
discourage some Kinde of Sutours; But doth 
Quicken and Awake Others. But Timing of 
the Sute^ is the Principall. Timing, I say; not 
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otiely in respefl of the Person, that should giant 
it, but in respedl of those, which are like to 
Crosse it. Let a Man, in the choice of his 
MeSne, rather cj^oose the Fittest Meane, then 
the Greatest Meaije; And rather |then^ that 
deale in certaine Things, then tlibse that are 
Generali The Heparation of a Deniall, is som- 
timeS Squall to the first Grant; If a Man shew 
himselfe, neither deiefle^, nor difcontented. 
Iniquum ^ias^ ut jEquum /eras; is a good 
Rule,’^ where a Man hath Strength of Favour; 
But otherwise, a man were better rise in his 
SuU; For he that would have ventured at first 
to have lost the Sutfur^ will not in the Conclu- 
sion, Jose both the Siifour^ and his owne former 
Favour. Nothing is thought so Easie a Request, 
to a great Person, as his Letter; Ai^ yet, if it 
be .not in a Good Cause, it is so much out of his 
Repatation. There are no worse Instruments, 
then these Generali Contrivers of Sutes:^ For 
they arc but a Kinde of Poyson an(f Infeflfbn to 
Publiquc Proceedings. 

1 
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STUDIES serve for Delight, for Ornament, 
^ and for Ability. Their Chiefe Use for De- 
light, is in Privatenesse aftd Retiring; For Orna- 
ment, is in Discourse; And for Ability, is in 
the lodgement and Disposition of Businesse. 
For Expert Men can Execute, and perhaps 
ludge of particulars, one by one ; But the gene* 
rail Counsels, and the Plots, and Marshalling of 
Affaires, coihe best from those that are Learned, 
To spend too much Time ip Studies^ is Sloth ; 
To use them too much for Ornament,iris Affedla- 
tion; To makS Judgement ^Wholly by their Rules 
is the Humour of a Scholler.« They perfect 
Nature, and*are perfefled by Experience: For 
Naturall Abilities, are like Natural Plants, that 
need Proyning by Study: 'And Studies thdhi- 
selves, doe give forth Dire6lions too much at 


Large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty Men Contemne Studies; Simple Men 
Adffiire them; And Wise Men Use them: For 
they teach not their Wne Use; BuUthat is a 
Wisdome without them, and above them, won 
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by Observation. Reado not to Contradidl, and 
Confute ; Nor to Beleeve and Take for grantid; 
Nor to Finde Talke and Discourse; But to 
weigh and Consider. Some Bookes are to be 
Tasted, Others to^be Swallowed, and Some Few 
to be Chewed and^ Digested : ThA is,* some 
Bookes are to behead onely in Parts; Others to 
behead but not Curiously; ^nd some Few to 
be read wholly, and with Diligence and Atten- 
tion. Bookes also may be read by De- 

puty, and £xtra£!s made of them by Others: 
But that would be, onely in the lesse important 
Arguments, and the Meaner Sort of Bookes: 
else distilled Bookes^ are like Common distilled 
Waters, Flashy Things. Reading maketh a Full 
Man; Conference a Ready Man; And Writing 
an Exadl Man. And therefore. If a Man Write 
little, he had need have a Great memory ; If he 
Conferre little, he had need have a Present Wit ; 
And if he Reade litle, he had need have much 
Cunning, to seemc to know that, he doth^liot. 
Histories make Men Wise ; PoeU Witty ; The . 
Mathematifks ^SuStiU; Naturall Philosofhy 
deepe; Graiie ; Logkk ind Rhetor ick 

Able to Coiflend. Abeunt studia in Mores, 
Nay there is no Stond or Impediment in the 
Wit, but may be wrought out by •Fit Studies: 
Like as Diseases of#the Body, may have Appro-^ 
priate Exercises. Bowling is good forj^e Stone 
and Reines ; Shooting for the Lungs and Breast ; 
Gentle Waging for the 9tomacke ; Riding for 
the Head ; And the idee. So if a Mans Wit be 
Wandring, let him Stuefy the Matkematicksj 
For in Demonstrations, if his Wit be called 
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I away never so Utde, he must begin again: If 

* ,histWit be not Apt to distingnii^ or find dif- 
ferences, let him Study the Sckoole-meug For 
they are Cymiui setlms. If he be not Apt to 
beat over Matters, and to call <up one Thing, to 
Prove«and illustrate anoM, let him Study the 
Lawyers Cases: So every Deffdl of the Minde, 
may have a Speciall Receit. < 
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M any have an Opinion not wise ; That for 
a Prince to Goveme his Estate ; Or for a 
Great Person to goveme his Proceedings, ac- 
cording to the Respedl of FatUonSy is a PrincU 
pall Part of Policy: whereas contrariwise, the 
Chiefest Wisdome is, either in Ord^ng those 
Things, which are Generali, and wherein Men 
of Severall Fa^ions doe nevertheless agree ; Or 
in dealing with Correspondence td Particular 
Persons, one by one. But 1 sa/ not, that the 
consideration of ^aSlions^ is to be Negle61£d. 
Meane Men, in thei? Rising, muSt adhere ; But 
Great Men, that have Strength in themselves, 
were better to maintaine themselves Indifferent, 
and Neutrall. Yet even in beginners, to adhere 
8cii*moderately, as 4iee bee a Man of the on^ 
Fa^Hotty which is most Passable with, the other, 
commonly giveth best Way. The Lower and 
Weaker, is the fihner in Coniundlion; 
And it is often seene, that a few, that are Sfiffe, 
doe tire gut, a greater Number, that are more 
Moderate. When One of the FaHions is Extin- 
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guished, the Remaining Subdividtith: As the 
Fahiofiy betweene Lucullus^ and the Risst of the 
Nobles of the Senate (which they called? Opti- 
ntaUi) held out a wh^e^ against the FaQiou of 
Pom^y and Ccesar: But when^the Senates Au- 
thority^was^pulled Downe, 'Ccesar and Pompey 
soone after brake. The Faitf^ or Paitie of 
Antoniusy and O^avianus Ccesar^ against 
lus an<f Crssius^ held out likewise for a time : 
But when Brutus and Cassius were o^'erthrownp, 
then soone ^SXiSiX Antonius and OBaiuianushxs^e 
and Subdivided. These Examples are of Waircs, 
but the same holdeth in Private FaBions. And 
therefore, those that are Seconds in FaBions, 
doe many times, when the Faction Subdivideth, 
prove Principals: But many times also, they 
prove Ciphars and Casheer’d: For many a Mans 
Strength i's in opposition; And when that fail- 
eth, he groweth out of use. It is commonly 
seene, that Men once Placed, take in with the 
Contrary FaBion to that, by which they enter ; 
Thinking belike that they have the First Sure ; 
And now are Readie for a New Purch'iSe. The 
Traitour in FaBion lightly goeth away with 
it ; For when Matters have stucke long in Bal- 
lancing, the Winning of some one Man cast- 
eth them, and he getteth all the Thankes. The 
^ven Carriage betweene two FaBions^ proceed- 
eth not alwaies of Moderation, but of a True- 
nesse to a Mans Selfe, with End to make use of 
both. Certainly in halyy they hold it, a little 
susp%6l in PopBSy when ^ey have often in their 
Mouth, Padre commune: And take it,., to be a 
Signe of one, that meaneth to referre all, to the 
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Greatnesseofhisowne House. Kings had 
beware, how they Side themselves, and 
thems^S as of a Failkn or Partie: For 
Leagues, within the State, -are ever Pernicious 
to Moniichies; ^or they raise an ^ligidion. 
Paramount to Obligation of SoveraigntiOf and 
make the King, ^mquhm tx nchis: As 

wasnoibe seene, in the Ixa^ie yf Fmnct, When 
FaSiotts are carried too high, and tooridlently, 
it is a Sigm of Weaknesse in Princes ; And 
much to the Preiudice, both of their Authoritie, 
and Businesse. The Motions of FaHim, under 
Kings, ought to be like the Motions (as the 
Asinmomrs spcake) of the Inferiour Orbs; 
which may have thei! Proper Motions, but yet 
still, are quietly carried, by the Higher Motion, 
of Primm Mobile, 
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H e that is only Reall, had need have Ex- 
ceeding great Parts of Vertue : As the 
Stone had need to be Rith, that is set without 
Foile. But if a Man marke it well, it is in 
praise and Commendation of Men, as it is in 
Gettings' and Gaines: For the Proverbe is true, 
That light Gaines mc^ke heavy Purses; For 
light Gaines come thick, whereas Great come 
but now aChd'then. So it is true, that Small 
Matters win great Commendation, because they 
are continually in Use, and m i^ote r^whereas the 
Occasion of any great Vettue, commeth but on 
Festivgjs. Therefore it doth cnuch adde, to a 
Mans Reptftation, and is, (as Queene Isabella 
said) Like fierpetuall Letters Commendatory^ to 
, have good Formes, To Afcaine them, it alliiost 
sufficeth, not to despise them: For so shall a 
Man observe them in Others: And let him trust 
himselfe with the rest. For if he Labour too 
much to Expresse them, he shall lose their 
Grace ; Which is to \>c Naturall and IJnafFedled. 
Some Mens Behaviour, is like a Verse, wherein 
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tivery Syllable is Measured: How can a mm 
comprehend great Matters, ths^t breaketh ms 
Minde too much to small Observations? Not 
to usa Ceremonies at all, is to teach Others not 
to use them again And so diminish^h Respeii 
to himselfe: Especially they be not to be Emit- 
ted to Strangers, ^d Formall Natures: But the 
Dwelling upon them, & Exalting them above the 
Moone, is not only Tedious, but doth diminish 
the Faith and Credit of him that speakes. And 
certainly, there is a Kinde, of Conveying of Ef- 
fedluall and Imprinting Passages, amongst Com- 
plements, which is of Singular use, if a Man 
can hit upon it. Amongst a Mans Peeres, a 
Man shall be sure of Familiaritie ; And there- 
fore, it is good a little to keepe State. Amongst 
a Mans Inferiours, one shall be sure of Rever- 
ence ; And therefore it is good a little <0 be Fa- 
miliar. He that is too much in any Thing, so 
that he giveth another Occasion of Sacictie,"* 
maketh himselfe cheape. To applyOnes Selfe 
to others, is good : So it be with Demonstration, 
that a Man^othjt upon Regard, And not updh 
Facilitie. ft is a gdod Precept,* generally in 
Seconding Another, yet to adde somewhat of 
Ones Owne: As if you w'ill grant his Opinion, 
let it be with some Distineflion ; If^ou will fol- 
low "his Motion, let it bee with Condition ; If 
you allow his Counsell, let it be with Alledging 
further Reason. Men had n‘eed beware, how 
they be tjoo Perfect in CAnplements; For be 
they never so Sufficient otherwise, their EnviCrs 
will be sut^ to give them that Attribute, to the 
Disadvantage of their greater Vertues. It is 
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lose also in bisinesse, to be too M of Rtspe^s^ 
(V to be too Curious in Observing Times and 
Opportunities. Salomon saith; He t$at con- 
sideretk the wind, shall not^ovr, and hi that 
looketh t\the ClonKSf sha^l not reape. A wise 
Man* will make more Opportunities then he 
Andes. Mens Behaviour shf)uld be like their 
Apparell, not tnp Strait, or point Devioe/'but 
Free for Exercise or Motion. 
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pRAISE is the Refledion of Vertuc, But it 
is as the Glasse or Bodie, which giveth the 
Refledlion. If it be from the Common People, 
it is commonly False and Naught: And rather 
followeth Vaine Persons, then Vertuous: For 
the Common People understand not fhany Ex- 
cellent Vertues : The Lowest Vertues draw 
Praise from them; The middle Vertues worke" 
in them Astonishment, or Admiratk>n; But of 


the Highest Vertims, they have 'no Sense, or 
Pcrceiving|it ali But Shewes, and Species iHr- 
tutibus similes^ serve4Dest with thAn. Certainly, 
Fame is like a River, that beareth up Things 
Light and Swolne, And Drownes Things waighty 
and Solidc: But if persons of Qualitic and 
ludlfement concurred then it is, (as the Scripture^ 
saith) Nomen bonum instar nnguenti fragran- 
Us, It hlleth all round about, and will not easily 
away, for the Odoufs of^Oyntments, are more 
Durable, then those of Flowers. There befso 
many Fake Points of Praise, that a Man may 
iustly hold it a Suspe^L Some Praises proceed 
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meerely of Flattery ; And if hee be an Ordinary 
Flatterer, he will have certaine Common Attri- 
butes, which may serve every Man ; If lie be a 
Cunning Flatterer, he will fojlow the ArcR-flat- 
lerer, wh^-h is a lHans s|^lfe ; and wherein a 
Man^hinketh best of himselfe, therein the Flat- 
terer will uphold him most : Ilut if he be an Im- 
pudent Flatterer look wherin a Man i^ Con- 
scious to^ himselfe, that he is most Defedlive. 
aad is most out Sf Countenance^^in himselfe, 
that will the Flatterer Entitle him to, per%ce, 
Spre/d Conscientid. Some Praises come of 
good Wishes, and Respc(ffs, which is a Forme 
due in Civilitie to Kings, and Great Persons, 
Laudafido prcecipere; When by telling Men, 
what they are, they represent to them, what they 
should be. Some Men arc Praised Maliciously 
to their kurt, therby to stirre Envie and^Iea- 
lousie towards them ; Pessimwn genus Inimico- 
rum laudantium; In so much as it was a Pro- 
verb, amongst the Grecians; that, He that was 
praised to his Hurt, shouhl have a Push rise 
uPon his Nose: As we say; That a glister will 
rise upon ones Tongue, tfiat telPs* a lye. Cer- 
tainly Moderate Praise, used with Opportunity, 
and not Vulj^ar, is that which doth the Good. 
Salomon salth. He that praiseth his Trend 
^aloud, Rising Early, it shaH be to him, no hhter 
then a Curse, Too much Magnifying of Man 
or Matter, doth irritate Contradiction, and pro- 
cure Envie and Scirne., To Praise Mans 
selfe, cannot be ~ Decent, except it be in rare 
Cases: But to Praise a Mans Office ©r Profes- 
sion, he may doe it with Good Grace, and with 
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a Kinde of Magnaaimitie. The Vardinals of 
Rme, which are Theologues, and Friars, and 
Schooli^men, have a Phrase of Notable Con* 
tempt and Scome, towards Civill Businosse; 
For they call all Tlmnorall Businesse, |f Warre|jt 
Embassages, ludicaiure, & other Emploiments, 
SbirrerU; whicl^is, Under-Skmffries; As if 
the^ were but matters for Un^er-Sheriffes and 
Catchpoles; Though many times, thcj^e Under- 
iherifferies doe more good, then their High Spe- 
culations. S*. Paul, when he boasts of himselfe, 
he doth oft enterlace ; Ispeake like a Foole; But 
speaking of his Calling, he saith; MagntficeAo 
Apostohtim meum. 
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I T was prettily Devised of Msope; The Fly 
sate upon the Axle-tree of the Chariot 
wheele^ and said, What a Dust doe I raise? 
So are there some Vaine Persons, that what- 
soever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater 
Means, if^they have never so little Hand in it, 
they thinke it is they that carry it. They that 
^ are Glorious, must needs be Falliousj For all 
Bravery staftds upon Comparisons. They must 
needs be Violent, to make^ good their owne 
Vabnts, Neither can they be S^ret,(Eind there- 
fore not £ffe(fluall ; but according t» the French 
Proverb; Beaucoup de Bruit,* peu de Fruit: 
Much Bruit\ little Fruit, Yet certainly there 
is Use of this^ualitie, in Civill Affaires. Where 
jhere is an Opinion, and Phme to be creaftd, 
either of Vertue, or Greatnesse, these . Men are 
good Trumpetters. Again, as Titus Livius 
noteth, in the Case otAntiochus, and the uEto-^ 
Hans; There are sometimes greed EffeBs of 
Crosse Ifes; As if a Man^ that Negotiates be- 
tween Two Princes, to draw them to ioyne in a 



Waire against the Third, doth extoll the Forces 
of ei^r of them, above Measure, the One to 
the O^er: And sometimes, he that deales be- 
twedh Man and ^an, raiseth his owne Credit, 
with Both, by pret^ding greater Ii^rest, than 
he hath in Either. And in these, and the like 
Kindes, it often ^Is out, that Somewhat is pro- 
duced of Nothing: For Lie% are sufficient to 
breed Opinion, and Opinion brings on Sub- 
stance. InaMilitar Commanders and Soldiers, 
Vaine-Gloty is an Essential! Point ; For as Iron 
sharpens Iron, so by Gloiy one Courage sharp- 
neth a.nother. In Cases oT great Enterprise, 
upon Charge and Adventure, a Composition of 
Glorious Natures, doth put Life into Businesse ; 
And those that are of Solide and Sober Natures, 
have more of the Ballast, then of the Saile. In 
Fame of Learning, the Flight will bellow, with- 
out some Feathers of Ostentation. Qui de con>- 
temnendd Glorid Lihros scribunty Notnen suum 
inscribunt Socrates, Aristotle, Galeft, ' 

Men full of Ostentation. Certainly Vaine-Glory 
helpeth t^ Perpetuate a Mans Memory; And 
Vertue was never so^Beholding to Humane Na- 
ture, as it received his due at the Second Hand. 
Neither had the Fame of Cicerof Seneca, PH- 
nius Secundus, bprne her Age so^eU, if it had 
noT been ioyned, Ivith some Vanity in thenj^ 
selves : Uke unto Varnish, that makes Seelings ^ 
not oneiy Shine, but Last. But all this while, 
when I.speake of Vfiine~Vlory, .l meane not of 
that* Property, t^at Tacitus doth attribute to 
Mudannsi Omnium, quce dixerat, feceratque. 
Arte quadam Ostetitator: For that proceeds not 
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of Vmityi but of Naturall Magnanimity, and 
discretion: And in some Persons, is not onely 
Ccnnely, but Gracious. For Excusatioif^, Ces- 
sions, Modesty it selfe well (governed, aro^ but 
Arte of Orientation. And mbngst those Arts, 
thm vs none better, then that which Plinius 
Secundus speaketh of; which |is to be Liberall 
of Praise and Copimendation to others, imthat, 
wherein aiMans Selfe hath any Verfedion. For 
saith Pliny very Wittily; In commending Ano- 
ther^ you doe your selfe right; For he that y%e 
Commend^ is either Superiour to you^ in that 
you Commendi or Ihferiour. If he be Inferiour^ 
if he be to be Commnded^ you much more: If 
he be Superiour^ if he be Hot to be commended^ 
you much lesse. Glorious Men are the Scome 
of Wise Men; the Admiration of Fooles; the 
Idols of F^rasites ; And the Slaves of their own 
Vaunts. 
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T he Winning of Honour^ is but the Reveal- 
ing of a Mans Vertue and Worth, without 
Disadvantage. For some in their Actions, 
doe Wooe and affe<5l Honour^ and Reputation: 
Which Sort of Men, are commonly much Talked 
of, but inwardly little Admired. %.nd some, 
contrariwise, darken their Vertue, in the Shew 
of it; So as they be under-valued in opinion. 
If a Man performe that which halh not beenc 
attempted before*^ Or attempted & given over; 
Or hath l^een^ atchieved, but n^t with so /ood 
Circumstance ; he sBall purchase more Honour^ 
then by Effe<51ifig a Matter of greater Difficulty, 
or Vertue, wherein he is but a Fbllower. If a 
Man so temper his Actions, as ih some one of 
thlShi, hee doth cofttent everie Fa<flion, or Co]% 
bination of People, the Musicke will bee the 
fuller. A man is an ill Husband of his Honourf 
that cntreth into any A€tton, the Failing where- 
in may disgrace him mo^e, then the Carying of 
it through can Honor him. Honour, that is 
gained and broken upon Another, hath the 
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quickest Reflection; Like Diamonds cut with 
F^ets. And therkore, let a Man contend, to 
excell anj^ Competitors of his in Hm9ur^ in 
Out-shooting them, if he caq, in their c^ne 
Discreet Followers ^nd Servants helpe 
much Reputation: Omnis Fama d Domesticis 
emanat Envy, which is the Canker of Honour^ 
is best extinguished, by declaring a Mans S^fe, 
in his Endr, rather to seeke Milk, then Fame: 
And by Attributing a Mans Successes, rather 
to divine Providence and Felicity, then to his 
owne Vertue or Policy. The true Marshalling 
of the Degrees of Soveraigne Honour are these. 
In the First Place are Conditores Imperiorum; 
Founders of States^ and Coi^mon- Wealths: Such 
as were Romulus^ Cyrus, Ccesar, Ottotnan, Is-* 
maeL In the Second Place are Legis-latores, 
LawgiverPi which are also called, Second 
Founders, or Perpetui Principes, because they 
Governe by their Ordinances, after they aro 
gone: Such 'were Lycnrgus, Solon, Justinian, 
Eadgar, Alphomus of Castile, the Wise, that 
made the Siete Partidas, In th^ Tl^ird Place, 
are Liberatorei, or Salvateres: Such as com- 
pound the long Miseries of Ck/ill Warres, or 
deliver their Countries from Servitude of Stran- 
gers, or Tyrairis ; PiS Augustus Cmar, Vespasia- 
ffus, Aurelianus, Theodorictoi, K. Henry th^y. 
of England, K. Henry the 4. of France, In the 
Fourth Place, are Propagatores or Propugna- 
tores Imperijs Such Ls in, Honourable, Warres 
enlalfge their Territories, or make Noble defence 
against Invaders. Arid in the Last Pjiace, are 
Patres Fair ice ; which reigne iustly, & make 



the Times good, wherein they live. Both which 
last Kindes, ne^ no Examples, they are in such 
Number. Degrees of Honour in SubieHs are; 
First, Participes Curarum; Those upon whom 
Princes ddte discharge the greatest Weight of 
their Affaires; Thiir Right Hands^ as welcall 
them. The Nejt are, Duces Beilin Great Lead- 
^^;j^**Such as are Princes Lieutenants, and doe 
them Notabl^;Services in the W^es. The 
Third zxt^%Gratmi; Favourites^ Such as ex- 
ceed not this Scantling; To be Solace to the 
Sovemigne, and Harmelesse to the People. And 
the Fourth, Negotijs pares; Such as have great 
Places under Princes, and eiOscute their Places 
with Sufficiency. There is an Honour 
which may be ranked amongst the Greatest, 
which happeneth rarely; That is, of such as 
Sacnfice themselves^ to Death or Danger^ for 
the Good of their Countrey : As was M, Reguius^ 
;,iand the Two Decij, 
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JUDGES ought to remember, that their Office 
is lus dicere^ and not lus dare; To Interpret 
Law^ and not \xt- Make Lawy or Give Law. 
Else will it be like the Authority, claimed by 
the Church of Rome; which under pretext of' 
Exposition of Scripture, doth not sticks to Adde 
and Alter ;«..And to Pronounce that, which they 
doe not Finde; And by Shew of AntiquitiCy to 
introduce Noveltie. Judges ought to be morei 
Learned, then Wittie ; More Reverend, ,then 
Plausible; And more Advised, then Confident. 
Aboc'e all Things, Integritie’^ is ^their. Portion, 
and Proper Ve# cue. (saith^ the Law) is 

hee that removeth the Land-manke. The Mis- 
laier of a Mecre Stone is to blame. But it is 
the Uniust Judge , that is the Capitall Remover 
of Land-markes, when he I?efineth amisse*of 
iSands and Propertie. One Foule Sentence, doth 
more Hurt, then many Foule Examples. For 
these doe but Corrupt ithe Streame; Th,e other 
Corrupteth the Fountaine. ' So saith Salomon; 
Fans turhqtusy Sr* VenU cormpta^ est J^tus ca- 
dens in causd sud coram Adversaria. The 
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Office of ludges^ may have Reference^ Unto the 
Parties that sue; Unto the Advocates that 
Plead p Unto the Clerkes and Ministers of Jus- 
tice cundemeath them ; And to the Soveraigne 
or State above thim. ’ J 

First, for Causes or Parties that Sue, 
There be (saith the Scripture) that tume Judge* 
menhinto Worme-wood; An<^ surely, there be 
also, that turne it into Vinegar; Foi^ Iniustice 
maketh it Sitter, and Delates make it Soure. 
The Principall Dutie of a Judge^ is to suppresse 
Force and Fraud; whereof Force is the more 
Pernicious, when it is Open; And Fraud, when 
it is Close and Disguised. Adde thereto Con- 
tentious Suits, which ought to be spewed out, 
4||is the Surfet of Courts. A Judge ought to pre- 
pare his Way to a lust Sentence, as God useth 
to prepare his Way, by Raising V^llcySy and 
Taking downe Hills: So when there appeareth 
Hgp either side, an High Hand; Violent Prose* 
cution, Cunning Advantages tak^'i. Combina- 
tion, Power, Great Counsell, then is the Vertue 
of a Judge seepe, to make Inequalitie Eqi'^U; 
That he itiay plant Judgeme^tf as upon an 
Even Ground. « Quifortitlr emungit, elicit san- 
guinem; And where the Wine-Presse is hard 
wrought, it yeelds a harsh Wine, ,that tastes of 
thc®Grape-stone. fudges must beware of Hard 
Constru(flions, and Strained Inferences; Fdf 
there is no Worse Torture, then the Torture of 
Lawes. Specially in case/of Lawes Penall, they"* 
ought to have Care, 'that that which was m^ant 
for Terr^ur, be not turntd into Rigour; And 
that they bring not upon the People, that Shower, 



wherMf the Scripture spesQcetli; Pluet iitper 
eos Laqutos: For Penatl I^wes Pressed, are a 
Shmer of Snares upon the People. Thccefore, 
kt Pemdl Lawes^ if they have beene Sleepers of 
long, or ii^they be ^wne unlit for the present 
Tiine,cbe by Wise Judges coli^ed in the Execu- 
tion; 

Indicts Officium est, utRes^ ita Temper a Rirum, 
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In Causes of Lt/e and Death; Judges ought (ee 
farre as the Law peimitteth) in lustice to re- 
member Mercy; And to Cast a Severe Eye 
upon the Example, but a Mercifull Eye upon 
the Person. • 

Secondly, for the Advocates and Counsetfp^ 
that Plead: Patience and Gravitie of Hearing, 
is an Essoatiall Part of lustice ; And an Over- 
speaking Judge is no well tuned CytnbalL It is 
no Grace to a ludge^ first to fmde that, whic||l^ 
hee might l^ve heard, in due time, from the 
Barre; or to shew Quicknesse of Conceit in 
Cubing off Evidence or Coui^selji too short ; Or 
to prevent Information, Questiohs though 
Pertinent. The Parts of a Juige in Hearing 
are Foure: T.o direct the Evidence; To Mode- 
rate Length, c Repetition, or Impcrtinency of 
Speech; To Recapitulate, Seled, and CoUbte, 
fhe Materiall Points of that, which hath beene 
_^said ; And to Give the Rule or Sentence. What- 
soever is above thesei is too much; And pro- 
ceedeth, Either of Glory and willingnesse to 
Speake; pr of Impotence to Heare ; Or of 
Shoitiiiesse Of Memorie; OrofWAnt of a Staid 
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Attention. It is a Strang;^^ Thing to 
$ee, that the Boldnesse should 

^vai^ with ludges; Whereas they st^idd inu- 
tate Go4% in whose Seat they sit ; who gefressetJk 
the tPresumptuom, and giveth Gr^e to the 
Modest But it is «nore Strange, that Judges 
should have Noted Favourites; A^ich cannot 
but Cause Multi|4ication of Fees, and Suspicion 
of By-waies. Tliere is due frdm the ludge, to 
the Advocate^ some Commendation Und Grac- 
ing, where tauses are well Handled, and faife 
Pleaded; Especially towa^s the Side which 
obtaineth not ; For that upholds, in the Client^ 
the Reputation of his Counsell^ and1>eats downe, 
in him, the Conceit of his Cause. There is like- 

f *se due to the Publique^ a Civill Reprehension 
Advocates^ where there appeareth Cunning 
Counsel, Grosse Negle(fl, Slight Information, 
Indiscreet Pressing, or an Over-bold Defence. 
And let not the Counsell at the Barre^ chop 
vWth the ludgSy nor winde himselfe into- the 
handling of the Cause anew, aftel* the Judge 
hath Declared his Sentence: But on t^e otj^er 
side. Let svot the Judge meet the Cause halfe 
Way; Nor give OccAion to the Partie to say; 
His Counsell or^Proofes were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concemes Clerhs, and 
Minsters. The Place of Justiesy is an Hallowed 
Place; And therefore, not only the Bench, but» 
the Foot-pace, and Precinfls, and Purprise 
thereof, ought to be preserved without Scandall * 
and Corruption, ^or certainly,,. (as the 

Scripture saith) wiU not be^gathered of Thornes 
or Thistles: Neither can Justice yeeld her Fruit 

Q 



with Swe^oesse; amcmgst the Bmrs and Bxait^ 
oC Catching and Poling Clerka and Mini- 
sters: The Attendance of Courts is suhie^ to 
Foure bad Instruments. First, Certame Per^ns, 
that are Stowers of Suits ; which mdke thcf Osurt 
swell, ^and the Country pind The Second Sort 
is of those, that ingage Courts, in Quardls of 
lurisdidtion, and ^e not truly kmici Curi^^t 
ParasUi Curia; in puffing a Court up beyond 
h^' Bounds, for their owne Scraps, ^nd Advan- 
tage. The Third Sort is of those, that may he 
accounted, the Left Hands of Courts; Persons 
that are full pf Nimble and Sinister Trickes and 
Shifts, wheriSby they pervert the Plaine and 
Diredl Courses of C<mrts>^ and bring Justice 
into Oblique Lines and Labyrinths. And th% 
Fourth is, the Poler and Exadler of Fees ; which 
iustifies tba Common Resemblance of the Courts 
of lusticcy to the Bush^ whereunto while the 
Shecpe flies for defence in Wether, hee is sure to 
loose Part of his Fleece. On the other side, an 
Ancient Clerked skilful! in Presidents, Wary in 
Proceeding, and Understanding in the Businesse 
of the Courts an excellent Finger cxf a Court; 
And doth many times point ^e way to the 
Judge himselfe. 

Fourthly, for that which may conceme the 
Soveratgne and Estate, Judges ought ahpve 
hll to remember the Conclusion of the Roman 
Twelve Tables; Solus Populi Suprema I^x; 
And to know, that l^wes, except they bee in 
Onkr to that End, are but Things Captibu^ and 
Oracles not well Inspired. Therefore it is an 
Happie Thing in a State^ when ICings and 



SMes doe often Consult with lu^es; And 
dgaihei when Judges doe oiten Consult with ]^e 
King^fiA State: The one, when there is Matter 
of L^w, interyenient in Businesse of ^te; The 
othA*, *whei#thefe is some Consi(^ation of 
State, intervenient ifi Matter of Law, For many 
times, the Things Deduced to Judgement^ may 
ht^^eum zxA^uum^ when the^^ason and 
Consequence thereof, may TAnch to Point of 
Estate : I ^11 Matter of Estate, notfonely the 
parts of J^veraigntie^ but whatsoever intA- 
duceth any Great Alteration, or^pangerous 
president ; Or Concemeth manifest^ any great 
Portion of People. And let no Man weakly 
conceive, that lust I^iws, and True Policie, have 
Antipathic: For they are like the Spirits, 
and Sinewes, that One moves with the Other. 
IaX. Judges also remember^hat Salomons Throne^ 
was supported by Lions, on both Sides; Let 
them be Lions, but yet Lions under the Throne ; 
Being circumspe^l, that they doe ncj^t cheeke, or 
oppose any Points of Soveraigntte, Let not 
Judges also, be so Jgnorant of their owne Right, 
as to thinly thftre is not left to tl^m, as a Frin- 
cipall Part of theii^ Office, a Wise Use, and 
application of Dtwes. For they may remember, 
what the Apostle saith, of a Greater Law^ then ' 
th^s ; Nos scimns quia Lex bona \st^modb quis 
ed utatur I^gitiml. m 
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3Elf ISniiet 


T O seeke to extinguish Anger utterly, is but 
a Bravery of the StoiCkes, We have better 
Oracles : Be Angry ^ hut Sinne not Let not the 
Sunne goe downe upon your Anger, Anger 
must be lifiiited, and confined, both in Race, and 
in Time. We will first speake, How the Natu- ' 
rail Inclination, and Habit, To be Angry, may 
be sittempred, and calmed. Secondly, How the 
Particular Motions of Anger, may be repressed, 
or «at least refrained from'' doing Mischiefe. 
Thirdly, How to raise Angfr, or appease Anger, 
in Another. * 

w For the first ; There is no other Way, but to 
Meditate and Ruminate well, upon the Effects 
of Anger, how it troubles Mans Life. Andi^e 
Sest Time, to doe this, is, to looke backe upon 
Anger, when the Fitt is throughly over. Seneca 
sailh well; That Anger is like Ruine, which 
brehkes it Selfe, upon that it falPs, Tlfe Scrip* 
ture exhorteth us; 7b possesse our Soules in 
Patience, Whosoever is out of PaUeUce, is out 
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of Possession of his Sou&. Men must not 
turne Beesy 

^ — '—Aninuisque in vulnere fonufti. 

Anger is certaii^y a kinde of Basfnesse: As 
it appeares well| in the Weaknesse o& those 
Subie^ls, in whom it reignes : Children, Women, 
01c^«Folkes, Sic^ Folkes. pnely Men must 
beware, that they carry their Anger, j^ther with 
Scome, then with Feare: So that they m^^y 
seeme rather, to be above the Iniury, then below 
it: which is a Thing easily done, if*a Man will 
give Law to himselfe in it 

For the Second ^oint; The Causes and M(h 
fives of are chiefly three. First, to be 

too Sensible of Hurt: For no Man is Angry, 
that Feeles not himselfe Hurt: And therefore 
^Tender and Delicate Persons, mus* needs be 
oft Angry: They have so many Things to trouble 
them; Which more Robust Natures have little 
'Sense of The next is, the Apprehensioii'^d 
Constnnflion, of the Iniury offired, to be, in the 
Circumstances^ thereof, full of Contempt ipFor 
Contempt is that which putteth^an Edge upon 
Anger, as miu;h, or more, then the Hurt it 
selfe. And therefore, when Men are Ingenious, 
in picking out Circumstances of Contempt, they 
dow kindle their Anger much. Lastly, Opinion 
of the Touch of a Mans Reputation, doth miA- 
tiply and sharpen Ang^r, Wherein the Remedj^ 
is, that a Man should liave, as Consalvo was 
wont # say, Telam Honoris crassiorem, ^But 
tn all Refrainings of A ngir, it is the best Remedy 
to win l^hne ; And to make a Mans Selfe beleeve^ 
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that the Oppottunity of his Revenge is n6t yet 
oome: But that he foresees a Time for it; And 
so to still *Himselfe in the meane Tinfb. and 
reserve i^ .1 ^ * 

To containe Anger from i(iscAie/ej though 
it takt hold of a Msm,* there be two Things, 
whereof you mhst have specis^ Caution. The 
one, of extreme ^Bitternesse of Words; E^e- 
ci^lly, if they be Aculeate, and Proper: For 
Communiaifaledi^aBienoihmg scAnuch: Ai\d 
againe, that in Anger, a Man reveale no Secret^ 
For that makes him not fit for Society. The 
other, that you doe not peremptorily break off, 
in any Businesse, in a Fitt of Amcr: But how- 
soever you shew Bittemes, do n^A^ any thing, 
that is not Revocable. 

For Raising and Appeasing Anger in Ano- 
ther; It i^'done chiefly, by Choosing of Times, r 
when Men are frowardest and worst disposed, 
to ipjcense them. Againe; by gathering (as wfis, 
touimed befbre) all that you can finde out, to 
aggravate the Contempt And the two Remedies 
are^by the Contraries, The Frf)rmer, to take 
good Times, Aen first to •relate to i Man, an 
Angfy Businesse: For the fir^ Impression is 
much; And the other is, to sever, as much as 
may be, the Construflion of the Iniury, from 
the Point of Contempt; Imjtiting it, to MiiBn- 
^rstanding, Feare, Passion, or what you will 
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^ ^{cissitulie of 

S ALOMON saith; There is no New Thing 
upon the Earth, So that as Plato had an 
Imagination ; That all Knowledge was hut Re- 
membrance: So Sdlomon giveth his Sentence; 
That all NoVeUie is hut Oblivion, Whereby 
you may see, that the River of LethCy runneth 
as well above Ground, as below, ^here is an 
abstruse Astrologer that saith ; If it were uot^ 
for two things y that are Constant; {The ^^e is 
that the Fixed Starres ever stafOd at Ime dis- 
tanccy one from another, and never come nearer 
together, nor^gfi further asunder; The mther, 
that th^ DiurnalUMotion pe^etually keepeth 
Time!) No Jndiy^iduall would last one Moment, 
Certain it is, thaf the Matter, is «n a Perpe^ll 
Flm, and never zt a Stay. Thereat WindBg 
siibets, that bunt all Things in Oblivion, are 
two ; Deluges, and Earthiquakes, As for ^n- 
Jlagrations, and great Droughts, they doeun^ 
meere|^ dis{»eople, and destroy. Phaetons Carre 
went but a day. And the Three yeares Draught, 
in the ^me of Elias, but Particular, and left 
People Alive. As for the great Burnings by 
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ai:e btit namw^'^^ut two 

'DestFudtion^, ^ D€luge^ amd It is 

former tope noted, th||, the Hfmalnt of'P<^le, 
which ha^to be reserved, are oommonly Ij^o* 
rant aed Mountanous People, that can give no 
Account, of the Time past: So ^t the Oblivion 
is all one, as Jf none had beene left. If^ou 
ccmsider wgll, of the People of the W^gt Indies^ 
it is veiy probable, that they hre a.ipewer, Of 
Younger People, then the People of the Old 
World. And it is much more likely, that the 
Destrudlion, that hath heretofore been diere, 
was not by Earth-quakes ^ (As the .^gypHm- 
Priest told Solon j concerfting the Island of 
Atlantis; That it was swallowed by an Earth- 
quake But rather, that it was desolated, by a 
Particular IDeluge, Y ex Earthquakes are sel- 
dome in those Parts. But on the other side, 
they have such Powring Rivers, as the Rivers of' 
Asuiy and AJnck, and Europe^ axe but Brookes 
to them. Their Andes likewise, or Mountaine^ 
are fcrre higher then those with^us; Whereby, 
it seemes, that The Remnants of Generation of 
Men, were, in such a Particular iP^uge, saved. 
As for the Observation^hat Macciqvel hath, 
the lealomie of Seils, dpth much;^tin- 
guish the Memory of Tljing#, Traducing 
gSi^y the Greaty that he did, what in him lay, 
^ iatinguish all Heathen Antiquities ; I doe not 
^de,‘ that those Zealdl^ doe any great £fi[e£ls, 
nor list long: As it ap^ared in the Succession 
of SaMniany who did^vive the.formv Anti- 
quities, ' . 



, f 1^' Vicmi^iide ix MutaiionSj in the Safief-- 
^ur Cipbe^zxijfm fit"" Matter, for this present 
At^iriHien^* iMajr’be, Piaic^s Yeah, if 
theiVorM sbofti^last so Jong, wouM lave some 
Effedl; l?ot in '^reitewing tihe Smte of like Indi- 
viduals ijfor 4hat4s the Fume of t&ose, that ooti- * 
oeive the Odesti#ll Bodies, have more accurate 
Influences, upon these Things below, then in- 
deed the)chave) but in girosse. Coti^etSy out of 
question, hfve likewise Power and Efiefl, ow 
the Grosse and Masse of Things : But they are 
rather gazed upon, and waited upon in their 
lourney, then wisely observed in dieir Effefls; 
Specially in their Respective Eifedls; That is, 
what Kinde of Q^met, for Magnitude^ Colour, 
'^Version of the Beames, Placing in the Region* 
of Heaven, or Lasting, produceth what Kinde of 
Effeas. ^ 

There is a Toy, which I have heard, and I 
would not have it given over, but waited u^n a 
little. They say, it is observed, Mn the Low 
(%tntrUe (I know, pot in what Part) that Ev^" 
Five and Thi^tie'’ years, The same Kinde*^and 
Sute of Yekrs and W*^athers, comes about againe : 
As Great Fi:oSts, Great Wet, Great Droughts, 
Wsirme Winters, Siunflfers with Ifttle Heat, and 
the li^: And thjpy call it the Prime. It 
Tl&g^"! doe the A^r mention, because cojp- 
puting backward^ I have foGnd some Concur- 
rence. * 

But ,to leave these Pfiifits of Nature, and to 
come to Men. The greatest Vicissitude of 
Things mnongst Men, is Ihe Vicissitude of Se^s, 
and Rdigions. For those Orbs rule in Mens 
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Minds most The True Religion is hutU ufion 
Rocke: The Rest are tost mon the Waves 
of Time. To speake therefore, W the CSeses of 
New And to give so]|i^ Con- 

cerning tfiem; As farre, asi the Weaknesse of 
Humaoe ludgement^ can givfe stay to so great 
Revolutions. ^ ^ 

When the Religion formerly received, is^nt 
by Discoi^s; And when the Holinesse of the 
Psofessours of Religion is decayed, ^and full 
Scandall; And withall the Times be Stupid, Ig- 
norant, and Barbarous ; you may doubt the 
Springing up of a New Seh; If then also there 
should arise, any Extravagant and Strange Spi- 
rit, to make himselfe Authofir thereof. All which 
'Points Held, when Mahomet published his Law.* 
If a New Seil have not two Properties, feare it 
not: For il will not spread. The one is, the 
Supplanting, or the opposing, of Authority esta- 
blished: For Nothing is more Popular then 
that The dlhcr is, the Giving Licence to Plea- 
sures, and a Voluptuous Life. For as for Spe- 
culative Heresies (such as ^were in Ancient 
Times the Arrians, and aow the e^tiniam) 
though they worke mightily up»n Mens Wits, 
yet they doe not produ$^any great Alterations 
States; exoept it be by the Helpe of Civill 
Occasions. T^^^re be three banner of Plalibu 
tibns of New Se^s. By the Power of Signes 
^^nd Miracles: By the Eloquence and Wisedome 
of Speech and Perswmion; And by tht^Sword. 
YoiPMartyrdomesy I reckon them amongst Mi- 
racles; Because the^ seeme to exceed, the 
Strength of Human Nature: And 1 may doe 
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the lil^ of Supertativi and Admirable HoUnesse 
of Life^ Svehl there is no better Way, to stop 
the Rising of Se&s^ and Sckismes; then 
Tofrefonne Aobfes; To compound ne smaller 
Differences; To paoceed mildly, ana not with 
Sanguinary Persecutions; And rather take 
off the princip^ Authours, by Winning and 
Ad^cing them, then to enrtige them by Vio- 
lence and Bittemesse. • ^ 

The Chftnges and Vicissitude in Warres »re 
many: *tBut chieHy in three Things; In the 
Seats or Stages of the Warre; In the Weapons; 
And in the Manner of the Conduit. Warres in 
ancient Time, seemed more to move from East 
to West: For the PePsidns^ Assyrians, Arabians, 
Tartars, (which were th^ Invaders) were all 
Easteme People. It is true, the Gaules were 
Westeme; But we reade but of two^^Incursions 
of theirs ; The one to Gallo-Grecia, the other to 
Rome. But East and West have no csertaine 
Points of Heaven: And no mofe have the 
Warres, either from the East, or West, any Cer- 
tainty of Observation. But No^th and 3t>utk 
asii^fixed* And it hath seldome or never been 
seene, that th^ farre Southern People have in- 
vaded the Northern, bf^contrariadse. Wheigbv 
it is manifest, that thO^ Northern Trail ofT(8e 
Wftld, is in Natuft the more Mattall Regitjp: 
Be it, in respoi5f of the Stais of that Hemi- 
sphere; Or of the great Continents that ai;^ 
upon tl^e North, whereas the Sot^pi Part, for 
Ought that is knowne, is almost all Sea ;* Or 
(which is most apparem^ of the Cold of the 
Nartkm Parts, which is that, which without 
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Aid of Discipline, doth make the Bodies hard- 
est, and the Courages wannest 4 

Upon Ae Breaking and SAi^^ng of k great 
State ano^mpire, you mayi>lfe sure to have 
IVarres. Vor great Empires, while they standi 
doe enervate and destroy the Forces of the Na- 
tives, which they have subdiy^d, resting upon 
thei^wne Prot(5lling Forces: And then When 
the^"feiile #ilso, all goes to mine, and they, be- 
come a Prey. So was it, in the B^cay of ^e 
Roman Empire; And likewise, in the Empire 
of Almaigne, after Charles Ae Great, every 
Bird taking a Fcther; And were not unlike to 
befall to Spaine^ if it should break. The great 
Accessions and Unions of ^ingdomes, doe like- 
wise stirre up WaHres, For when a State 
growes to an Over-power, it is like a great 
Floud, that will be sure to overflow. As it hath 
been scene, in the States of Rome^ Turky^ 
Spaine, and others. Looke when the World 
hath fewest Barbarous Peoples y but such as com- 
monly will not marry or generate, except they 
know meanes ,to live ; (As it i» almost every 
where at this day, except €7hrto;7) tsaere is^’no 
Danger of Inundations of People : But when 
the|j5 be gredd Shoales%i People, which goe on 
“ffTpopulate, vi4thout foreseeing Meanes of Life 
and Sustent%ion, it is of Necessity, that on^ in 
an Age or two, tl&y discharge apportion of their 
k^People upon other Nations: Which the ancient 
Northern People, wei« wont to doe hx Lot: 
Casting Lots, what Part should stay at home, 
and what should seek^ their Fortunes. When a 
Warf e-like State growes Soft and Effeminate, 
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they may be sure of a IVarre. For commonly 
6 uch Slates are j^wne rich, in the time of their 
DegenpatingjMd so the Prey inviteth, and 
their Decay in walour encourageth a Warre. 

As for the H^apons, it hardly falfeth under 
Rule and Observation: yet we see, even they 
have Retumes and Vicissitudes. For ceftain it 
is, HjgX Ordnance vr2LS known in the Citty of the 
Oxidrakes in India; And was that, whicl) the 
Macedoniam called Thunder and f^ightning, 
and Magiclce. And it is well knowne, that the 
use of Ordnance hath been in China, above 
2000. yeares. The Conditions of Weapons, 
& their Improvement are; First, The Fetching 
a farre off; For that Qutruns the Danger; As it is 
seene in Ordnance and Muskets. Secondly, the 
Strength of the Percussion ; wherin likewise Ord- 
nance doe exceed all Arietations, ^d ancient 
Inventions. The third is, the comrnodious use 
of them: As that they may serve in all Wethers ; 
That the Carriage may be Light s^d Manage- 
able ; and the like. 

For the Conduff of the Warre: At the^^rst, 
Men rest^ extremely upon Number: They did 
put "the Wnrres like^se upon Maine Force, and 
Valour; Pointing Daye^or Pitched Fields, and 
so trying it out, upon an even Match: And 
weij more ignorant in Ranging %X!A Arraying 
their Batiailes, ^fter they CTew'to rest upon 
Number, rather Competent, men Vast: They 
grew to Advantages, of Place, Cunning Divert 
sions, aiMl the like : And they grew«more sk^ful 
in the Ordering of their Battailes. 

In the Youth of a State, Armes doe flourish: 
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In the Mid^ Age of a Stcde^ Ltaming: Attd 
then ^th of them together for a time: In the 
Declining Age of a State, Mixhanicdl^ Arts 
and Mer&andise. Learning h^ his Ihiaacy, 
when it i^but beginning, and<’aJmost Qul<feh: 
Then his Youth, when it is Llixuriant and luven* 
ile: Then his Strength of yeares, when it is 
Solide and Reduced: And lastly, his old^ge, 
when it waxeth ihy and Exhaust. But it is not 
good, to {)oke too long, upon these turning 
V/heeles of Vicissitude, lest we be^&me GiddjSt 
As for the Philology of them, that is but a Circle 
of Tales, and therefore not fit for this Writing. 



A pRAGSi^NT, OF A^ ESSAY, 

Jpame 

T he Poets make Fame a Monster, They de- 
scribe her, in Part, finely, and elegantly; 
and, in part, gravely^ and sententiously. They 
say, look how many Feathers she hath, so many 
Eyes she hath underneath: So many Tongues; 
So many Voyces ; She pricks up so n^y Ears. 

This is a flourish: There follow excellent 
Parables; As that, she gathereth stren^ in 
going; That she goeth upon the ground, ^and 
yet hideth her head in the Gouds. That, in the 
day time, she sitjetbin a Watch Tower fiypth, 
most, by light: That^she mingleth Things done, 
with things not^one: And that she is a Terrour 
*to great Cittiesi But th^ which p^sseth all the 
rest, is: They do recount, that tl^ Earthy Mom 
ther^ii iHtie^yantSjjhBt made War against yu- 
filer, and were by him destrojyd, thereupon, ki 
an anger, brought forth Fame: For certain it is, 

, ThsLt Rebt^, fibred by ^tj^yants, and Seditious 
Fames, dhd Libels, are Brothers, and Sisters; 
Masculine, and Feminine,^ But now, if a Man 
can tame this Monster, and bring her to feed at 
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the hand, and govern her, and with her By othc^ 
ravening Fowje, and kill them, it* is sonlewhat 
wortlL But we are infefled, wi^ the stile of the 
Poets. *10 speak now, in a and serious 
manner: vhere is not, in all^fie PolitiquSs, a 
Place^ lesse handled, and %iore worthy to be 
handl^, then this of Fame. We will, ^er^ore, 
speak of these points. What .^re false F^mesj 
And what are tr&e Fames; And how they may 
be best dijcemed ; How Fames^ may be sown, 
ahd raised ; How they may be spread, and xnhl- 
tiplyed; And how they may be checked, and 
layed dead. And other Things, concerning the 
Nature of Fame. Fame, is of that force, as 
there is, scarcely, any great Adiion wherein, it 
bath not, a great part ; Especially, in the War. 
Mucianus undid Vitellius by a Fame, that he 
scattered; That Vitellius had in purpose, to re- 
move the legions of Syria, into Germany; And 
the Legions of Germany, into Syria: whereupon 
the Legions ^ Syria were infinitely inflamed. 
Julius Ccesar, took Pompey unprovided, and 
iayed asleep his industry, aqd prepeurations, by 
\ P'dme that he cunningly gave out ; How Cce- 
mrs own Souldiers loved ^him not ; And being 
wearied with the Waifs, and Laden with the, 
moyles of Gaul, would forsake him, as soon as 
be came into Italy. Livia, setled all things, for 
the Succession, of her Sort Tiberius, by 'con- 
tinuall giving oul; that her husband Augustus, 
was upon Recovery, and amendment And it is 
an^usuall thing, with the Basshawes^X^ con- 
:e|de*the Death of the Great TurkSxom the 
Jannizaries, and men of War, to save the Sack- 
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tM'oljde fainting man in the heat of the 
day his burthen & called for death, 

Ik wh^ death Jfane to know his will mth him, 
sai^it was for^odiing but to helpe nim uppe 
witlf his burthen igayne: it do^ not rollow ^at 
because death whiSi was the privation ^of the 
burthen liras ill, therefore the burthen was good. 
Andjn this part#the ordinarie/orme of Mahm 
n^cessarium aptly reprehendeth this colour, for 
PrivaHo nu^ necessarif esi ntala^ aift yet th^ 
doth not convert the nature of the necessane 
evil, but it is eviU. 

Againe it commeth sometimes to passe, that 
there is an equalitie in the chaunge or privation, 
and as it were a Dilemma honi or a Dilemma 
mali^ so that the corruption of the one good is a 
generation of the other, 

Sorti pater cequus utrique $ft: 

And contrarie the remedy of the one evill is 
the occasion and commencement of an other, as 
in Scilla and Charibdis. ' * 


7. Quod vicinun^ bonum: quod a bono rente- 
turn malum, 

S UCH is the nature of thinges^ that thini 
j:ontrarie and distant in nature and qualitie 
are also severed and disioyn^ in place, aiM 
thinges like and consenting in qualitie are placed, 
and as it were quartered together, for partly in’ 
regarde ef the nature to s'|>rcdde, multiplie and 
infedl in similitude, and partly in regaid of the 
nature to break, expell and alter that which 
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is disagreeable and contrarie; most thinges do 
eyther associate and draw neere to themselves 
the like, or at least assimilat^to themselves 
that whic^ approcheth neer the^, and doe^also 
drive awayj chase and extei^inate their contra- 
ries, ^nd that is the reason commonly yeelded 
why the middle region of the aire shold ^ cold- 
est, because the gunne and stars are eyther hot 
by direct beames or by refle6lion. The diredl 
blames h^ate the upper region, the reflected 
beames from the earth and seas heate the lo^|w 
Region. That which is in the middest bemg 
furthest distant in place from these two Regions 
of heate are most distant in nature that is cold- 
est, which is that they tearme colde or hot, per 
antiperisfasin, that is invironing by contraries, 
which was pleasantly taken holde of by him that 
said that .^n honest man in these dales must 
needes be more honest then in ages heretofore, 
propter aniiperistasin because the shutting of 
him in the ..middest of contraries must needs 
make the honesty stronger and more compafl 
in it.selfe. 

The repreh^ension of thi| colour is,,4rst many 
things of amplitude in their kind doe as it were 
ingrosse to themselves v H, and leave that which 
next them, most destitute, as the shootes or 
underwood that grow neare ^ great and spi^ead 
tlee, is the mo^ pyned & shrubbie wood of 
the field, because the great tree doth deprive 
*'knd deceive them of^ sappe and nourishment. 
So- he saith wel, Divitis servi maxinil servi: 
And the comparison ^as pleasant of him that 
compared^ courtiers attendant in the courtes of 
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princes, without glreat place or office, to fasting 
dayesj which were next the holy dales, but other- 
vdse y^re the Ijbnest dayes in all the weeke. 

An other re^ehension is, that thin^ of great- 
nes'and predonfinancie, though they doe not 
extenuate the thinge^ adioyning in substance ; yet 
they drowne them and obscure them in shew 
and appearance# And therefore the Astrono- 
mers say, that whereas in all other planets con- 
iundlion is the perfedlest amitie: fee Sunne » 
contrariwis? is good by aspedl, but evill 6y 
coniun<flion. 

A third reprehension is because evill ap- 
procheth to good sometimes for concealement, 
sometimes for protection, and good to evill for 
conversion and reformation. So hipocrisie draw- 
eth neer to religion for covert & hyding it selfe : 
latet vitium proximitate^boniy 

8c Sandluary men, which were commonly in- 
ordinate men & malefadtors, were wont to be 
neerest to priestes and Prelates holy^ihen, 
for the maiestie of good thinges is such, as the 
confines of them ate revered. Oij the other^ide 
our Savidir charged with neerenes of Publi- 
canes and rioters said, The Phisitian approck- 
eih the sicke^ rather thelf the wholm 

8 . quis cidpmsua cofttraxit, mains maluff^; 

quod ab exUmis imponitury rnimfs malum, 

T he reason is because the sting and remorse 
of ^e mind accusing it selfe doubleth»all 
adversitie, contrarywise the considering and re- 
cording inwardly that a man is clearc and free 

s 3 
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from Cault, and lust imputatitm, doth attemper 
outward c^amities: For if the evill bee in the 
sence and in the conscience bpth^ thei^ is a 
gemination of it, but if evill Ix^n the one^d 
oomfort in the other, it is a kinO'of compehsanon. 
So the Poets in tragedies doe make the most 
passionate lamentations, and those that fore- 
runne final dispa^, to be accusing, questiening 
and torturing of a mans selfe. 

S^fue unum clamai causamque capc^tque malo- 
rum, 

& contrariwise the extremities of worthie per-, 
sons have beene annihilated in the consider- 
ation of their owne good deserving. Besides 
when the evill commeth fz^fim without, there is 
left a kinde of evaporation of griefe, if it come 
by humane iniurie, eyther by indignation and 
meditatingvj of revenge from our selves, or by 
expe^ing or foreconceyving that Nemesis and 
retribution will take holde of the authours of our 
hurt, or if ft bee by fortune or accident, yet 
there is left a kinde of expostulation against the 
diviae powers. , * ^ t 

Atque decs atque Asira vteat crudefia Mater, 
But where the evill derived from a mans 
, onrn, fault there all strikes deadly inwardes and 
buffocateth. 

oThe reprehension of thif colour is first in 
respe^ of hope, lor reformation of our faultes 
ki in nostra potestate, but amendment of our 
fortune simplie is not' Therefore Demosthenes 
"in many of his orations sayth thus to the people 
of A thefts. That which having regarde to the 
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time j^asi is the worst poink md circumstance 

all the resty that as to the time to come is the 
best: HVhat is thatt Even thiSyihqf by your 
slothf irresoluHou^ and misgovemement^ your 
affaires are growneeto this declination and decay. 
For had you used and ordered your meanes md 
forces to the be^^ and done your paries every 
way to the full, and notwithstanding your mat- 
ters should have gone backwards in tiis manner 
as they doepthere had beene no hope left of m- 
coverie or reparation, hut since it hath beene 
onely by your owne errours ls*c. So* Epi^etus 
iki his degrees saith, The worst state of man is 
to accuse externe things, better then that to 
accuse a mans selfi, and best of all to accuse 
neyther. 

An other reprehension of this colour is in 
respeift of the wel bearing of evils, j^erewith a 
man can charge no bodie but himselfe, which 
maketh them the lesse. 

• 

Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. 

And therefore! nkiny -natures, lj>at are either 
extreamel^ proude gnd will take no fault to 
themselves, or* els very true, and cleaving to 
themselves (when thef’^see the blame o f any 
thing that fhlles out ill must light upon tlffif^ 
selves) have no other shift but to beare it out 
wel, and to make the least ofiit, for as wee see 
when sometimes a fault is committed, & befbr^ 
it be knpwn who is to blagie, much adoe is made 
of it, but after if it appeare to be done b^ a 
sonne, or by a wife, or by^a neere friend, then it 
is light made of. So much more when a man 
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must take it upon himselfe. And therefore it is 
commonly seene that women that marrie hus- 
bandes <if their owne choosing again^ their 
friends consents, if they be n^er so ill ifised, 
yet you shall seldome see (hem complaine but 
to set a good face on it 

* •» « 

9 . Quod oj^ra viriuie nostm paiium est maius bo- 
num; quod ab alieno beneficioy vel'a^ indulgmtia 
''foriuna delatum esi minus bonum, ^ 

T he reasons are first the future hope, be- 
cause in the favours of others or the good 
windes of fortune we have no state or certainty, 
in our endevours or abilities we have. So as 
when they have purchased us one good fortune, 
we have them as ready and better edged and 
inured to pi:^ocure another. 

The formes be, you have wonne this by play^ 
you have not onely the water, but you have the 
receit, you can make it againe if it be lost ^c. 
Next because these projierties which we 
inioy by the benefite of others Carry with them 
an obligation, which seemeCh a kinde Id burthen, 
whereas the other whic^ derive from our selves, 
^ are like the ^freest patehts absque aliquo inde 
fMendOy and* if they proceede from fortune or 
providence, yet they seeme th touch us secreatly 
with the reverends of the divide powers whose 
^vours we tast, and therfore worke a kind of 
religious feare and lestraint, whereas, in the 
other kind, that come passe which the Prophet 
speakethj Lcetantur 5^ exultant, immolant pla- 
gis snis, &•* sacrificant reti suo. 
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Thirdely because that which commeth unto 
without our owne virtue, yeeldeth not that 
commendation and reputation, for adions of 
greft felicitie mity drawe wonder, but pfayselesse, 
as Cicero said to JCesar: Qua miremur kabe-^ 
musy qua laudemus expeHamus. 

Fourthly because the purchases of oV own 
indiiStrie are io^ed commonly with labour and 
strife which fives an edge and ajmetite, and 
makes the ^mtion of our desire more pleasant, 
Suavis cibus a venaiu, * 

On the other side there bee fowre counter 
colours to this colour rather then reprehensions, 
because they be as large as the colour it selfe, 
first because felicitift seemeth to bee a charafter 
of the favour and love of the divine powers, 
and accordingly worketh both confidence in our 
selves and respe^le and authoritie from others. 
And this felicitie extendeth to mny casuall 
thinges, whereunto the care or virtue of man 
cannot extend, and therefore seemeth to^be a 
larger good, as when Casar sayd to the sayler, 
Ccesarcm perils <iSr* fortunmn eius^ if h j had 
saidC) b*\.>irtutem e^us, it had beene small com- 
fort against a tempest otherwise then if it might 
seeme upon merite to induce fortune. 

Next, whatsoever is done Jsy yrrtiir«tf“iA 
indflstrie, seemes^to be done by a kinde of 
habite and art% and therefore open to be imi- 
tated and followed, whereas felicitie is inimita- 
ble : So wee genersilly s^e, that things of natufb 
seeme more excellent then things of artcf be- 
cause they be inimitablef for quod imitabile est 
potentia quadam vulgatum est. 
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Thirdly^ i^licitie commendeth those things 
which commeth without our owne labor, for 
thty seeij^e gifts, and the other seemed peny- 
worths: whereupon Pluitarc^ %&yth ele^Sntly 
of the adles of Timoleon^ who was so fortunate, 
compajfed with the adles of Agesilaus and 
* Epantinondasy That they like Homers 
verses they ranffs so easily md so wellf" iOid 
therefore ^t is . the word we giv^unto poesie, 
tei^ning it a happie vaine, bechase facilitie 
seemeth ever to come from happines. V 

Fourthly, this same prater spem^ vel prater 
expeflatum^ doth increase the price and pleasure 
of many things, and this cannot be incident to 
those things that procecde' from our owne care, 
and compasse. 


10. Gnutus privationis maior videtur yuam gradus 
diminuiionis ; dr* rursus gradus inceptionis maior 
videtur quatn gradus incrementi, ^ 

I T«is a posi^on in the M&thematiques that 
there is no proportion J?etweene Somewhat 
and nothing, therefore the degree of nullitie and 
quidditie or a4l, seemetl^ larger then the degrees 
N^^crease and decrease, as to a monoculos it 
is more to loose one eye, then to a man that 
hath two eyes, ^o rf one hive lost divers 
children, it is more griefe to him to loose the 
last then all the rest, ^iccause he is spes^gregis, 
Axi& therefore Sybilla when she brought her 
three books, and had^ burned two, did double 
the whole* price of both the other, because the 
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not diSft^ntionis. This cooler is reprehended 
Rrst in^hose things, the use and service whereof 
restelh in suihcieiicie, competencie, or determi- 
nate quantitie, as ifia man be to pay one hun- 
dreth poundes upon a penaltie, it is mqre for 
him to want xii pence, then after that xii pence ■ 
supplied to be Anting, to want ten shillings 
more : So the decay of a mans estate^emes to 
be most towclied in the degree when he fir%t 
growes behinde, more then afterwards when he 
prbves nothing worth. And hereof the common 
fourmes are, S^ra in /undo parsimoniay and as 
good never a whit, as never the better, &c. It 
is reprehended also tn respedl of that notion, 
Comtpiio uniusy generatio alteriuSy so that 
gradus pfivationiSy is many times lesse matter, 
because it gives the cause, and moti^ to some 
new course. As when Demosthenes 
the people for harkning to the conditions offered 
by King Phillip, being not honorable nor cquall, 
he saith they were but aliments of their sloA 
and weakenes, whith if they we^ taken away, 
necessitie Voulde tcijch them stronger resolu- 
tions. So Dodlar Heitor was wont to say to [the] 
Dames of London, wheifthey complayned they 
were they could not tell how, but yet they 
not t^idure to take iiny medicine, he would tell 
them, Their way^as onely to J^e sicke, for thdh 
they would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly, this couler n^y be reprehended, iiT 
re&pe(5l that the degree of decrease is m9re 
sensitive, then the degre6 of privation; for in 
the minde of man, gradus diminuHonis may 
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worke a wavering betweene hope and feare^ and 
so Iceepe the minde in suspence from setling and 
accommpdating in patience, and resolutioia; here- 
of the common fourmes my jjg^^ter eye ou^then 
al^ayes akey make or marrc, &c. 

F^r the second braunch of this couler, it 
depends upon the same generall reason: hence 
grew the common place of eilcolling the begin- 
ning of every thing, 

c ^ * 

Dimidium fa£liqui bene coepit habet*% 

This made the Astrologers so idle as to iudge of 
a mans nature and destiny by the constellation 
of the moment of his nafiivitie, or conception. 
This couler is reprehended, because many in- 
ceptions are but as Epicurus termeth them, 
tentafnentay that is, imperfe^fl offers,4ind essayes, 
which vanKh and come to no substance without 
an iteration, so as in such cases the second 
degree seex&es the worthyest, as the body-horse 
in the Cart, that draweth more then the fore- 
horge, hereof the common i-foyrmes are, The 
second blow makes the fray. The se^:ond word 
makes the bargaincy Alter principium dedity 
alter \modun^ abstulity Another reprehen- 

of this CQuler is in respedl of defatigation, 
which makes perseverance o(greater dignitivthen 
inception, [for chaunce or instindl of nature may 
cause inception,] but setled affedlion or iudge- 
bient maketh the continuance. 

Thirdly, this couler is reprehended in such 
things which have a Miaturall course, and incli- 
nation Contrary to an inception. So that the 
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inception is continually evacuated and gets no 
starti but there behoveth perpetua inceptio^ as 
in the common fourme. Non progre4h 

Qm non pr^cit^ deficit: Running against 
the hill : Rowing against the streame, &c. For 
if it be with the streame or with the hill then 
the degree of inception is more then all the 
rest ^ ^ • 9 

Fourthly, this couler is to be und^stoode of 
gradm inceptionis d potentia^ ad atium compel 
rains; cum gradu ah a^u ad incrementum: 
For othei{wisel maior videiur gradus ah impo- 
tentia ad poientiam^ qudm a potentia ad a{lum. 
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APPENDIX 


OF STUDIES 


Cap: i 

S tudies seme for pastimes, fo^ftnaments, 
for abilities : their cheife vse for pastimes is 
in privatenes, and retiring: for ornaments, in 
discourse ; and for ability in ludgement : for ex- 
pert men can execuje, but learned are men iqpre 
fit to ludgp, ancl censure; to spSnde to much 
time in them is sloth f to vse them to much for 
ornament is afile^latiox^: to make^ ludgement 
wholely by their mles is the humor of a schq]JiK;»^ 
they g^rfefl nature, and are themselues perfedled 
by experience: crafty men contemne them, wise 
men vse them, simple men aSmire them, for 
they leache not their owne vse, but that there i^ 
a wisdome wt^out them, aifd aboue them wonne 
by observation : Reade net to contradifl, nor 
to beleeue, but to weigh, and consider. Some 
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bookes are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some fewe to be chewed, and disgested: 
that is: some are J;o be reade onely in^partes, 
others to be reade but curiously, and some^fewe 
to be reade wholely w^ (|ilfgence, and atten- 
tion. Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready, ^ and writing an exafl man: therefore if a 
man write litle h^ had ncede ofa greate memory ; 
if he confer litle, he had neede of a present wit, 
and if hef reade litle, he had need^ haue much 
cunning to sceme to knowe that he dothliot 
knowe: Histories make men wise; Poets witty: 
the Mathematiques subtile; Naturall Philoso- 
phic deepe: Morall graue: Logique, and Retho- 
rique able to contende. 
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Cap: 2 

S OME in their discourse desire rather com- 
mendation of wit, in being abljS to holde 
all arguments, then o{ ludgement in.disceming 
what is true: as if it were a praise to knowe 
what might be saide, and not what should be 
thought: some haue certaine common places, 
and theames, wherein they are goo^and want 
variety: w^h kinde of Poverty is tor the most 
parte tedious, and now, and then ridiculous r the 
honorablest parte of talke is to giue the occar 
sion, and againc^to inoderate, and passe to some- 
what else: dt is good to vary, anamixe speachc 
of the present pccasTon w^^ arguments; tales 
wtH reasons: asking o^ questions^ w‘^ telling 
of opinions: and lest w^^ eamcgt: but 
thinggs are priviledged from lest, namely. Re- 
ligion, matters of state, greate persons, all mens 
present busines of Importaunce, and any case 
that deserveth pitty : He that questioneth much,^ 
shall learTie much, and coiftent much, especially 
if he apply his questions to^the skill of the party 
of whom he asketh : for he shall giue them occa- 
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sion to please themsdues in speaking, and him^ . 
selfe shall continually gather knowledge: if some- 
times you dissemble your knowledge of that you 
are thought to knowe, you .shdlbe thov^t an- 
other time to knowe, that ^w<^ you knowe not; 
speache of a mans selfe is hot good often ; and ^ 
there 4s but one thing wherein a man may comh 
mend himsdfe w^ good gnice, and tbat is 
commending vertue in another: especially if it 
be such arvertue as wherevnto himsdfe pretend- 
ech: Discretion of speache is more then*^lo- 
quence, and to speake agreeably to him w^h 
whome we deale, is more then to speake in good 
wordes, or in good order: a good continued 
speache, w*out a good speache of Interloquu-‘ 
tion showeth slownes ; and a good second speache 
wti»out a good set speache showeth shallownes. 
to vse to many circumstaunces ere one come to 
the mattery's wearisome, and to vse none at all 
is blunt. ^ 
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tug of ComtaniinopU^ and other Tmns^ as their 
Manner is. Tkemiskcles^ made Zerxes^ king of 
Pmia^^Qi2&t apace out of Gracia^ by giving 
out^^hat the Gracians^ had a purpos^ to break 
lus Bridge^ of ShipS| which he had made athwart 
Hellespont There be a thousand such like £r- 
amples; And the more they arc, the lesSe they 
need 40 be repeated; Becausc^a Man, meeteth 
with them, everywhere: Therefore, let all Wise 
GovemerSf ^mve as great a watch, andfeare, over 
FameSy as tliey have, of the ABions, and Dl- 
signes themselves. 


The rest was not Finished 
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CO ULERS 
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GOOD and EVILL 

A FRAGMENT. 
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I. Cut cetera partes vet sedla stcundas umnitniier 
defimnt^ cum singula priniipaium sibi vindicent 
melicf relish videtuK Nam primas guaque ex 
xeh videiur sumere ; secundas auiem ex vero tribuetr. 

а. Cuius exeeUentia vet exuperdktia melior%d toto 
'‘genere melius^ 

3i Quod Sd veritatem refertur maius ett qriltm quod 
ad opinionem. Modus atiiem^ probatio eius ptod 
ad opinionem pertinet hac esU Quod quis si clam 
putaret fore failurus non esscU 

4, Quod rem integram scrvat honum quod sine re- 
ceptu est malum, NaM se fycipere non posse impo^ 
tentia genus esi^ potentla auiem bonunu 

5. Quod ex plurihus constat, &* divisibilius est 
maius quam quod ex patuiotibus &• magis unum: 
nam omni:^ per partes considerata maiora videntur; 
quart 6^ purcUitas pariium magnitudinem pra se 
ftfi, fortius auiem operatur pluralitas partium si 
ordo absity nam inducit similitudinem infiniti, <&* 
impedit comprehensionenu 

б , Cuius privaCio bona, malunt, cMus privatio maH 

bonunu c r 

7. Quod bom vicinum, bonum, pkod a bom remo- 
turn malumj< ^ 

quis^ culpa ma contraxit, maius malum, 
quod ab exiemis impanitur ndnus malum, ^ 

9. Quod opera, virtuie nostra partum est, maius 

^ bonum, quod ab alieno beneficio, vel ab ine^geniia 
fortunee delatum est, n^inus bonum, 

iSi Gradus privationis maior videiur quam gradus 
dimifiuiionis, ruHus gradus incepHonis maior 
videiur quam gradus incrementi. 



I N deliberatives th£ point is what is good and 
what is evilly and of good what is greater^ 
and of evill what is the lesse. 

So that the perswaders labor is to make 
things appeare good or evilly and Mt in higher 
or lower degree, which as it may be perfounned 
by true and solide reasons, so it may be repre- 
sented also by coulers, popularities and circum- 
stances, which ^roof such force, |s they sw^ the 
ordinarie^udgement either of aweakeman, or of 
a Wiseman, notfully^knd considerately attending 
and pondering the ma|^er. Besides their power 
to alter the nature of the subiefl jn appeaiMice, 
and«o to leade to |nor, they are of no lesse use 
to quicken and strengthen thypinions and ^r- 
swasions which are true; for reasons plainely 
delivered, and alwaies after one manner especi- 
ally witfi fine and fastidious mindes, enter but 
heavily and dully ; whereas if they be varyed and 
have more life and vigor put into them by these 
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founnes and insinuations^ they cause a stronger 
apprehension, and many times suddaindy win 
the minde to a resolution. Lastly, to make a 
true and safe iudgement, nothing can be of 
greater use and defence to She minde, then the 
disqpvfring and reprehension of these coulers, 
shewing in what cases they hold, and in what 
they deceive: which as it canftot be donff, but 
out of a v^ry universal! knowledge of the nature 
of things,* so being perfourmed, iu^o dearth 
mans iudgement and eledlion, as it is the lesse 
apt to slide into any error. 



A TABLE of Coders, or apparances of good 
and c^l, and their degrees as places 
of perswasion and disswsvsion; and 
their severall fallaxes, and the elenchts 
of them. 


Hf 

I. Cui cetera partes vel se/la secundas unanimiter 
deferunt, cum singu/a principatum S}H vendicent* 
meliar reliquis videtur^ nam prima^^uaque ex zelo 
videiur sumere, secundas autem ex vero ^neriio 

tribuere, . • 

S O Cicero about to prmre the Sedle of 
Acca^emiques which suspended all assevera- 
tion, for to be |he b^st, for sayth he, aske a Sto- 
icke which Philosophic is true, lys will preferre 
his owne: Then aske him wh^ch appi^iheth 
nex^the truth, he yill confesse the Academiques, 
So deale with the Epicure Aat will scant»in- 
dure the Stoicke to be in sigm of him, as soone 
as he hath placed himselfe, he will place fhe 
AcadeMques ^ • 

So if a Prince tooke clivers competitors to a 
place, and examined them sever^llie whome next 
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th^s^ves they would rathest conuncndi it were 
19^ the ablest man should have the most second' 
votes. " ® 

Tfee Max of this couler hanneth oft in*»re- 
of eBngr, for men are> accustomed aft» 
then^elves and their owne fa^ion to incline to 
them which are softest, and are least in tibeir 
way in despite and derogation of them ^ that 
hold them hardest to it So, that this couler of 
melioritie ind preheminence is oft*a signe of 
enen^ation and weakenesse. 


1 . Cuius excelUntia vet exuperantia meltor^ id ioto 
genere melius. 

APPERTAINING to this are the fouraies; 

Let us not wander in generalities: ffet us 
compare particular with particular^ &c. This 
'appearance •^ough it seeme of strength and ra- 
ther LogicairS;hen Rhetoricall, yet is very oft a 
Max. ^ 

Sometimes becausifc some things are ii^kinde 
very casuall, which if they es<^p|, prove excel- 
lent, So that tht kinde is inferior, because it is 
so subie< 5 l to perill, but that whifh is^excellent 
being proved is superior, as the blossome of 
Mar^ and thb bloSsome^ of May, whereof the 
French verse gbeth. % 

« Bourgeon de Mars enfaHt de Paris ^ 

Si un eschape^ il en vaut dix\ 

S 6 that the blossqme of May is generaJlv better 
their the blossome of J^arch ; and yet tne best 
blossome of March is better then the best blos- 
some of May. 
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, Soxa^tmeSf because the naj^uie of some kindes 
is to be mme equall aod more indifferenti and 
not to»have very distant degrees, as hath bene 
noted in the winner clymates, the people a!re 
generally more wisi^ but in the Northeme cli- 
mate the wits of chi^e are greater. So in iqany 
Armies, if the matter should be tryed by dueU 
betwcftne two CUfeimpions, the 'vidlory should go 
on one side, and yet if it be tryed by the grosse, 
it^ould go^f the other ade; for excdtlencies go 
as it were by chance, but kindes go by a more 
certaine nature, as by discipline in warre. 

Lastly, many kindes have much refuse which 
countervale that which they have excellent ; and 
therefore generally mettall is more precious then 
stope,^and yet a dyamond is more precious then 
gould. ^ 

3 . Quad ad veritatem Wfertur maius^st quam quod 
ad apinionem. Modus atUem 6 ^ probatio Hus ptod 
ad apinionem pertinet, hce^st^ quod quis si clam 
pularet fore, faHurus non esset 

S O the, EpiAirSs say of the Stoicks feHcitie 
placed in vertue^ That it is like the felicitie 
of a Playeitjjw^lfc if he were left of his Auditorie 
and tjieir applause, h^ would stretght be of 
hart^and countenance, and therefore the^all 
vertue Bonum tkfalrale. But of Riches jjjfic 
Poctsayth: • ^ 

Bopulus me sibilate At mihi Jdaudo. ^ 

And ofiHeasure. • ^ 

Grata sub ima 

Gaudia cordepretnens^ vultu simulantepudcrem. 
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The fallax of this cooler is somewhat subtile, 
though the aunswm to^tbe example be readier 
for vertue is not chosen auram i$pul(h 
rent. But contrariwise, Uif^um 

reverere^ So as a vertuous man will be vertuous 
in solitudine^ and not onely in theatre^ though 
percale it will be more strong by glory and fame, 
as an heatc whish is doubled 6y reflexion'; But 
thatdenieth the supposition, itdoth not reprehend 
the fallax Whereof the reprehension alow tlMt 
vbrtue (such as is ioyned with labor and conili^) 
would not be chosen but for fame and opinion, 
yet it followeth not that the chiefe motive of the 
eledlion should not be reall and for it selfe, for 
fame may be onely causa^ impulsivay and not 
causa constituens, or efficiens* As if there were 
two horses, and the one woulcl*lioo better without 
the spurre then the other: but agayne, the other 
with the sj^me woulde farrc exceede the doing 
of the form^ giving him the spurre also; yet 
the latter wiU be ivnjged to be* the better horse, 
and the fourme as to say, Tushy the life of this 
horse is but in the spurre^ wit npt serve as to a 
wise^udgemenfe : For since the ordinary instru- 
ment of horsemanship is tHb sptpre^and that it 
is no manner of imped^ent nor burden, the 
hox^is not to^bee accounted the lesse of, which 
will not do well without the^ spurre, but rkther 
the other is to be reckoned a delicacy then a 
vert&e, so glory a&d honor are as spurres to ver- 
tt*e : and although vertue would languish with- 
out them, yet since tlfl;y be alwayes atjiand to 
attend vertue, vertue is not to be sayd the lesse, 
choscii for it selfe, because it needeth the spurre 
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of fame49id reputation: and therefore that posi- 
tion, Nata eius rei quod propter opiHionem b* 
non pmpier veritaUm eligitUfj hac estguod quis 
si ciam putaret^ore foElurus non esset is repre- 
hended. • 


4 . Quod nm integmm servat bonum, quod sine fe* 

. ceptu est n^um^ Nam se ncipere notOposse impo* 
Untia genus est^ poientia auiem bonum, * 

H ereof Acsope framed the Fable of the 
two Frogs that consulted together in time 
of drowth (when many plashes that they had re- 
payred to were dry) what was to be done, and 
the one propounded to goe downe into a deepe 
Well, because it was like the water woulde not 
fayle there, but the other aunsweg^d, yea but if 
it do faile how shall we get up againe? And 
the reason is, thS humane, anions %re so uncer- 
tayne and subiedle to perills, as that secmeth 
the best course which hath mq^t passages out 
of it. • 

Appertaining to this perswasion the fourmes 
are, you shall ingage^our sel/e, , On the other 
side, Tantum quantum voles suites ex fmiuna, 
you^hall keepe th^ matter in your owne hands. 
The reprehension of it is, T^t proceeding Und 
resol^iing in all allions is necessarie: for as he 
sayth well, Not to resolve^ is to resolve^ ffid 
many times it breedes a^many necessities, and 
ingageth as farre in some other sort as to re^ 
solve. 
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So it is but the covetous mans diseise trans- 
lated into power, for tbe covetous man will enioy 
nothing because he ^will have his full^ store 
and possibilitie to enioy the n^re, so by^is 
reason a man shoulde execne nothing because 
hee should be still indifiRsrent and at libertie to 
execute any thing. Besides necessitie and this 
same iacia est clea hath' maf.y times aGi ad- 
vantage, because it awaketh the powers of the 
minde, anO strengtheneth indevor. ^csteris pit- 
necessitate certe snperiores estis» " 


5 . Qttod ex phtribtts constat et divisihilitis est 
mahts quam quod ex paucioribus et magis unumi 
nam omnia per partes considerata maiora videniur; 
quare et pluraliias partium magnitudinem prce se 
fert; fortius autem operatur pluraliias partium si 
ordo absitf^am inducit simititudinem infinili et 
impedit contf'^ehensionem. 


T his coUer seemeth palp&ble, for it is not 
pluralitie of partes without maioritie of 
partes thait mal^eth the totall jjreater, yet never- 
thelesse it often carries the minde awfty, yea, it 
deceyveth the sence, as it Seemeth to the eye a 
shorter distance of way if ^'t be all dead and con- 
tinuei then if it have trees or buildings or any 
other markes whereby the eye may deviate it. 
Soevhen a great i^oneyed man hath derided his 
chests and coines and bags, hee seemeth to him- 
stiie richer then hee was, and therefore a way 
tO' amplide any thingf is to breake it,' and to 
make, an anatomie ofdt in severall partes, and 
to examine it according to severall circumstances, 
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And thii^aketh the greater shew if it be done 
without Older) for oonfusion maketh things mu^ 
ter m9re) and besides what is set downe by or- 
dered divisio^ doth demonstrate that nothing 
is left out or omitt(|d) but all is there ; whereas 
if it be without order, both the minde compre- 
hendeth lesse that which is set downe, ^d be^ 
sidesdt leaveth aisuspition, as if more might be 
sayde then is expressed 

This cooler deceyveth, if the miJIde of him 
that is to be perswaded, do of it selfe over-coh* 
ceive or preiudge of the greatnesse of any thing, 
for then the breaking of it will make it sceme 
lesse, because it maketh it appeare more accord- 
ing to the truth, anjJ therefore if a man be in 
sicknes or payne, the time will secmc longer 
without a clocke or howre-glasse then with it, 
for the minde doth value every moment, and 
then the howre doth rather summc up the mo- 
ments then devide the day. Ufo in a dead 
plaync, the way Nemeth the longer^ because the 
eye hath preconceyved it shorter then the truth : 
and the frustrating of that maketh it seeme 
longer then the truth. Therefore if any^man 
have an overgi^at opinion of any thing, then if 
an other thinkc by breaking it into sevcrall con- 
siderations, he shall make it sceme greyer |o 
him,Jie will be deceyved, and therefore in such^ 
cases it is not safe to devide, but to cxtoll Jhe 
entire still in generall. * 

An other case wherein this couler deceyve#i, 
is, whcif the matter broken or devided is 
comprehended by the sen^e or minde at once in 
respecfl of the distrading or scattering of it, and 
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being intire and not devided, is comprebended, 
Os a hundred pounds in heapes of five poundes 
will ^ewe more, then in one grosse heapf, so as 
the heapes be all uppon one tab^e to be seei»e at 
once, otherwise not, or flowers growing scattered 
in divers beds will shewe, more then if they did 
grow ih one bed, so as all those beds be within 
a plot that they be obiedl to visw at once,<Dther- 
wise not ; and therefore men whose living lieth 
together ih one Shire, are commojily counted 
gfi eater landed then those whose livings are dis- 
persed though it be more, because of the notice 
and comprehension. 

A third case wherein this couler deceyveth, 
and it is not so properly a case or reprehension 
as it is a counter couler being in eifedl as large 
as the couler it selfe, and that is, Omnis compo^ 
sitio indigenticB ctiitisdam videtur esse particepSy 
because if one thing would serve the turne it 
were ever beit, but the defedl and imperfedlions 
of things hath brought in that help to piece 
them up as it is sayd, Martha Martha attendis 
ad plurimay unum sufficit, jSo, likewise here- 
yx^Krd^Aesope framed the Fable of the Fox and 
the Cat, whereas the Fox bragg^ what a num- 
ber of shifts and devises he h^ to get from the 
houndes, and* the Catte saide she had but one, 
which was to clime a tree, which in proofe .was 
better worth then all the rest, whereof the pro- 
verbe grew, ^ 

^uUa novit Valpes sed Felts unum magnum, 

- • 

And in the morall of ^his fable it comes likewise 
to passe:, That a good sure friend is a better 
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hdipe at ^a pinch, then all the stratagems and 
poUicies of a mans owne wit So it falleth out 
to bee gL common errour in negociating, whereas 
mei^have many^reasons to induce or perswade, 
strive commonly to utter and use them all 
at once, which weakeneth them. For it argueth 
as was said, a needines in every of the i%asons 
by it selfe, as if oae did not trust to any of them, 
but fled from one to another, helping himselfe 
onely with tjjat. ♦ ^ 

£t qua non prosunt singula^ niulta iuvant. 

Indeed in a set speech in an assemblie it is 
expe^ed a man shoulde use all his reasons in 
the case hee handlej^h, but in private perswa- 
sions it is alwayes a great errour. 

A fourth case wherein this colour may bee 
reprehended is in respe£le of that same vis 
uniia fortioTy according to the tale of the French 
King, that when the Emperours Amb. had re- 
cited his maysters stile at large whi4dicoDsisteth 
of many countries and dominions: the French 
King willed hisjClj^unccllor or other minister to 
repeate and say over Fraunce as many tim^s as 
the other •had ^rccit<5d the severall dominions, 
intending it wa^. equivalent with them all, & 
beside more comph<fle^ and uniterf. , 

TJ^ere is also appertayning to ^this coulcr an 
other point, why breaking of a thing doth helfje 
it, not by* way of adding a shtw of magnitude 
unto’ it, but a note of excellency and raritiff; 
whereof the fourmes are. Where shall you Jifide 
such a concurrence f Grea^ but not compleaty for 
it seemes a lesse worke of nature or fortune to 
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make any thing in his kinde greater th<»i ordi- 
narie, then to m^e a strannge composition. 

Yet if it bee narrowly considered, thi^ colour 
will bee reprehended or incountred by Imputing 
to all excellencies in compos^ons a kind of 
povertie or at least a casualty or ieopardy, for 
from that which is excellent .in greatnes som* 
what may be taken, of there n^^y .be deca^^; and 
yet sufificiencie left, but from ^at which hath ^ 
his price «:n composition if you tajce awayjpny 
tning, or any part doe fayle all is disgraced. 


6 . Cuius privatio bona^ maJum^ cuius privatio mdla^ ^ 
bonum, 

T he formes to make it conccyved that that 
was evill which is chaungcd for the better 
arc, He ihaP is m hell thinkes there is no other 
heaven, Saiis quercus^ A comes were good till 
bread was f&^ndy &*c. And of the other side the 
formes to make it conceyved that that was good 
which was chaunged for the worse are, Bona 
magis carendo qudm fruendq sentimusy Bona d 
tergo formosissimoy Good things never appear 
in their full beauticy till they tume their backe 
and be going away^ &*c. The reprehension of 
this, colour is, that the 'good or evil which is- 
removed may’bc esteemed good or evil compara- 
tively and not positively or' simply. So that if 
the privation be6 good, it follows not the former 
fiendition was, evil, but Icsse good, for the' flower 
blossome is a positive good, although the 
remove of it to give place to the fruite be a 
compar£|tive good. So in the tale of i€sope; 



OF .CERIMOIJIES, AND RESPECTES 


Cap: 3 

m 

H e that is onely reall, needeth exceeding 
greate partes of vertue, as the stone had 
neede to bee exceeding riche that is set w^i^out 
foyle: but commonly it is in praise, as it is in 
gaine: for as the proverbe is true, that light 
gaines ^make heavie purses, because they come 
thicke: whereas the greate come but now, and 
then: so it is as true that small Anatters mn 
greate commendation, because they ^re continu- 
ally in vse, and in noate, whereas the occasion 
of any greate ve^ui commeth but, on holDdaies : 
to attaine ^ood formes it suihceth not to despise 
them, for so shall a min obserue them in others, 
and let him trust himsplfe w* the, rest : for if 
he care to expresse them he sha)l loose ^eir 
grace, is to b^ naturall, and vnaffeAed*. 
some mens behaviour is like ^ verse, wherein 
every, sillable is measured: how can a man ob- 
serue greate matters, that breakethhismindelV 
much in small observations? not to vse cerc^ 
monies at all, is to teache others not to vse them 
againe, and so diminish his respedl; especially 
j T 

) I 
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they are not to be omitted to straungers^ and 
straunge natures: among a mana equaUs a 
shallbe sure of familiarity, and there%e it is -- 
good a litle to keepe state: among a man%,infe- , * 
riours a man shallbe sui;e reverence, and 
therefore it is good a litle to be familiar : he that 
is to hiuch in any thing, so that he giveth an- 
other occasion of satiety maket^ himselfe eheape : 
to apply ones selfe to others is good, so it be 
denAinstration that a man ^th it vpon 
^egarde, and not vpon facility : it is a good pre- 
cept generally in seconding another, yet to adde 
somewhat of his owne: if you graunt his opinion 
let it be wth some distinftion: if you will fol- 
lowe his motion let it be^ wtJi condition : if you 
allowe his counsaUe, let it be wtiv alledging far- . 
ther reason. 



OF.FOLLOVp:RS, AND FREINDES 
Cap : 4 

C OSTLY followers are not to be liked, least 
while a man maketh his traine longer, he 
maketh his winges shorter: I reckon to be cost- 
ly not them alone wch charge the purse, but 
wc^ are wearisome, and importunate in suites: 
ordinary followers ought to challenge no higher 
conditions, then countenaunce, recommendation, 
and proteiflipn from wrong: fadlions followers 
are worse t^ be liked wc*» followe hqI vpon af- 
fedlion to him w* whome they raunge them- 
selues, but vpon sjme discontentment received 
against some omers, wherevpon ^commonlf in- 
sueth that^ill ii^elligence, that many times we 
see betweene greate p|rsonages; Uie following 
of certaine states awnswerable' to* that w^h a 
great<^personage himselfe professeth ; as o^oul- 
diers to him that ha& bin imploied in the warras, 
and the like hath ever bin aching civill, and 
well taken euen in Monarchies, so it be w^h^K^ 
too muclt pompe, or popularity: but the moiak 
honorable kinde of following is to be followed, 
as one that intend eth to advaunce vertiie, and 

T2 



desert in all sortes of persons ; and yet where 
there is no imminent ods in sufficiency, it is 
betted to take the more passable, t^en 
the more able : in government of charge «it is 
good to vse men of one ranke equally: for to 
countenaunce some extraordinarily is to make 
them insolent and the rest discontent, because 
they may claime a due : but ixi favours <0 vse 
men much difference, and ele^ion is good, 
for it makisth the persons preferred^ore thanfr 
fhll, and the rest affedlious, because all is of 
favour : it is good not to make to much of any 
man at first, because one cannot holde out that 
proportion, to be governed by one is not good, 
and to be distradled by .many is worse : but 
to take advise of freindes is ever honorable: 
for lookers on many times see more then gam- 
sters, and the vale best discovereth the hill, 
there is litle freindeship in the worlde, and least 
of all betweAe equalls, that wch is, is betweene 
superiour, amd inferiour, whose fortunes may 
comprehende the one the other. 



«F SUITERS 


Cap: 5 

M any ill matters are vndertaken, and many 
good matters ill mindes: some em- 
brace suites wch never meane to deale effec- 
tually in them, but if they see, there may be life 
in the matter by some other meane, they will be 
content to win a thanke, or take a second re- 
warde: some take holde of suites onely for an 
occasion to crosse some others, or to make an 
information, whereof they could nOt otherwise 
haue apt pretext, w^^out care of what become 
of the suite, \^ea that turne is served:^ nay 
some vndjrtake suites a full purpose to let 
them fall to the en^e to gratify the adverse 
party, or competitor, mrcly there, is in sorte a 
right in every sute, either a right*of equity, if it 
be a Sute of controversy, or a right of desert, if 
it be a side of petition: if affe^ion leade a nfim 
to favour the wrong side, in Justice rather let 
him vse^his countenaunce to compound ffie 
matter tlien to carry it:^f*afre£lion leade a m^ 
to favour the lesse wortlfy in desert, let him 
doe w*out depraving, or disabling the better 
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deserver: in suites a man doth not vnder- 
standfe it is good to refer them to some fireinde 
of h^ of trust, and ludgement, that maf report 
whither he may deale in thism wti' hoftour: 
Suters are so distasted wti^delaies, and abuses, 
that plaine dealing in denying to deale iif suites 
at first, and reporting die successe bar^, and 
in chaUengmg ILo more thanKbs then ode hath 
deserved is growne not onely honorable, but alsi| 
gratious. *in sutes of favour the first comming 
ought to take but litle place, so farfoorth con- 
sideration may be had of his trust, that if Intel- 
ligence of the matter could not otherwise haue 
beene had but by him, advauntage be not taken 
of the note: to be ignorannt of the value of a 
suite, is simplicitie, aswell as to be ignoraunt of 
the right diereof is want of conscience : secrecy 
in suites is a greate meane of obtaining: for 
voycing the^ to be in forwardnes, may dis- 
courage some kinde of suiters, but doth quicken, 
and awake Withers: but timing of suites is the 
principall: timing, I say, not onely in respect of 
the jjerson that should graunt is, but in respeA 
of those, w<^ are like to crosse it: jiothing is 
thought so easie a request to a greate man as 
his Ire, and }(i:t not in amill cause, it is so much 
out ofthis reputation. 



or EXPENCft 


Cap: 6 

R iches are for spending, and spending for 
honour, and good actions: therefore extra- 
ordinary expence mu§t be limited by the worth 
of the occasion : for voluntary vndoing may be 
aswell for a mans countrey, as for the kingdome 
of heauen : but ordinary expence ought to be 
limited by a mans estate, and governed 
su^ regarde as it be w^Mn his c^mpasse, and 
noFsubjedl to deceite, and abuse ofi servrauntes, 
and ordered by the best showe, that the billes 
may be lesse th^n^the estimatioi^ abroade ; it is 
no basenes for the greatest to discende,* and 
looke into theis owxi^ estate; some forbeare it 
not of negligence aloi^, but doubting to bring 
themselues into melancholy, in *resped^ they 
shall 4nde it broken: but woun^es cannot be 
cured wt^out searening: he that cannot loake 
into JIus owne estate, had needi both choose well 
those whome he imployeth, and chaunge tliidm 
often: for^ewe [men] ar9 more timerous, and 
Jesse subtile; in clearing •of a mans estate he 
may aswell hurt himselfe in being to suddain^ 
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as in letting it runne out to long ; for hasty sell- 
ing is commonly as disadvantageable as interest : 
he that hath a state to repaire may not despise 
small thinges : and commonly it is lesse dishon- 
our to abridge petty cl^arges, men to stoope to 
petty gettings: a man ought warily to begin 
chaigfis wc>^ be^n must continue, but in mat- 
ters that returns hot, he may las more liberalL 



•of regiment of ‘Health 

Cap: 7 

T here is a wlsdome in this beyonde the 
rules of phisicke; a mans owne observa’ 
tion, what he findes good of, and what he Andes 
hurt of, *13 the best phisick to preserue healthe, 
but it is a safer conclusion to say, this agreeth 
well me, therefore I will continue it: I finde 
no offence of this, therefore I may vse it; for 
strength of nature in youth passSth over many 
excesses, wc^ are owing a man *till his age ; 
disceme of the comming on of yeares, and thinke 
not to doe the same thinges stilU beware ^f any 
suddaine«chaunge in any greate pointe of diet; 
and if necessity infofbe it, fit the rest to it: to be 
freeminded, and cheeij^fully disposed, at howres 
of meatc, and of sleepe, and of excercise^is the 
best precept of loqg lasting: if you fly phisicke 
in healtl^e altogither, it vdll be^to strong for ^ur 
bodijy when you shall neede it: if you make it 
to familiar it will worke no extraordinary efledl 
when sicknesse commeth^ despise no newe ac^- 
dent in the body, but aske opinion of it: in sick- 
nes principally respecfle healthe, and in healthe 
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a£lidn: for those put their bodyes to indure 
in healthe, may in most sicknes yi^ are not 
very shatpe, be cured onely diet, and good 
tending: Fhisitions, are some o^them so pleas- 
ing to the humors of the patihnt, that they presse 
not the true cure of the disease, and some 
others ^ regular in proceeding according to art 
for the disease^ ks they reaped not sufficiently 
the condition of the patient: take one of a mild^ 
t^per, add forget not to call aswU the best' 
acquainted wt)! your body, as the Best reputed 
of for his faculty. 



OF HONOUR, AND REPUTATION 
Cap: 8 

T he winning of Honour, is but the revealing 
of a mans vertue, and worth w^out disad- 
vauntage: for some^n their aflions doe aflfedl 
honouiy and reputation, wc*» sorte of men are 
much talked of, but inwardly litle admired: and 
some darken their vertue in the shewe of it, so 
that they be undervalued, in opinion : If a man 
perfonne that w^h hath not bdSne attempted 
before, or attempted, and giu^n ewer, or hath 
beene*atcheived, but not w* so good circunv- 
staunce ; he shall^ purchase mo^e honour, then 
by effecting a matter of greater difficulty wherein 
he is bul a followed: if a man so temper his 
a<flion5, as in some them h^ doe content 
every faction, the musicke willl]|p the fuRer. a 
man«is an ill husband of his honour, that enter- 
cth into, any aftion, the faijpg wherein ihay 
disgt;^ce him more then the carying it through 
can honour him : discreete followers helpe liitich 
to reputation: Envy wc*»*is the canker of hdll- 
our is best extinguished 4>y declaring a mans 
selfe in his endes, rather to seeke merrit then 
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fame, and by attributing a mans successe rather 
to providence, and foeUcity, then to his owne 
vertue, and policie. the true marshallingiof the 
degrees of soveraigni honour a(e these: inHhe 
first place. Conditores. foudders of states. In 
the 24 place are. LEGISLATORES. Lawgivers, 
wch are also called seconde founders : or PER- 
PETVI. PRINSIPES. becaufe they gdverne 
by their ordinaunces after they are gonne. In 
the 34 pladi are LIBERATORES. such as corib 
pounde the long miseries of civill warres, or de- 
liver their countrie from the servitude of straun- 
gers, or Tirauntes. in the 4^ place, are PRO- 
PAGATORES. or. PROPVGNATORES. IM- 
PERII. such as in honorable warres inlarge their 
territories, or make noble defence agafnst the 
Invaders: and in the last place are PATRICE 
PATRES. wc*' raigne lustly, and make the 
times good wherein they liue. Degrees of Hon- 
our in subjeft^are first PARTICIPES CVRA- 
RVM. those vpon whome Princes doe discharge 
the greatest waight of their affaires, the!? right 
handes as we c§ll them: the next are. DVCES. 
BELCi. greate Leaders, such as ar^ Princes 
Leiuetenauntes, and doe them notable service 
in the wars: fhe 3? are.fGRATIOSI. FAVO- 
RITE£. such gs exceede not this scantling to 
be solace to their soveraigne,c,^i^d harmeleiSse to 
the<^eople. and tjie 4*!^ are called NEGOTIIS. 
PARES, such as haue greate places vnder 
Prfitces, and execute their places wth suffi- 
cffencye. , 



9F FACTIOM 
[Cap : 9 ] 


M any haue a newe wisdome, otherwise 
called a fond opinion, that for a Prince to 
goveme his estate, o|p for a greate person to go- 
veme his proceedings according to the respedl 
of faiflions is the principall parte of pollicie; 
whereas contrariwise the chiefest wisdome is 
either in ordering those thinges are gene- 
rail, and wherein men of severaH! fadlion^ doe 
nevertheles agree ; or in dealing corrispond- 
ent persons one by one: but I say not that the 
consideration Qf /adlions is to^ be negle^ed: 
meane men must adheare, but ^eate mei$ that 
haue streifgth themselues were better to main- 
taine themselues indi^erent, and^neutrall: yet 
euen in beginners to adheare so^modera^ly as 
he b® a man of the one fadion, w<* is pass- 
ablest w* the ottier commonly giveth best 
waye the lower, and weaker fa^ion is the firmer 
in condition: when one of the fa^liom; is 
extingui^ed, the remaining subdivideth, 
is good for a second; it is commonly seene 
that men once placed take in w* the contrary 
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faftion to that by they enter: the traitor in 
faftions lightly goeth away ^ it, fpr when 
matters haue stuck long in ballancing win- 
ning of some one casteth them, and^he 
getteth all the thankes. 



OF ^EGOATIAT4NG 
Cap: io 


I T is better generally to deale by speeche, then 
by letters, and by the mediation of a third> 
then by ones selfe: ires are good, when a 
man would drawe an aunswere by letter backe 
againe, or when it may seme for a mans lusti- 
fication afterwardes to produce his owne Ire: 
to deale in person is good, where a mans face 
breedes regarde, as commonly inferiours: 
in choise of Instruments it is better to choose 
men of a plainer sorte, that are likely to doe 
that wc'i Is co^nijijitted vnto them, and to re- 
port back againe faithfully the successe ; then 
they that‘*are c^unning to contriue out of other 
mens busines somewljat to grace themselues, 
and will helpe the matter in reporte foi^satis- 
facfliciis sake: It is better to sounde a person 
wth whome one dealeth a far of, then to fall 
vpon the pointe at first, exc^t you meane to 
surprize him by some short question: It is bet- 
ter dealihg wt'h men of appetite, then w«h thos^ 
who are where they would be : if a man deale 
w* another vpon conditions, the start, or first 
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performatmce is all, a man cannot reason- 
ably demaunde, except either^^ nature of the 
thing be such, must goe before, or ,^lse a 
man can perswade the other party that he shall 
neede him in some other thing, ^ or else that he 
be counted the honester man : all practise is to 
discove'r, or to make men discover themselues 
in trust, in passion, at vnawarrs, and of neces- 
sity, where they would haue somewhat donne, 
and cannOi. iindean apt pretext: I^you woiAd 
worke any man, you must either knowe his na- 
ture, and fashions, and so leade him; or his 
endes, and so win him ; or his weaknesses^ or 
disadvauntages, and so awe him, or those that 
haue interest in him, and^so goveme him: In 
dealing vf^ cunning persons, we must ever con- 
sider their endes, to interpret their speaches, 
and it is good to say litle vnto them, and that 
wch they least looke for. 


FINI& 



NOTES 


Essay i 

p. 1 [i] John xviii. 38. [3] Giddinesse: LaL cogiiaiionum vertigine. 

[4] to fix sfB«leefe : _fixa aut axwtnaiibus constantihus con^ 

JtMttgi, ' [7] discouniiig: Tjat. veniosa tt ducurstmfta. [13] T^t 

qiMtxea inventa €ogitaiioH^us im^ottitur captiqifUu. [15J Pro- 
bably Lucian in Hft Philopteudes. • 

p. 3 [5] Candlelights: Lat. tadx Iwemerpu noPhtmt^ [13] Imagi- 
nations as <me would : Lat imaginaiioMS <id lihiium. [16I full 
of. .Indisposition : Lat latiguorU pleni. [17] It is not certain to 
whom Bacon alludes. He uses the same expression again in the Ad- 
vanctmeHi Learning (it. aa, f 14} : Did not one of the fathers in 
greate indignation call Poesy mnum Demottunt, because it increaseth 
temptationsi^j^turbations, and vaine opinions?” There is a passage 
in one of Jerome’s letters to Damasas (Ep. 146) in which he says: 
“ Deemonum cibm est esarmiiM poetarum!' and possibly Bacon might 
have had this in his mind and quoted from memory. But an allusion 
in Burton's Auatotny 0/ Melancftoly (Democritus to the reader, p. 103, 
ed. 1813] makes it probable that a saying of Au|iistine’s is referred to. 
" Fracastorius, a fajipous poet, freely grants an poets to be mad ; so 
doth Scaliger; and who doth not? [Ant insaf/U Jtomo^ ant versus 
/Mtif Hor. Sat. 7, 1 . a. Ttisanire Inbet^ 1. e. versus compoMVt, Virg. 
£cl. 3. So Servius interprets) all poet, are mad, a company of bitter 
satyrists, detradlors, oPel« parasitical applau4crs: and wl^t is poetry 
itself, but (as Austin holds) vinum errorjs ab ehriis doPlorihus propi- 
mfumr 11)11 is from Augr^ine's Confess, i. 16. The origin of the 
expression is probabl^ the calicem detmoniornm of the Vulgate of 
1 Cor, X. so. tao] The Latiqgjmits *‘with:’*§iice/ Poesis mettdacii 
iautunt umbra sit. [29] Beleefe : l^t. re^piiotum assensu. 
[30] Enkwing: \A\../ruiiio ei ampiexus, 
p. 3 [6] The Poet; LucretiiA. Ijcautified: Lat. omavit. The 
“Sedt'’ were jhe Epicureans. [8] Luc^ii. i— 10; quoted^igmn in 
Adv. I. 8, 8 5. 

* Suave mari maguo iurbaniibus aquora ventis 
E ietira magnum alierius spePlare Morem;.. 

Suave eiiam belli certitmtta magfta tneri. 

Per catHpos instruita tua sine parte pericli^ 

Sed nil dukius est, bene quant munita tenere 
‘ Edita doilrim sapientum tempia serena 
Despicere udde queos alios passim^ videre 
Rrrare atqne viam palantis qneeSre viUe. 

[23] Tmthi T,dt. I'eriUttem ant potius veradtaien. cleare 

U 
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and Rodnd dealins: Lat. aperHm ei miitime fwaiam 
gerendis tniionem, ‘a 

p. 4 {x] Essais II. x8. Montaigne in this is supposed to allude to 

Lysander's sajnng recorded by Plutarch v % Fpr be niyd, that chOdten 
should be deceiued with the |day of Kayles, and men with othes of 
mdn'* (North's Plut p. 480, «d. 1595): ondvhich Plutarchetemailcs, 
*' for he that deceiueth his enemy, and Ireaketh his oth to him: shew* 
eth plainly that, he feareth him, but that he careth not for GogL” 
[7] Lie: l4t. tnendax. [13} Lukexviii. 8. 

* Essay a 

P* 5 [3] Tales: htlL/abuhsis guibusdam terriculameniii. [ 4*^1 
the ed. of 1613 fiiis passage stood Uius : ** Certaindy the feare*j|r deadi 
in cfintempiation of the cause of it, and the issue of it, is religious: 
but the feare of it, for it selfe, is weake.” [7] weake : Lat. if^rma 
ei iitanis. [8] sometimes: added in 1635. [19] In ed. of x^ta, 

** And to speake as a Philose^ker or naturall man." [ai] There is a 
passage in Seneca’s Epistles (ill. 3, $ 14), which may have Suggested 
this: ‘^Tolle istam pompam sub qua lates et stultos irritas: mors es 
quern nuper servus meus, quern ancilif contempsit." 
p. 6[z] Blackes, and Obsequies: I.iat. aimfa /wtem. n'Blackes,*' in 
the sense of mourning, occurs in Shakspere, H-lniePs Tale^ i. a ; 

** But were they false 
As o’re-dy’d Blacke^ as Wind, as Waters" 

[5] it Mates, and : added in 1635. [6] terrible ; added in 1635. 

[7] Attendants: in tKced. of x6i3 'followers.' [9] slights it: 'es* 
teemes it not’ (i6tgj. [10] After ^Honour a^ireth to it,’ the edition 
of 16x3 has, "deliuery from dtuseth it," and this appears 

also in the Latin, meius igmmiuiee eligit. [ii] reade: ' see* (toia). 
Tac. Hisi. ii. 49. the Emperour ; added Jn 1625. [14, z$] out 

of. .Nayv add^ in 1^5. [16] addes: 'sppketh of (1613), 

^ Society: added in 1635. ' Seneca, Ep. x. i, 8^^; comp, also lii. 
3, 8 26: quoted again Adv. o/L. 11. 21, 8 r. o [x8 — si] A man. .over: 
added in 1625. Tee] in good Spirits : Lat. in aninte generoso et /erti. 
h3r-B5] * but they a're the same till W last' (1618}. [aQ Suet. Aug. 
c. 99. t^8] Tac. Ann. vi. 50. [30] Suet. Peep, c, 33. Dio Cass^ 

Lxvi. 17. Sitting upon the Stoole: added in 1625. i. [31] Tac. 
Hisijig.. 41 ; Suet Galba^ c 3o. Lse] Holding forth his Necke: 

added in 1625. [33] Bio Cass, lxxvi. 17. In adl these passages 

the notations were omitted in the ed. of x6z3. In the MS. of that 
' editioirm the British Museum, which Mr Spedding describes (Bacon’s 
W^ks, vt p 535), the SePHmius Seuena vo dispatdh," is 

»alM-<ffitted. 

P-7 0 /nv. Sai.^ x. 357. The ftne quotation is 

(hti oj^iinm viUe extremum inter utunem pouU 
Naiuree, • 

It occirs agsin in a parallel passage in the Adv. gf LeemUng, Ii. sx, 
1 5: "And it seemeth to me, that most of the do^ties of the Philo* 
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soidien are more fearefull and cattttonaiy then the Nature of thingi 
tequireth. So haue thc^j encreaaed the feare of death, in offering to 
Cttfe it. For, when thejr^ould haue a mans whole life, to be hut a 
discipline^r preparation ^ dye: they must needes make men thinke, 
that it is a terrible Enemy, agunst whom there is no end of preparing. 
Bette^saith the Poet, [6] is : added in 1635. [7-<end] Added 

in 1625. {13] Luke ii. [15]' Comp. AntUheta xvt; Nemo 

virtuti inmdiatH recoticilutverii greeter tnertem. [17] Hor. £p, 11. i, 
X4. Entered in the Promus, fol. so. 

Essay 3 

I. 8. The Latin title is De nniiate ecclesiee. I'he Essay Of Unity 
in Religion’* ha^grown out of thm ’Of Religion ’^which appeared in 
the edition of t6ia, but has been so expanded and transformed the 
differences cannot easily be indicated, i have therefore given the 
original Essay at length for the sake of comparison. 

’’liie quarrels, and diuisions for Religi«H^ were euils vnknowne to 
the Heathen: and no maruell ; for it is the true God that is the iealous 
God : and the gods of the Heathen were good fellowes. Hut yet the 
bonds of religious vnity, ares so to be strengthened, as the bonds of 
humane society be not dissolued. Lucretius the Poet, when hee 
beheld the a(£t of Agamemuett, induring and assisting at the sacrifice 
of his daughter, concludes with this verse ; 

« ' Tattiti reltigio ffoinii sumiere malomm. 

But what would hee haue done, if he had knowne the ina.vs;icre of 
Prance, or the powder treason of England^ Certainly He'^ould haue 
beene seuen times more Epicure and Atheist t^pn he was. Nay, hee 
would rather haue diosen to be one of the Madmen of Mmtsier, then to 
haue beene a partaker uf those Coursels. For it is better that Relipon 
should deface mens «'n<^rstanding, then their piety and charitie; re- 
taining reasoi^onely but as an Engine, and Charriot drUkrvA ciuelty, 
and malice, jt was a great blasphemie, when the Diuell said ; I will 
ascend, and be like tMe high^t: but it is a greater blasphemie, if they 
make G.od to say ; I will deseed, and bee like the Prince of Dark' 
neese: and it is no better, wftn they make\he cause of Religion 
descend, to the execrable accions of murtheflng of PrMbes, butchery 
of peopR, and firing of Stgtes. Neither is there such a sinfte against 
tlie person of the holy Ghost, (if one ^ould take it literally) v in stead 
^ the likenes of a Done, to bring him %owne in the likenesse of a 
VulM^ or Raven; nor such a scandall to their Church, a^ut of the 
Barke of Sah^ Peter, to set forth the fiagge of a Barge* of^/nr/j and 
Assassins. Therefore since these riiinges are the common eneifties of 
humane society ; Princes by their p^wer ; Churches by their Decrees; 
and all learning, Christian, morall, of what soeuer seA, or opinion, by 
kfetvuTiie rod i ought to ioync in the damning to Hell for eucr, 
these faAs, and theiruupports ; and in all Counsels concerning Religion, 
* So In the original. In the copy in the Canfirldge UniversitygMbmry it f* 
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thatCounseH of the Apostle, wouiU be prefixed, fm Aominis nan iw/lei 
iHstiiiam thi'' [3J Band of Unity: lai!L.£miinii* et chnriiatis «w- 
cutis. £8] Beleefe : Lat confesnone etmie. [la] Ex. xx. 5. • ' 
p. 9I7I Matt xxtv. 36, quoted from the Vmgate. The sainp quoUtion 
occ^ in the Adt/ertUetneut ioucking^ the Ctmiroversies 0/ theCkurch 
o/Englattdi ** Accordingly, was it foretold, by Christy saying; Thai 
in the latier iinus^ ii should he said; Lo kere^ he there is Chrisii 
Which is to be understood, not as if the very Person of Christ, should 
be assumed, %nd counterfeitted ; But his Authority, and prehemiuence^ 
(which is to be Truth it self,) should be challenged and pretended 
Thus have we read, ana seen, to be fulfilled, that whieff folioweth, 
Ecce in Deserio; Ecce in Petuiralibus: While some have sought the 
Truth, in the Coftffentichs, and CoKciliables, of Hereiicks, and %dba> 
ries:«thers, in the Exteme Face, and Re^senta^n, of the Church; 
And both Sorts have been seduced.** And again in the same Adver- 
iisement; '* But when these vertues in the Fathers, and Lenders, of 
the Church, have lost their Light ; And that they wax worldly, Levers 
of themselves, and Pleads of Men ; Then Men begin, to groap for 
the Church, as in the Dark ; They arc in doubt, whether they be the 
Succesmtrs of the Apostles, or of the ^harises: yea, howsoever they 
sit in Moses Chair, Yet they can never speak, Tanqua^ Authorita- 
tent hehenies, as havu^f Authority, because they have lost their 
Reputation, in the Consew^fia of Men, by declining their steps, from 
the way, which they traedwt to others. So as Men, had need, con> 
timially, have sounding in their Bares, this same ; N elite Ej/tre; Go 
not out: So ready are they, to depart from the Church, upon every 
voice.** * 

These are two instances out of many which will be given of the man* 
ner in which Bacon worked into his Essays his ripest and choicest 
thoughts. ' 

(13] St Paid [is] %Cor. xiv. 33. [|P]*‘Two princix>al causes 

have 1 evIPknown of Atheism, curious controversiee, and prophane 
scoffing." Advertisement, dnr. [u] Ps. i. i. c [25] Ra^lais. 
(27] Pantag. tj. 7. La morisque des^retiefnes. ^ [28] Morris- 
daunce: Lat. Seiltatignes florales et^sticulationes. 

. 10 [8] The^tin adds ad omnia in religume. [lo] a Kings ix. 18. 
[14I Rey. ii* T4— x6. * [20] **But we contend, about Cftre^mies, and 
Things Indifferent; Abmt the Extern fPoUicy, and (fev^rnment of 
the CHkreh. In which kind, if we would but remember, that the 
Ancient, and True Boun^ of Unity, are, One Faith, One Baptism; 
And rap^Otte Ceremony, OnePolliey; If we would observe QieLeague 
* amomgst Chrutians, that is penned by our Saviour; ffe that is not 
against iisjs with us. .we should need no other Remedy at all." {Ad- 
ihrfiautent, &»e. Resuscitatio, p. 163, ed, 1657^ 

And again ; And therefore it is good we returne vnto the ancient 
bonds of vnit'e, in the Church of God, which was one Faith, one Bap- 
tisme, and not one Ilierarchte, one Discipline fsxA that wee obserue 
the leagws of Christian$n& it is penned by our Sauiour Christ wMch 
ia in substance of dodlriuc this, Hee that is not m, is against 
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ttf. But in things indiflSerent and but of drcumstance, this, Hgf that 
u not agaimt vt^ is wt\k vs** [Certaiw consideratwu touching the 
Church e/ England^ siK',B. 3, verso, ed. 1604.} Comp. Adv. of L. 

u. 35* 9 ;b ^ 

fsi] in the two crosso Clauses: Lat in claustUis illis qua prims 
intuttu inter se oppotsi vidfutur. [23] Matt. xii. 30 ; Mark'ix. 40. 
[37] Lat. qua non sunt ex fide^ sed ex opinione Probedtili^ et Mtentione 
sanHa propter ordinemxt eccUsia polUiam sancita. 

p. zx [5] S. Bernard. Ad GuilleL Abbai. Apologia (p. 9^3 l, ed. Paris, 
1640). *'£t hae ratione in tota Ecctesi^L quae utique tarn pluribus 
tamque ^riatur dissiilllibus ordinibus, u^te regina quae in psalrao 
legitur drcumamidla varietatibus, nutia pax, nulla prorsus concordia 
putabitur.” ^ 

And again, p. qSf H ; ‘^Belinquat videlicet sponsae suae Ecclesi^ pignus 
haredltatis, ipsam tunicain suam, tunicam scilicet polymitam, eandem- 
que inconsutilem et desuper contextam per totum." 

This is one of Bacon's most favorite quotations. It occurs in riie Adv. 
of L. II. 35, { 7, in his Speech on the Naturalisation of the Scottish 
Nation [Resuscitation p. 15), and in his Speech concerning the Union 
of Laws [Resusc. p 35). '^ne of the Fathers^ made an excellent 
observatioi\^upon the two Mysteries: The one, ^at in the Gospell; 
where the Gartneut of Christ, is said to have been without Seame; 
The other, that in the Psalm, whctaJfj^Carment, of the Queen is 
said, to have been of divers tolours; concludeth, In vests Farie- 

las sit, Scissura non sit." It is found again in A Discourse, of the 
Union, of England, and Scotland [Resracitatio, p. 204), ^nd in the 
Articles touching the Union, ^England, am Scotland (ibid. p. 211). 
It was evidently in his mind at the Charge at the Sessions of the 
Verge (p. 6, ed. 166a). One other quotation is from the Certaine Conside- 
rations touching the better pacification, &»c. of the Church of Eng- 
lemd (sig B 3, verso, td.#6o4} : "The rest i% left to the holy wisedome 
and spiritualb discretion of the master-builders and iaMiour builders 
in ChrUtes Ckhurch, as it u^excellently alluded by that Father that 
noted that Ckristef garment was without seome, and yet the 
Churches garment was of ^ers collours, *and thereupon setteth 
downe for a Rule; In veste vhrietas sit scissum twt sit.** It is 
enteredJn the Protnus, fol. 9 • 

Archdeacoiyi^are refersoto the same passage of S. Bernard, in a 
charge delivmd in 1842, on “The Mrans of Unity” {p.% 7 )- The 
quotation is given at length in note B. The allusion is to Ps. xlv. 14, 
where*, fliste^ of “ in raiment of needlework,” the Vulg^ has cir- 
cumandSlagtarietat&us. ^ 

{20] Lat. qni corda scifuluturet nPvit. [at] ' not' should be omit- 
ted. [a6} t Tim. vl so, from Bie^Vulgate ; quoted again in Ad^. of 
t. 4» 9 4* 

p. IS [4] Dan. ii. 33. [33] Lat. qua omnia manifesto tendunt ad mo- 

^statem imperti mhtuendam et auHoritatem magistratuum lahefac- 
tandam; ctnn inmen omnis legitims pattstas sit a De^ ordinata. 
[31] Lucr. 1. 95. 
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p. 13 [B 1 Is. xlr. Baom quotes it scoin bi dw Air. ^L. n. at, 
f 17 : Aspiring to be like God in power, Aagells tnmagresBed and 
fel : Ascendama ^ ero similU (eg] James I. ao, quoted 

from memory: the Vulgate is corredUy pven in Ah Admrthemeui, 
[ResusciiatiOt p. 176}. t 

r • 

Essay 4 

p. 14 [i] Com{^ AntUheia xxxix; Vindi£UtffimiaajHH^a£rntita 
VindiSta, quo magu naturaUsy eo ttuigis toercettda. [9] Prov. 
xix. IX. * Ir * 

p. 15 [5] Lat alias i>iy sibi ^anam contht^licai, wintteus verv lucrum 
facit. [15] llm same saying is repeated in A^etph, ao6. I haim not 
beengble to trace it in any books, and it is quite poat 0 >le that in Bacon’s 
time some sayings of Cosmo might still be traditional. fig] Job iL 
10. Ja7l Pertinax: Hist Aug. Script i. 578, cd. 1671. Henry the 
IVird; the Latin has Henrici Quarti magnt Ulius GaUrn Reg^ 
Then is no reason for the change : Bsfon again alludes to the assassi- 
nation of Henry 3 and Henry 4 in ^ Charge m ike Star-chamber 
against William Talbot {Resuscitatio, p. 55,) “ In France^ H. 3, in 
the face of his Army, before the walls (A Parist stabbed, by a wretched 
Jacebinc Fryeri //. 4 (a Prince, that the French do^surname the 
Great;) One, that had tx^ p Saviour, and Redeemer, of his Country 
from infinite Calamities ; And a Restdrer of that Monarchyy, to tlw 
ancient State, and Splendour: and a Prince, almost, Heroic^l; (ex- 
cept it be, in the Point, of Revolt, from Religion;) At a time when he 
was, as it were to moftit on Hor^back, for the Commanding, of the 
greatest, Forces, Uiq^, of long time hful been levied in France; This 
King, likewise, stiletted, by a Rascal fotary; which had b^n en- 
chantod and conjured, for the purpose.” 

Henry 3 was assassinated by Friar Clemmt pn the and of August 

1599. m . 

Essay s ^ ^ • 

p. 16 fa] Seneca, vii 4, $ ag. fia] Seneca, A/, vi. i, 8 la; quoted 
in Ailv. of L. 11. 80 f 8 5 i und agjfui^n De Sap. Fet c. 36, in con- 
nection witharhe same fable of Hercules. [17] ApoUodorus, de Dear. 
Orig. II. c, 5. [30] “Hercules sailed across the ocean inc cup that 

was to him by the Sun, came to C&icasus, shotlfte eagle with 
his arrows, and set Promethaus free.” (Works, vi. p. 746, «d. Spading). 
Bacon gives the same interpretation to this Jhble in He S^y^. Fet. c. 2^ 
but addi^ at the' end of the same chfqiter, another; “The voyage of 

. Hcriules eqiecially, sailing ina ntcher to set Prometheus free, seems 
tq present an image of God the Word hastentfig hi the frail vessel of 
the flesh to redeem the human face. But I purposely refrain myself 
ffom all licence of speculation in this kind, lest peradventure I ^inq 
strange fire to the altarof the Lord.” (Works, vigfi. 753, ed. Spedding). 

P> 17 [4] World : the Latin ^ds undifue circumfusos. But to spesAw 
in a Meafe; Lat. Verum ut a granditate verbomm md mediocrlta- 
tem deseendamus. I34] Compare APoHi. 253: *''Mr Bettenfaam 
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Ikid ; that ^rtuout men jvere like some berha and spicea, that give not 
thdr eweet smell, tiU thev^ broken or crushed." Mr B. was Autumn 
Reader .of Gra/s Inn inlk^^. Bacon gives a curious explanation 

of thisfnihis Natttral /otiofy {<xnt iv. exp. 390): “Most Odours 
smell Bridten^ or Crttshi^ as hath beene said ; but Flowers Pressed 

or Beaietiy doe leese tite F|p^esse and Swectnesse of their Odour, 
Hie Cause is, for that when they are Crushed^ the Grosser and more 
Earthy Spirit commethout with the Finer, and troubleth it ; Whereas 
in stronger O/hurs there are no such Degrees of tha Issue of the. 
Smell." . 

• • ' * 

Essay 6 

p. iB [t] Lat AriiumciviHum<oiHPendiumfuo<Uau^et^arsiftfirmior. 
So in Autithet^ xxxti; Distimulaito com^eudiaria sd^eutia. 
16] Tacitus saith: Lat quod discrimen bene a^wi Taeiiuu/t Ceesarem 
Augustum inter, et Tderium, adnotatum est. EUnint de sic 
ait, guodesset, 

Tac. Ann. v. 1. Compare Adv. of L. 11. 33, § 31. *‘So tedious, 
casual!, and vnfortunatc are these deepe dissimulations, whereof it 
seemeth Tacitus made this iudgement, that they were a cunning of an 
inferiour fogrme in regard of true pollicy, attributing the one to .<47/- 
gusius, the other to Tiberius, where speaking of Lima, he sayth : 
Ei cum artibus mariti Simula f tone Jtlii beuc comfosifa : for surely 
the continuall habite of dissimulation is but aweakemnd sluggish 
connuig, & not greatly politique." This passage appears to be the 
germ of the Essay. [9] And againe: Lat Idem alibi Jtwe verbis 
Mucianuminducit, Vesfasianumadarmac 9 kira yitelUum sumenda 
hortautem. [iij Tac. Hist, it 76, non adversus divi Augusti 
aeerri$uam menUni, nee adversus cautissimam Tiberii seneUutem. 
[15] Habits and Faculties, several!, and: omitted in the Latin, 
(so] It is difficult to ifty gfhether Bacon had |p his mind the egregium 
publicum et honas domi artes of Tac. Ann. in. 70, or ME studia fori 
ei eivilium dtiium deetts of^gr. c. 39. 

p. 19 [t] and a Poorendse : omitted in the Latin. [5] or vary ; omitted 

in the Latin. [so] Closeness^ Reservatioa, ^d Secrecy: Lat Taci^ 
tumitas. [30] Autith. xxviii ; Taciturmtas confessoris virtus. 
Taciiumo nil reticeiur; quia omnia into coihmunicanMr. [33] Lat 
facile miortign animos remraldt. 

p. ao [7] Secrecy: Lat. sileutibm. Comp. Antith. xxviii. • Autith. 
xxxii ; Etiam in animo deformis nuAtas. [la] Antith. xxvin ; 
Qui/aak loquitur qwescit, loptUur et qiue nesdt. I18] Comp. 
Adv. ofL. ii. 33, § 13 : “We will beginne therefore with tms precept, 
according to the aunemnte opinionf that the Synewes of wisedome, are^ 
slownesse of beleefe, and distrust : Ibat more trust bee giuen to Cmm- 
tenances and Deedes, then to wordes: and in' wordes, rather to 
dadne passages, and surprised wordes: then to set and purpomd 
wo^s : Neither lef that be feared which is Shyde,/r<i7/^i nulla fdes, 
which is meant of a generall outward behatf our, and not o^e priuata 
and subtttu mocioas and labours of the countenance and gesWte, which 
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CfiMweleEantly sayth, is Auimi lamta^ ike gate 0/ the Myndi 
None , - - - - . ^ 

Eteah 

obscu 

absurde itUeutio se quU mwiiat. 

p. 31 [ei] LaL gtted in heminis potentate ut pedem ^/erat et 

se nbsgne existmaUenis sua ja 6 lur& de negotio mbdwat. Si qtm 
euim se manifesto declaraiione ebstringit^ is euueis guaei impattis 
includiinr;^ aut pergettdum esi eiy ant turpiter desutendum. 
[a6] LaL verum asseutabitur potim. [30] In the J*rpntus, fol. 6 b, 
the proverb stands thus,*2>/ ntenUra y sap$eras verdad^ and in fol. 
13 a, Tell a lye to hunve a truth. Compare Adv. of L. 11. 23, S > 4 : ' 
“And experience sheweth, there are few men so true to themSllues, 
and^ seUed ; but that sometimes vpon heate, sometflhes vpon brauerye, 
sometimes vpon kindenesse, sometimes vpon trouble of mindeand weak- 
ness they open themsolues ; specially if they be put to it with a 
counter-dissimulation, according to the proiierb of Spain, Dimentiray 
y sacaras verdadz Tell a lye y and find a truth'' Lat. perindt ac 
si siMiulatio clavis esset (id secreta resertmda, 
p. 32 [3] round: I At. perniciter. [7—10] Autith. xxxii; Qui dissi- 
mulat pnetHuo ad agendum instPununto se prif/^ty ue. fide. 
[ii] Lat. veraciiatU fatnatn. 

• Essay 7 

This Essay stands sixth in the ed. of i 6 i 3 . * 

p. 33 [7I Autith. v; Brutormu estemitas soholes; Firortmt, fanuty 
meriiay et instituta% [9^15] And surely. .Posterity : added in 
1625. [16] Housy ; * house’ (1612). [17] IaL non tautum ni con- 

tiuuatUmem specie! snecy sed ut remut a se gestarum hteredes. 
[30J ’The difference of afledlion in parents’ (1612). [23] ’Specially* 

(1612). ^ • 

p. 34 [i] Fro^ X. 2. See Adv. ofL. ir. 33, g 5^ £6] mildest : ’middle’ 

(1612). [7] many times: added in i6u. [16] and 4 added in 1635. 

{22] Kinsfolkes: ‘kinsfolke’ (1612). ^[39] bttimes: Lat. in tenera 

estate filhrmn suonem. [39] — end. Added in 1625, £31] Lat. 

fiexibiles et cerei. * ^ 

p. 35 [4] A setRendh of Pythagoras preserved by Plutarch {de ExiliOy c. 
8 ) ; «Aov / 3 u)v optoTOv* rfiev 8c avrbv ovr^cia iroiyni, Jefemy Tay- 
lor Vying, T^. 340, ed. Bohn), quotes as if fhwn &neca|tf 4 ^^ 
optimam vitam, consurtndhfacietjucuudissimam. 

• • 

% Essay 8 

36 [ft ^ Hfith. v : Qui uxorem duStit et liberos suscepii, obskks fortutue 
dedit. Certainly: Lat. u^alibi dixtimu; referring to Essay 7, 

md to a paskge in the short piece In felicem metnoriam Elhabethee 
(Bacon's Works, vr. p. 296), of which Rawley gives the following 
translation in t 7 .e Eesuscitatio, p. 186. *‘Childfesse she was, and left 
no /ssree j^hind Her; wligch was the Case ofjaany, of the most fortu- 
nate iVifnvsf Alexander the Great, ynl^ Cettar, Trajan and 
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tMihers. And this is a .Caae, that hath been often controverted, and 
aligned, on both sides; Vhhilest s^e hold, the usani of Childnn^ to 
be a Diminution^ of vnx^fJa^hussei As if it should be an Estate, 
mote thenJHuman, to be Happy* both in onr own Ptrsons^ and in our 
DeocendmUi But others, do account, the want of Children^ as an 
Addinon to Earthly ffapjjfuesse ; In as much, as that Ha^inesie^ 
may be said, to be comples^ over which Fprtune hath no Power, when * 
we are gone: Which, if we leave CAfA/mt, cannot be.** IC} In ed. 
x6i 2, after *Moh,' is inserted, ** which havoisous^t eternity in memory, 
and not in posterity; and.*’ it were. .pledges ; added in 

1625. Adv. of LM\. prol. 1. [laj^who though they: *that’ 
(idtej. Lat. qui licet liberie careant [13] yet their: 'whose* 
(16x2). Lat. tauten memoria suat incuriast smt, et cogitaHones 
viteeiautum cnrticnlo terminant. [14] 'and cme account’^1612). 
Uslother: 'others’ (1612). account: 'esteeme* (16x2). [16]— p. 27[i] 

Nay more . . Riches : added in 1625. , 

P- 37 [3] ‘Specially* (1612). humorous : Lat. //nw/txr/A'W. [5] re- 
straint: 'restridlion* (1612). [8J but: added in 1625. \Q\Antith. 

v; Ceelibatus et orlitas ad nU aliud conferwtt^ quatn ad Jugani, 
[xi] doth well with : ‘is proper for* (x6i2). [20] Autith. v ; Uxor et 

liberi discif^ta queedaut kdmanitatu; et calibes tetrici et severi. 
[22—25] though, .^ey : added in 1625. [23] Charitable : Lat. mnni- 

Jieietcharitaiivi. [26, 27] because, .uppn: added in 1625. [27]Ten- 

demesse: Lat. indulgeniia et teneritudo affeShmm. [30] Plut. 

Gfyll.*\ \ Cic. de Orat. u 44. Compare Adv. 0/ L. 1. i, ^ ji 
** VlysseSf Qui vetnlam fratuUt immertalitati, being a figure of 
those which preferre Cuatomc and Habitefibefore all excellencie.’* 
suam: added in 1625. • 

p. 38 [5] Quarrel! : Lat. attsa, [6] The saying is attributed to Thales 
See Diog. Laert. i. 26, Plut. Symp, t'robl. iii. 6. Thales the wise, 
being importuned by his j^other (who presse<yiard upon him) to marrie ; 
pretUy put heg off, shifting and avoiding her cunninglyfwith words: 
for at the firsUtime, when she was in hand with him, he said unto her: 
Mother, it is. too soonf, and ifts not yet time : afterwards, when he had 
passed the Jlower of his age, and that she set urtm him the second time, 
and was very instant : Alas m^er, it is now coo late, and the time is 
past.** Holland’s trans, p. 691, cd. 1603.) it is ifpedtbd in Apeph 
320 . * n 

"Art thou yong? then match not yet; if gld, match not at all. 

. • • — Vis juvenis nubere? nondum venit tempus. 

Ingravescente mtatc jam tempus praeteriit^ d 
and therefoK, with that philosopher, still make answer to thy ^imids 
that importune thee to marry, adkuc wte^npestivnm^ 'tis yet unseason- 
able, and ever will be.’* Burton, Anat. 0/ Mel. pt. 3, sec. 2, mem. 6, 
subs. 3. [9—17] It is often seene. . Folly : added in 1625. [xj] Cdm- 

|>are Colours of Good and Emly 8, p. 26a. 

* Stobaeus, ^m. 66. Alex, xb jUexalid. lib. 4. cap. 8. ^ 
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EsfuV 9 

Compare with the beginning of this EssSy, Baoon'a ifaiffml Huiotyt 
' oent X. exp. 944: *'The Affeilwtts (no doubt) doe make Spirits 
more Pcwerfidl^ and Adlive; And espccUMI^ those AffiClumst whidi ^ 
draw the Spirits into the Eyes: Which are two: Leutt And Efts^ 
which is called Oculta Malus. As for LeuSt the Plaisfustst [some of 
them,) goe So fane, as toliold, that die Spirit of the Louer^ doth passe 
into the Spirits of the^PersoH Lotted^ Which causeth ^ desire of 
Retume into the Body^ whence it was Emined: Whereupon followeth 
that Appetite of Coatadlf and CoHiuH^lien, which is in Leuers^And 
this is obsemedtf kewise, that the AspeSU that procure Leue^ ^ not 
GadbigSt but Sudden Glances^ and Dartings of the Eye. As for 
Enuy, that emitteth some Malipie and Poisonous Spirit^ which taketh 
hold of the Spirit of Another ; And is likewise of greatest Force, wheu 
the Cast of the Eye is Oblique. It hath beene noted also, that it is 
mo^ Dangerous, when ah Enuious Eye is cast vpon Persons in Glory, 
and Triumph, and Iqy. The Reason whereof is, for that, at su^ 
times, the Spirits come forth most, ipto the Outward Parts, and so 
meet the Percussion of the Enuious Eye, more at Hand\ And there- 
fore it hath beene noted, that after great Triumphs, Men haue beene 
ill disposed, for some Dayet following. Wee see the Opinion of Fas- 
cifustioH is Ancient, for l^th EffeTls; Of Procuring Loue; and Sick- 
nesse caused by Enuy: And Fascination is eucr by the Bye, But yet 
if there he any such I^eSHon from Spirit to Spirit, there is no doubt, 
but that it worketh by Presence, and not by the Eye alone ; Yet most 
forcibly by the Eydf* 

p. 29 [8] Comp. Reginald Scot’s Discouerie of IVitchcraft [xvi. 9. p, 
485, ed. 1584). *'This fasdnation (saith lohn Baptism Porta Neapoli- 
tanus) tho\j^h it begin touching or breatUngf isalwaies accomplished 
and finished by the eie, as an extermination or expulsion of the spirits 
through the eies, approching to the l^rt of tljp bewitfiied, and infedl- 
in|r the same, &c. ']^herby it commeth to passe, that a child, or a 
yoong man endued ewith a clcare,sa’hole, subtill and sweet blottd, 
yeeldeth tl^likf spiri^, breath, and vapors springing from the purer 
bloud of the hart And the lightest and finest .spirits, asegnding into 
the highest parts of the head, doo fall idto the eies, and so are from 
thenceUbnt foorth, as beigg of all other parts of t^.bodie the most 
cleare, and fullest of vetnes and pores, and with the veiie spyri^ or vapor 
proceeding thence, is conueied out as it were by beames and streames 
a c^fteine fierw force ; whereof he that heholdeth sore ties shall haue 
cood experience. For the poisofi and disease in the eie infedeth the 
Eire next r^to it, and the same proceedeth further, carrieng with it the 
vi^r and infodion of the corrupted bloud : with the contagion whepsoT, 
the eies of the liehoiders are most apt to be uifeded.” (io] Mark 

Vii. 22. ' • 

p. 30 C*?] •kindp of piaie'^easure; Lat. Kenkam quondam voluptaiem. 
[22] Plant SticH. 1. 3, 55: Alam curiosus nemdst gum sit malevelms. 
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[ts] Comp. AniUkM I ; tetef toe mduitria komiiAtm nmrvm, 

ni nchilet /ne illh iaHt$icm siatiue tddeaniur. 

P< 31 r4] JVartes (a.d, 472— 5w). the great general of Justinian, and rival 
of ifelisarits. AgetilAuxS *' And for the deformitie of his legge, the 
one beaig shorter than the other, in the flower of his youth, through 
his pleasant wit, hee vsifo tht matter so pleasantly and patiently, that 
would merrily mocke hiinselfe : which maner of merry behatnour 
did greatly hide die bhdne of the blemish. Yea further, hb life 
& courage was the more commendable in him, for that Aien saw ^t 
notwi^sta^ing his lamenesse, he refuse^ no painea nor labour.” 
North's Plutarch, Agestmtif p. 652, ed. 1595. Agesilaus II. was king 
of Sparta from 3^ to 361 b . c . [i$] Spartian. yH. Adrian. 15. 
{19] Fellowes in ^ffice : Lat. collegia. [25] L*. guinetiam in 
alwrum noiam hoc Fertutue colltUio nmgis inatrrii, [27] Genf iv. 5. 

P> sals] Liberality: Lat largitioni supra tneritum. a [15] in their 
Rising : Lat. cum honorUms cumulaniur. (z8x-ao] And Envy... 
Flat: this passage was originally in the Essay " Of Nobility,” the 
ed. of z 6 z 2, where it stands thus ; ** an^ Enuy is as the sunne beames, 
that beate more vpon a rising ground, then vpon a leuell.” [29] the 
more deepe, and sober : I.iat. ufagis saues et sobrios. [32] Lat Ctf 
neutes illu^ ^^uania paiitnur. 

p. 33 14] Ingrossing: Lat. Mottopolium. [5] Tamberlanes. Tamer* 
lane, or Timour, is said to have been lamAl by a shepherd whose sheep 
he wag stealing, and who shot him with arrows in the hip and 
shoulder. See Ahmed, Vita Timuri^ ed. Manger, Vol. t p. 18. 
[23] Lat. quam si callide ei quasi furtiii^ se naUe subiruAat. 
[31] Witdicraft: Lat Vettejicii ei incantatioiM. [32] The Lot 

(Lat. Sore) gave itjs name to the pra<£Users of Witchcraft, Sorcerers, 
.Lat sorHarii, 

p. 34 [12] Lat imiar sahtbris ostrucismi. In this form it occurs in the 
Aniitheia xvi ; Inviata M rebus publicis, taltquam salub^ osiracis- 
mm. [25] Cst. intermiscendo ailiones gratm et populares odiosis. 

P' 35 C4] StaA : Lat^rgm%a»/ Siaittm ipsum. [12] The same 
sentence occurs hi the Antitheta, and the Histogia Vita ei Mori(g. 
[ao] Matt xui. 25. 


^ Essay to 

This Essay first appeared in the edition C|( 16x2, where it wH placed 
twelfth .iiv order, ^t was considerably enlarged in 1625. The first 
part stood thus: **Loue is the argument alwaies of Comqpies, and 
many times ef Trt^dies. Whidi sheweth well, that it is a papsion 
generally Ught, and sometimes extreme. Extreame it may well bee, 
since the speaking in a perpetuall Hyperbole, is comely in nothing, hut 
Lone.” 

p. 36 [1] ^ AniitheiaXTKX^i ; Afitori multum debei seena, nihil vita. 
(2} of Man : omitted in the Latin, [y] Cleopatra oftentimes 

vnarmed Antonins, and inttsed him to her, lAking bimjjose flatters of 
great hnportaunoe, and very needefuU ioumeys, to come and be 

• • 
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dwdlfed «idi her» about the riuers of C^obus, and Taphosiris." 
North's Plutarch, Devteirius and AnimmSt p. xoio, ed. 1^5, 

[14] Livy III. 33 ; ** In this new state o^ovemment, A f pins wgis the 
man that b^ the greatest stroke, he rt^d the rost and ^^icd all the 
rest, so highly stood he in grace and favour wUh the people" (Hol- 
land’s traps, p. 109, ed. 1600). The all^ontfs to the sto^ ofVirghua. 

[15] Lat legislatfimm inter Romanos principem. [x6] Inordina^ 

Lat. voluptatibui deditus. [ail I.at. aijeiium qmdem etpusildam^ 
mum est iUud Epkuri dictum. [22] Seneca, Ep. 1. 7, 9 12 ; qu(^ 
also to Adv. 0/ L. 1. ^6; “ fpr it Ls a speech for a Louer, & not for 

a wise man Satis maj^um alter alteri IXteatrum smtUs" 

P-37[t] Comp. Antitheta xxxvi; Augusta admodum contet^laiio 
amor. [ic^ Lat. hac hyperbole solum modo in h^tionis 

phrgsi cernitur. [la) By Plutarch {de aduL efamico^ Op. Mor. 

p. 48 K.} : a^ToO edAoj ejccurror uv ir/oairor ool psyiarcfS, 

See also Essay xxvii. p. 112, 1 . 26, and Liii. p. 214, 1 . 4. 

[13] have iiiteUigencc : Lat cotupiraut. fiy] Lat. ReSle iiaque «■- 
ce^m est illud divefbium. [19] weaknesse ; Lat. phretusis. 

[27] Ovid, Her, xvi. 233. Amare et supers vix Deo conceditur; 
Publii Syri Sent. 25. ' [29] Antith. xvn ; Omnes, nt Paris, fui 

forma optiotiem faciunt, prudentia^t potentia jal^uram /aciunt, 
[31] quitteth: Lat. nuntinw remittit. 

P> 38 [3] la ed. of 2622 ; " They doe best that make this affedUon keepe 
quarter, and seuer it wholly from their .serious afiaires and adtioiis of 
their life." [4] Loz>e: Lat. amores. make it keepe Quarter : Lat 
i« ordinem redigunt. (7] Lat. turbttt omnia. [9— end] I know 

ikit...lmbaseth it: adftcd in 2625. [9] question is illustrated by, 

Montaigne, £ssais»i. 23. Comp. Arist. Pol. 11. 6, 9 6. 


Essay xi 

„ • 

The title of this Essay in tl)e Latin is De Magistratibus et dignita^ 
Okies. In the ed. of 1612 it stands ei^th in draer. ' 
p. ^ [8] loose : Lat. e}guert. It seeny that the translator here mistook 
the English. ed. 1612 it was ' Io.w.' Comp. Antith. vii ; Hono- 
rum ascenStts ardnus^statio Inhrica, regressus praceps. [14] Cic 

Ep. Fam. (ad Marium) vii. 3 ; “ Vetus eut enim, ubi non sisqui fuexis, 
non eitte cur velis viver^" This quotation was added in 2625. It 
occurs in the Promus, fol.^rx b, where it is coiredlly ubi &•€. Lat. 
iriste q^ddam et melawholicum. [19] Shadow : Lat. ^uinbram et 
otimn. I19.-31] Like,. Scome: added in 2625. ' „ 

.p. 4011] Comp. Antith. vii ; Quifn honors Sunt, opinionom mutuentur 
tportet, ut seipsos beatos putenti [14] Seneca, Thyest. 11. 402. 

[18] Comp. Antith. vii; Honores dantferepotestatem earum retytm, 
guas opHmi. conditio est nolle, proxima non posse. [24] Lat. One 

immere aliguo ftklko et potestate. fasl dhd good Works : added 

in 1625.0 [^1 the sank : ' merit,’ in ed. 1622, [a8] ' can be in 

any measure,^ in ed. of 2612. [99] Gen, i, 31. Bacon again quotes 
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£mm memory, forhts does not correspond witli dtat of any ver- 
sion I have consulted. : 

p. 41 Lat. nnm nan tmltuf^McePeru gttam ^eniiieris. {3-»7] Ne- 
gledt. .avo^ : added in 1625% [7] therfore : added in >615. with- 

«nit Bravene : Lat €thsqwt iUtiione tui i^us, [15] Lat. amUnde 
ut pufkgisj^» poUstatg iai^fuam rtgnli* quUmdam coAsteantur, ni 
iau^mm digito mmttfts. Course: 'courses’ in MS. 
[xy] and peremptorie : added in 1635. [z8] Lat. fuid sti guott 

diligenUr expone. [19] Right: ' rights' in ed. 16x9. • [2a] Lat 

quam ut queesiiotm de iit cum sirepitu suKttec tt t^pUes. [33] In- 
feriour PlAtsi the Lat tdds, tihi stf&ordinJtarttm. [76] Advices : 
‘ intelligence * in ed. of i6ia. [29] accept of : Lat aiiicias et recipias, 

[30] Lat i« Au^oriHOe uteudA et exereendA, ^ 
p. 49 [x] In ed. of zdka, "do not only bind thine owne hands, ov thy 
senianti^ands that may take ; but Und the hands of them thaf shoulrl 
offer.” [5] I-at pnedicata et ex prefesso. [10—14] Therefore 
. .steale it : added in 1625. [ii] declare : Lat. ^clares et iticulces. 
[14] Lat senffts graiiotus etapud detuinutH potent. [x6] to dose 
(7nmx//20i/ : added ill 1625. dose : omitted in Lat [17] Lat 
invidiam et male^tolentiam parit iUa^ niJul hide metent. [21] Comp. 

Adv. of L. 11^23, f 5 : where ftacon remarks upon the same verse of 
the Proverbs: “ Here is noted that a iudgc were better be a briber, 
then a respeder of persons: for a comupt ludge offendeth not so 
lightly as a facile.” [25] xxviii. ai. [27] dpxo ^ 
ficurwdtv: attributed by .some to Pittacus of Mitylene, by others t<j 
Solon. Aristotle {Mor. v.) quoted it in the name of Bias. EpaiUlnonda'' 
^ (Plut Pnec. Civ- xv. 2) varied it; ow jaowv ij rw ioSpa Somimo-to, 
iWu KOI eipxiiv di^p. {Adagutf p. 336; ed. Grynasus, 1629). The say- 
ing also occurs in Guicciaidini [Maxims^ 72; Eng. tr.), and at the 
conclusion of hts History. Magistraius virum vidicat, in the 
Promut^ fol. ^b. [Iql^ac. Hist. 1. 49. • [31] Tac. Hist. 1. 50: 

quoted again w Adv. of L. n. 22, § 5, where it is introAiccd with, 
** Tacitus obsaruedi how raraly raising of the fortune mcndedi the 
disposition.” ^331 of %uf)iciencie : Lat. de arte imperatoriA. 

[34] an assured Signe: Lat. sigtmm luculentissi^um. 

P« 43 f®] Comp. Antitketa vn; Firtutis, ut nrum t^rum^ rapidus 
mot us estad locutUy placidns in loco: est anthn vinutit locus honos. 
[4] Cwaj^Adv. of L. 11. xei § i: "So that it is no maruaile, though 
senile so placed, enioy no rest, if that prindpie be true, thflt Moius 
remmesi rapidus extra losutn, PlacidiBin. loco.** Iirthe Promus 
already'rdferredto, fol. 83 , there is this note; "Augustus rapide ad 
locum leniterjn loco.” and calm^* omitted in MS. [6] in Ai^ho- 
ritie : Lat. in honore adepta. [yMnd] All Rising, .another Man: 
added in 1625. [8] to side a Mans gelfe : Lat. alteri parti adkeeredk. 

Here again the translator seems to have miased the point. [iS] T.at 
m quo^dtanis sertHonibta aut oonversatione privatA. 
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Essay is ^ 

|i> 44 [i] Lat, frihtm ett diilerium^ W Cic. de Oral itl. s6f § a* 
decletr. Ora/. 38; Orai. 17. Quintilia^ (xi. 3} 6\ib»titxxtf^/r0ttutufar 
iio for aiiio. Ar^deacon Hare has some remarks upon this anecdote 
in Gutsses at Truths pp. 147—151, and ferie^ and ed. 1848. '* [10] lA 
kistfionis potim virtnt centenda est fttam amtaris. {18] A . 

xxxui; Quid a£iio orateri, id audaeia viro civili; primumt *eam^ 
dum^ UrHftm. 

p. 45 [1} Lat capthm duett tcs. [5] in Popular States: Lat. in De- 
moemtiU. [03] 1 fadfve been unable to tface any fountiation for lAis 
story of Mahomet. The saying is a common Spanish prqMrb and 
appears in Bacon’s Promus^ or Conunon-plaoMS'brak, fol. aolk ^ 
lo«^; Se tuf m el atero a Mahmna v/^a Mamma «l oiero. Bttt, 
singi&riy enough, in a letter from Antonio Perez to the Eai^ of Essex, 
it is quoted in exaiftly the converse form: “Tii videris quo idmodo 
fiet, an ego ad templum, an, ut solebant loqui Hispani Mauri, » nc 
pttede yr Mahotna a Loiero (ue. al otero), vetiga Latere (i.e. el otoTo) 
a Mahonui, templum cum aliqua occasione hue sc conferat.” AutanU 
Perezii ad Comiiem Essexium . .epittolarum centuria uua. Norimb. 
1683, ep. 14, p. 18. I am indebted foV this reference to the Rev. J. £. 
B, Mayor, Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
p. 46 fz] Lat. vultum enim fuuc nauciseitur in se reduHum sed defer- 
miter. (6] Lat. sed audaces^ quando tale quidpinm illh ceutmgit, 
atteniti hmrent, [ii] Hence the proverb, ‘ Who so bold as blind 
Bayard t* 

^ Essay 13 - ii 

p. 47 [i] T^at. ut sit affe 6 lus qui hominwn commoda studeat et bene 
vein. [3] And: *for’ '1612}. [4] is a little too light: Lat. U^dus 

aliquante est atque /^ffuetius. (5] Hjtbiu Lat. e^eilum et hoH- 
tum, I7] and Digmties of the Minde i added 10^625. [8J Lat. 

atm sit ipsius divines uaturm adumbrata gtuedam fogies et charac- 
ter. [9] Man: Lat. homo animaKs. [»i] Geeduesse: Lat beui- 
tax moralis. [z3>— p< 48 [6] The ^esirc . . committed : added in 1695. 

[19] T^t. query si ^le/aciettdi mahriA ant occasione destituta, non 
inveniat jfr exerceat in homines, deflect certs in hrutas atti- 
mantes. 

p. 4 il 3 ]^eg. Turc.epist. quat. ep. 111. p. 233, ed. 1605. Bacon’s memory 
was here at fault The ^effender was a Venetian goldsmith who de* 
lighted in fowling, and had caught a goatsucker, or some sudi bird, 
about biie ^ze of a cuckoo an^ nearly of the same colour. Its bill 
wtieo ojjpn would admit a man’» hst The goldsmith,- by way of a joke, 
sjlixed ine bird alive oVCi* his door, with a stick in its mouth, to keep the 
beak distended. , The Turks were enraged, seized -the man, dragged 
him before a judge, and with difficulty allowed him to escape. In the 
lAitin translation the correA version is givem Adeo ut, [re/srente 
Busbeqwo) Auri/ex qtffdam Veneius, By&tnHi agens, vix Jnrortm 
Populi eff^gerit quod avis cujusdam, rostri oblougi, fauces iuserto 
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6 acuU ifiduxistef. V7J This proverb is entered jn the Pn*mM, foL 
so a, (9] One of the^txfbrs of fiafy: omitted in the Latin. The 

I^ian tramJation has *‘qitd empio Nicolo Macdavello.** [10] Jlfac^ 
cmogl: see Disc, sopr. u. a. {so] Lat, mt (e ilicrum inisvm 

out vuiiaus aui vclutitaRhus fnanc^is dtdas. [ai] or: *and’ 
(i6t3)^ [23] Phaedr^ni. 13.' A good story is toM in Apoph. 303, in 

which an allusion to this faole is brought in. “When peace ana re- 
newed with the French in England, divers of the great counsellors 
were presented from the French with jewels. Th^Lord Henry 
Howard was omitted^ Whereupon the King saidtohun; MpLord^ 
kffw kaps. 4 i that you not a jewel as dktt as the restf My Lord 

answered again, (alluding to the fable in .^sop;} Nott sum GalbtSy 
itaque non reperi gemmam** I rfiink it very probable that this story 
was in Bacon’s ngnd when he wrote the Essay. * [36] Matt^v. 45. 
[39] ^honours’ in M^. [31] with choice: Lat Paucis et cum 

dele£lu. ^ 

p. 49 (3] Mark x ax. [x6] Diflicilnesse : the Latin adds li^dinetti. 
{17—33] Such men.. raw: added in 1625. [18] Isat. fere Jlorentt 

eatf us semper aggravant, [ao] Luke xvi. si. (22] raw; Lat 

cruda quaque et excoriata. *There be many MisanihropV (1612). 
Lat non ^ucos reperias mtkanihropos, [35] See Timon’s speech 
to the Athenians as given by Plutarch. *'My L^s of Athens, I haue 
a Utle yard in my house where there ^roweth a hgge tree, on the 
whidi many citizens haue hangd thcmselues : & because I meane to 
make eome building on the place, I thought good to Jet you all vnder- 
stand it, that before the 6g tree be cut downr. if any of you'^be despe- 
rate, you may there in time goe hang yoursel#5S.'* North’s Plutarch, 
Aut0n£$is,p. 1002, ed. 1595. Comp. Shakspere^ 7 Vw. 0/ Athens, v. 
a, *1 have a tree, which grows here in my close, &&’ ' [26] Lat. 

kumofUB naturee vomtcas et carcinomata; cf. Suet. Atfg. 63. 
[37] great Politiques : Juat mercnrii poUticL ^ f3i}~p. 50 [14] The 

parts. .Cheist j^imselfe : added in 1625. • 

p. 50 [6] Lat. fgipra injuriamm jatlum rt tela. [9] Trash: 7 <at 
sarcinas. [lo] R»in. ix. % Sec Adv. of L. ir. 30, § 7, where the 
same passage is alluded to. “But it may be truly affirmed that there 
was neuer any phylosophy. Region or other Siscipline, which did so 
playnly and highly exalt the good which is Somt^mSktiue and de- 
presse thfe good which is pr^ate and particuler as the Holy faith : well 
declaring ^at it was the same God, that gaue the Christi^ Law to 
men, who gaife those Lawes of nature, todnanimate Creatures that we 
spdee t>f*^ore ; for we reade that the eledled Saints of God haue 
wished themselue^ Anathematized, and razed out of the Bitfke of life, 
in' nn extame V Chmity, and infinity feeling of, Communion.^ 

Essay 14 

Greatly altered and senlargcd from the ed< of x6t3, in which it was 
differently amnged. The Essay in that e^jtkm began at m 5a, 1. 14, 
“Tt is a teuerend thing, .p. 53, I. a, Honour;” with the additional 



clause, “and the snnne beamei^at beate Ihete vpqn^ 

rising ground, then upon a leuell ;** which afterwards incorp^nted 
in the SIssay 'Of £nvy/ Then foDowed^ the passage, p. 51, 1. ^s— fk 
Sa, 1. 7 : “A great. .Maiesty of Kings."^ ^ 

The other variati<»is will be noted in the course of the £suy. 
p. 51 [>— 31] Added in 1635. [la] Lat^ veifgi omnino in j^erionntt id 
Jit UatqtMm in maxime idoneas rebus gereudit, minime vert> ut rvtiff 
habeatur imigninm ant imagtHunt. {17] Respefts : Lat dtgnHeu, 

(aal and Potent : added in 1635. 

p. 53 [33 Fortune : 'fortunes* (zdxa). [5] Lat. «t insolmtin pejnhris 
illomm rtvereniiA tan^^uam obki ret^dni^r. [8 — Numerous 
NoHlity . .Persons i added in 36^5. [8] Lat Rursns nmuroset 

nobiliias^ qua ^lerufuque minta potens est^ statmiH prorins deP»U' 
pend’ [16] Lat annosoMt et ptvceratH ariu/Vem, [ai] Those 
that are first raised to Nobility: 'The first raisers of Fortunes' (idia). 
[24] any: added in 1625. [37] Posterity: 'posterities’ (ifiia). 

[33] Lat invidla stimulk vix carebit. [34] from; 'in* (x6ia' ; 
"from others towards them ;** omitted in the Latin, 
p. 53 [x] Ijat. CO quod nobilos in hmorttm possessioni nati videwtur. 

[а] Lat. prudentes et capaces. [3] Lat. negotia sua mollius finere 
senfient, si eos poiustutum esdkiheandt 

* Essay 13 

Not published in the edition of i6ia, though evidently written before 
that time. It is found in a MS. of that edition which is preserved in 
the British Museum ^'iarl. MSS. 5x06), and was written, according to 
Mr Spedding, between the years 3607 and 16x2. He has printed this 
earlier form in his edition of Bacon’s Works, Vol. vi. p, 589. 
p. 54 [3] Kalenders: I^t. progucstica, [5] jEquinodia. The word 
'equinox' was appare^y not yet naturalized, though it was in use 
many yetBrs before, ^us in Blundevili’s ExercwSf foL 149 ai 
"The Colure of the Equinoxes is so called becaujjSe it cutteth the 
Zodiaque in the beginning of Aries, vliich isscalled the vernal Equi' 
Hoxe: and also in the beginning of libra, which is called the Autumnall 
Equinoxe^ at whicif two times th^ dayes and nightes be equall.** 

[б] hollow :(^al? cavoxet veluti e longinquo. of Wind^.: omitted- in 

MS. [7} a Tempest: 'tempests 'in MS. laX, idem r, suit ingrsh 
eutihttgj^ellis politick. fp] Jlle etiami omitted in MS. Viig. 

Georg, I. 465. [xs] Ldt. Fatnosi libellh ft liceniiosi et mordaces 
semiones in status tcandalum. [12— 16] against, .embraced^ omitted 
in MS. ^ [14] Lat. novarunt imm rumores mendaees. 

P- SS-W] Virg. jEh. IV. 179; quotum Ado. o/L. 11. 4, f "In Heathen 
d*oesie, wee see the ellNitiQn of Fables doth fall out soog^riuttes with 
great felicitie, as in the Fable Vhat the Gyants beeing ouerthrown? in 
their wMre against the Gods, the Earth their mother in teucnge thc'^nf 
Inrought forth Fame. 0 

^ li^tn term Parens^ &*c. 

J^xpounded that when Princes & Monarches haue suppressed adhiall 



nlopM thatV^ malignitKiit pcopic, [whld h tlw moAerof 
KebelUon,) doth bring; foi^h Libels Bt Anders, aad taxations of the 
r statfs, ‘Which is of the saatekind with Rebellion, but more Feminine.” 
The same qpsage was in hia^nind when he wrote his History o/Hou^ 
7 (P* x^a) : “Hereupon presently came ibrth Swatmes and 

Volies m* Libels (which mt tl^ gu.sts of Libertie of Speach restrayncd, 
and the Females of Sedi^n}.” See also nk Krt. c.ix> [5I Fames: 

ther MS. adds *nnd‘ rumours.’ [6] indeed: omitted in MS. 

[7] Howsoever, he noteih: *But he notes’ in MS. [g^firother and 
SiMo- ^onuttedin MS. [zo^a] Espedally . . Long-lived: omitted bMS. 
[za] the moth plausible : ibat. qwe merita piBusum vu^i fuererentnr. 
[15] Tac. HUi. 1. 7. The passag#, according to one reading, stands 
imito temel seu bene seu male Ja£ia ^muult and the 

present is a go^ ilustiatlon of Bacon’s manner of quotation on 
Mr Spedding remarks (Works, 1. p. 13, note). [17, iB]' 
should be omitted in one of these lines. [21] the Going about : Lat. 
eomifts eedulus. [22] Lati*’ nVUl aUud/ere efficit guam ut durent 
magis. [23] Obedience t the Latin adds in exequendix Jussis. 
speaketh of: in the MS. *describeth in an Army.’ [24] Tac. Hist. 
f I. 39, miles a/acer qui iamen Jussa dtufum mterpretari quam exsequi 
maUei. ^ [29] disputing: the Latin a^ cirea nuindata. 
[26—32] Disputing. .aiulaciou.sly : instead of this passage the MS. has : 
“When mandats fall to be disputed and distinguished, and new sences 
given to them, it is the hrst Essay of disobeying.” [32] audaciously : 
Lat. aMacius ei coniuntacius, [33I Probably in Disc. sopr. Livio. 

lit. 27. The Italian translation, Instead of Macciavel, has only nn 
scrittore. noteth well : in the MS. * well noite * [34] Parents : in 

the MS. ^fathers.* • 

p. 56 [z] leane to a side: the MS. adds, ‘in the state.’ [2J MS. 'that 
Ults aside before it overthrowes.’ [3—1*] As was.. Possession: 
omitted in MS. For the Motio^.. Frame; not in MS. 

[x8] Frimum j^bile. Tiie tenth heaven, according todhe old As- 
tronomers. Ii^hmdevile^s Exercises (fol. 137 b, ed. X594)> the 6th 
chapter of 'the first boBke of tilb S^ieare' is “ Of ^e tenth Spheare or 
heatten, called In Latine printwn mobile^ that Is, the first moueable, 
and what motion it hath.” It is%escribed as folibws: “This heauen is 
also of a most pure and cleare substance andswidtoAt silrres, and it 
oottttnoal 9 mooueth with a§ equall gate from East to West, making 
hhr reuolntian in 24. houresr whieh kind of mooulng is otherw^ otdled 
the diwnall or daily moouing, & by reasdh of the swiftnesse dierof, 
it yioh^tlV caryeth & tumeth about all the othbr heauens that are 
beneidh it frogi Bast to West, in the selfe same space of 4 houres, 
whefter they will or not, so as they are forced to make their dWne 
proper reoolutions, which is contrary ^m Wight to East, euery one in 
longer or shorter t|pe, according as mey be far orneare placed to the 
sanih.*’ [a2]Gratilbes: lat.wriprisnores et nobUes. [24] The. 
Ann. m. 4, a^n quosed from memory. The passage stands, /rwny*- 
tius apertmeque qnam ut meminisse imperitantintn crederes. 
[26} For: ‘And^ in M& [28] Job xU. z8; Is. xlv. x. Thf hlS. has 
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‘wtu dnUnedi Ae disaolriof thenof, t^OM at hil%rait jnds*- 
meiiti.' |33| Shaken: ‘diakeaed’ iifMS. {33] passe from: 
*leave'mMS. (33I— p. 57 fi] Concerning. .fdloweth: omittedmMS. 

p, 57 In MS. *and speake of the rt^rialls, and the caua^ $nd 
the remedyek’ {3] Lat. de garum anuU ^ [s—xx] C^- 

ceniing..Fire: omitted in MS. Lia] ^iseonigHlmeut'i> vx MS. 
‘discontent,’ Lat ^rmsentium rerum Utdium, £13] Ic is certain : in 
MS. ‘c^inly.’ Overthreume Estates i Lat hamtmtm re* atirita 

et deco^Jsr/or/Mur. [15] Same: ‘the tymes’ in MS. befbm: 

ante. (17] Lacan, PAars. 1. 181, The truh reading is atimm 
toe n^idum and Et fo^ If sue in the second line. [m ] In his trad 

‘Of the true greatness of tlm lingdom of Britain,’ Bacon makes a 
different application of this quotation: “For it is j Me cess a r y in a state 
tfaq( diall grow jand inlaige, tbu there be that composition which the 
poet ^[leaketh of, Multts uitTe helium; an ill cc^ition of ^state ^ 
question) if it be meant of a dvil war, as it was spoken ; but albonditUm 
proper to a state that shall increase, 4 f it be taker, of a foreign war. 
For except there be a spur in the state that shall excite and prick them 
on to wars, they will but keep their own and seek no further.’ ' (Baobn’s 
Works, ed. Spi^ding, vii. pf 59). a.ssured and iniaUibk : Lat. err* 
turn. ‘troubles and seditions’<!n MS. r39"-n6] Andif. .worst: 

omitted in MS. [36—30] In MS. ‘For discontents, they are the 
verie humors in the poiitiqge body apt to gather a praetmmatural beate 
and to inflame.’ [27] Discoutentmeuts: Lat. alieftatloues anitnorum 
et iadmm rerum /rofseutluw. [38] Humours; Lat 
humerum, [30] no Prince: in MS. ‘not Princes.’ [31] be : in 
MS. ‘are.’ [33] tdjbe: omitted in MS. [34] who doe often spume 
at their owne Good = omitted in MS. 

p. 58 [a] Lat ex qtt^ms iteoidia oritur. rise : in MS. ‘ arrlse. ’ 

fad: in MS. ‘true proportion.’ £4} Diseoutentmeuts: in MS 

‘ktndes of discontent^’ [5— xy] DeUndi. .puU: omitted in MS. 

[5] Plin. 1 S>. VIII. zy. [6] great ; Latrmnurswr/. [7] mate the 
Courage: Lat auimosfrangunt. [zo] Duemster^gnents: Lat alie^ 
nationem ammorum et invidiam gtiissantem, [; 5] Lat tandem 
ghsnerantur et ruOnt. [16] ThiM)roverb is enter^ in the Pewnus^ 
foL 13 a, in the folt^ing form: en yin la soga qniehra per el ma* deh 
gado. InR^olhns’s Spanish Proverbs^ p. 126, it is El kilo per to mas 
delgado guiehra. The English form ^ TAr last strai* hreahs the 
camePe haxh. [xft] and Motives* omitted in Lat. [19] Innovatiou 
in : omitted in MS. ‘iUterations’ in MS. * TaJtes: L^t. trihuta 
et census. [so] ‘breaking priviledges’ in MS, Late immunita~ 
ttpm efprivilegiorum violafio,^ [ai] Lat- '•d honores et magistratu* 
promotio. [aa] Disbanded Sfmldiers; FadUons grmne deaerate : 
eomitted in MS. [24] and kdtteth: omitted b MS. [26—09] In 
MS. ‘ For , the remedyes, die're maie be some gmserall premrvatives; 
the cure must aunsweare to the particuler disiaae. From p. 58,* I. 29, 
‘And MT be left, &c.’ to p. 60, 1 . 33, ‘Common People* is omitted in 
theM& e 

p. 59 [2] Lat. artifices et mauif faflurai introducere etfovere. £3] Lat 
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dfitWrametaHttm. [9] Lat. i^poribm tettkii ptuU qttando 

gladim nihil demetii. ^ [aji] l?te{ttttitXkUf: haL vtwaiufu^s civikt. 
(99j,Lat. ntaieriam metcUm. [33] Ovid. Met. ii. 5. 
p. 6a [a] See Burtoa's Anat «/ MeL (Democritus to the Reader) p. 77, 
ed. 1813) : * The Low Couiwries generally have three cities at least 
for une%f ours, and tho^ far more populous and rich : and what is the 
cause, but their industry ana excellency in all manner of trades, their 
commerce, whidt is maintained by a multitude of tradesmen, so many 
excellent channels made by art, and opportune havens, t^ which they 
bniht their driest all whidi we have in like measure, or at least may 
have. ButOtheir chiefe^ loadstone, which ftraws all manner of com- 
merce and merchandise, which maintains their present estate, is not 
fertility of soyl but industry that enricheth them : the gold mines of 
Peni or Nova Hjppania ^y not compare with tibm. They^have 
neither gold nor silver of their own, wine nor oyl, or scarce any* com 
growing in those United Provinces, little or no wood, tin, lead, iron, 
silk, wool, any stuff almost, or mettle; and yet Hungary, Transilvania, 
that brag of their mines, fertile England, cannot compare with them.” 
[9] Comp. Apoph. 352. Mr Bettenhsim used to say ; That riches 
were like muck; when ii lay upon an heap, it gave hut a stench and 
ill odour; hut when ii was spmad upon ground^ then it toas cause 
of ntitch/rttilT' [isj Lat voragincs iUas Jdtnoris, nionoPoliorum, ei 
lati/undiorum in pascua conversomm. Usurie : see Mist. o/Hen. 7, 
p. 66 ; There were also made good andpolitike Lawes that Parliatuent 
againstof^jwrv which is the Bastard vse of Money. ” Pasturages ; see 
Hist, of Hen. it P- 73- 'I'he whole passage will be found in a note 
on Essay 39, p. iss, where it is diredly refen^ ta In 1597 Bacon 
made a speech in the House of Commons upon this subje6|, jjn which 
he said: “ For enclosure of grounds brings depopulation, which brings 
forth hrst idleness, secondly decay of tillage, thirdly subversion of 
houses and decrease e^charity ami charge to the poor's maintenance, 
fourthly j(he imppveri^lf the state d the ftalm." (M%Spedding*s 
Letters andL^ 0/ Pr. Bacon, 11. p. 82./ [34J John v. 4. 

[33] Lat. ut ita tUmutn anitnos ^tlceraios prodere posshit. [26] Horn. 
II. f. 398. The &ble is alluded to in Adv. of L, 11. 4, § 4. “So in 
tlie Fable that rile rest of the GWs hauing conspired to binde lupiter, 
Pallas called Briareus with his hundreth handi to hismid^ expounded, 
tliat Momirchies neede not feare any courbmg of their absolutenesse 
by Mightie £ubie£tsi as long as by wisedome they keepe the hearts of 
the people, who will be sure to come in on |heir side." In H^er it is 
Thetis, not PaHas, who calls Briareus. [33] and Disconteninmifs : 
not in MS. [34] The MS. has: “ so it be without bravery^r impor- 
tunitye.*' fiat ut ehulHant eormJ^dolores et in fumos abeani. • 
p. 61 [a] In the Hist of Hen, 7, pi, 137, Bacon says, after the cxecuti^ 
of Stanley, Lord Chamberlain, “me(f durst scarce commune or talke 
onowith miotherr but there was a generall Diffidence euery where. 
Whidi neuerthelesse pade the King rather more Absolute, then more 
" Safe. For, Bleeding Inwards and shut ^pouvs strangle soonest, 
md opprcm'most'* backc: not inMSu and : ‘ in MS. 

X2 
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[5—8] The Furt. .them: the MS. has, * A^the part of E^Uwt^t 
may heeome Promeikeut in this case/ ^Comp» de .Se>. Vet, & 

[8] Efimetkeusi in MS. *Hee.* [9] at last shut .the lid : o^ted 
. In MS. [xo] Certainly : omkted in MS. [ix] and Entertaiidngt 
the MS. has * of some degree.* [xjl uacon had writtcif otherwise of 
Hope, and more Utterly, in Medliatian^* S^ee^ “ De Spe TerresfeA,’* 
which was published in 1597. He there say8;{l quote from the EagU^ 
trandation published in 15^) ; ** And therefore it was mudi lightnesse 
in the Pofjts to faine Hope to bee as a counterpoyson of humaine 
deceases, as to mittigate and asswage the fury^fr anger of thhm, 
whereas in deede it ^th kindle and enfuge them, frscauseth both 
doubling of them and relapses.’* £x4] Discontentments: MS. *dis< 
contents.* Its] and Proceeding: omitted in MS. [16] when.. 
Sa^a^on : MS. ' if it can hold by hop%where ^ cannott by satisfac- 
tion.* [17-^24] And when, .beleeve not: omitt^ in MSik [33! Lot. 
ostentare in ghriant suatn. fsdj Bacon had this in mina afterwards 
when he wrote Considemiioitx touching a tVame with S/aiue: 
*' They (the Sp.miards) bragged, that they doubted not, but to abuse and 
lay asleepe the Queeue and Cotituellof England, as to haue anjrfeare 
of the Party of Papists here ; For that they knew (they said) the Sfa^ 
would but cast the eye, and loUce about, to see whether there were 
any Eminent Head of that Party, rnder whom it m!|;ht vnite it seUe; 
And finding none worth tl)p thinking on, the State would rest secure, 
and take no apprehension** (pt aS. ed. 1$^). [a6] Discontented Per- 

sons: MS. ‘discontents.* [99] Lat sidds, et ducentddonewft. 

[31] Lat. acce/tus est etgrattosus. [33] MS. ‘that is thought dis> 
content in his partiodar.* [54}— p. 62 [4] which kinde. .reputation ! 

omitted in MS. 

p. 6a [5] Generally: MS. ‘alsa* all FaAions, and Combinations: 
MS. *anie combination.* [6] are: MS. ' is.’ [7, 8] and setting 
. . themselves : omitted in MS. [8] not one^ MS. * none.* [so] Hie 
MS. has^“if the true parte of the State.**^ [laJ^The M^ has, ‘ the 
false, entyer and unyted.' [23-^] I have. .noteS: omitted in MS. 
[15] Lat. exitiale sibi rntlnus r [16] Suet Jn/. Cas, 77. 

Quoted in Adv. of L. 1. 7, § za: “vpon occasion, that some spake, 
what a strange restitution it was in Lucius Sylla^ to resigne his 
ture ; he sesffiAg at him, to his owne aduantage, answered ; ThatSylla 
could not shill of Letters^ and therefore hnew not hotofto Dictate " 
Apo^ X35. [ax] Taa ffist. 1. 5. [a3f Flav. yop. Prob, 90. 
[38] %e quotation fromuhe Adv. of L. givett in the note to p. 30, 
1 . x8. [34] one, or rather more: omitted in MS. , . 

p. 63 [x] SLat. militiA etfortitudine e/e^atus. Valour: in MS. 

‘fyew.* [4] Court: ^S. ‘Courts.* Lat in mUs frinei^um, 

ofixBt: omitted in MS. [ 6 ] Tac. Hist, i. 38. [9}~qnd. The MS. 

has, *' But Utt such one be anSsssured one and not popiShw, and lad- 
ing good dwrespondenco with the gowne men; or els the remedy is 
worse fhen tlie disease. £ix] Lat et cut(f ceeteris prwferibus hem 
com/amti. ,4, ■ 
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Essav x5 

enlaised from the ed. of x6n. 

p. ^ [a] VaxJtAleeram Tahni^ ant legends- Legtndi the Oolden 

JU^EOn^ mr JLegtnda Aurea, a colle&ioii of lives of Saints and other 
stories, written by JacoSlis dt Voragine. The Italian translatien omits 
*tiie Xegtnd.' and the Talmud: added in 162$. {4I Soe Adv. 

^ L, II. 6, 1 z : There was neuer Miracle wrought by to oonuert 
an Atheist, bycause the light of Nature might haue leddh him to oon- 
fesse a God** Atkeisme: * Atheists* If6x2). [6] convince it: 

'oonuince uiem* (1613).^ It is true that: ' Certainely* (xdia). 

[7] Mans minde : omitted in MS. Comp. Adv. 1^ L. i. x, i 3: " It 
is atf^assured tru^ and a conclusion of experienqa, that a little or 
sttpezfidall knowl^ge of Philosophic may encline me minde oAMan 
to Atheisme, but a further proceeding therein doth bring the nund 
hadce againe to Religion : for in the entrance of Philosophie, when 
the second Causes, wMch are next vntothe sences, do oflertheii^Des 
to the minde of Man, if it dwell and stay there, it may induce some 
eUtuion of the highest cause ; but when a man passeth on further, and 
seeth the dependanoe of causgi, and the workes of prouidence; then 
according to the allegorie of the Poets, lie will easily beleeue that the 
highest Linke of Natures chaine must needes be tyed to the foote of 
chaire.” [8] Mens Mindest^'men* (1613). [9] while: 

*wheD^ {i 6 ia). [zo— 13] it may. .further: ' It resteth in them* 

(zdza). (13] the Chaine of: added in 1635. [13] Linked: 'knit* 

(1613). [13, 14] must needs flic : 'flies* (t6»}. [141 Nay even: 

'Most of all* (161a). [15] Lat. adds, si fun rvrs rem intmpkiat. 

IcQ most: added in 1635. [17I LfHcijfdsi the fobider of the 

atomic theory. The date and place of his birth are unknown. Demo- 
eritus: bom at Abdera in Thrace d.c. 460, died b.c. 357. Epicurus: 
bom in the island of ^amps b.c. 343, died at Athens n.c. 

£19] *' AnisTOfA.ES of Siagira the sonne of NickonuuWs^ hath put 
d<^e for Pridbiples toese threp, to wit, a certaine forme called Ente^ 
leckiaf Matter, and nivation: for elements, foure, and for a fifth 
Quintessence, the heavenly Ig^ie which is immutable. ** Holland’s 
Plutafxhy p. 808, [33] unpKiced: Lat. sinc^arditugfBji^uUd vagatt- 

Hum. % 

P' fi5 [a] Ps. |iv. 1,-ltfrhis tezft is taken as the motto for the loth medita> 
tion in McdiiaHoues Sacrxr, "De Athei^o,*’ with which tCs Essay 
has many.points of resemblance, as the following passages will shew. 
“ First, Ae hath said in his heart; it is not said, Ar hath fought in 
his heart: that is, it is not so muctothat he feels it inwarmy, a%that 
he wishes to believe it. Becaase h^sees that it would be good for him 
that there were no God, he strives bp all means to persuade himself^ 
it and iiuinoe himself to think so ; and sets it up as a theme or position 
or dogma, whi<di he studies to assert and muntain and establish. .And 
so it is true the AtheilSt hath rather said in his heart than thinks in his 
heart that these is no God. . Nw shall you sdl that those wh%an fallen 
into this fflirenqr to breathe and importmiately inculcate anything else 
• 
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almost, than speech lading to Atheism in Lucretius the Epicu- 
rean ; who makes his inventive against religion almost as the burthen 
or verse of return to every other subjedt The reason appear^ to be 
that the Atheist, not being well satisfi^l in his own mifitd, tossing to 
and fro, distrustful of himself, and finding many times his opinion ftint 
wHbin him, desires to have it revived By tlft assent of otlu^ For it 
is rightly said that he toke is very anxiatts te approve his epMm U 
tute/her, him»lf distrusts it** (Works, vtr. 951, 254, ed, Spedding.) 
There is bAides another passage, on the tendency of the study of nattaral 
philosc^hy to AtheiBm,«which is almost w^ for Itord ^ same with 
that at the beginning of the Essay. It aiqpeaKth. .them- 
selves: added in 1625. imo.tqHodvteHKtrisimiisesi. 

[99] Diog. Laec^ x. 123. [34] See Acosta, /fur. Mett.des IMes, v. 

fol.*ki2d, (Fr. trans. ed. 1600) : ^'ils n'auoient point neantmoi^ de nom 
propre, pour nommer Dieu: car si nous voukm rechercher m langue 
dcs Indiens vn root, qui responde & ce nom de Dieu, comme le latin 
J)eMs, le grec, Thees^ I’hebreu, Ei, rAiabic, Aila, Ton n*en trouuera 
aucun en langue de Cusco ny en langue de Mexicque.” ’ 

p. 66 [4] In ed. of 1612, * which shews yet they haue the motion, though 
not the full extent* I7] very : addqd in 1625. [8] very: ^ded in 

1625. [8 — 30] Hie contem]^ative Atheisi....Rel$giaH: added in 

1625. Part of ^is passage was included in the next Ejtsay in the ed. 
of i6z 9. In Aniith. xiii. ft appears in this form: Non caditin menr 
tern kuytaua/n ut sit uterus atheisia dogmate; sed ntagni Jj^ypecriix 
sunt veri ntheistor, fui sacm perpetuo eontreitant^ sed Hunquam 
verentur, [9] '*S(me of the philosophers, and namely, Diagoras of 
the isle of Melos, TuSodoms the Cyrenaean, and Euetnerus of TegeUf 
held resolutely thdt there were no gods.” Plutarch’s Morals, trfhis. 
Holland, p. 8zo, ed. 1603. 123] S. Bernard. Serm, ad Pastores 

[Opera, p. 1732!, ed. Paris 1640.) [25] ^t. consuetude profana 

ludeudi e^ecandi in %tbHS sauilis. C 
D. 67 [si who: * which’ (1612). [6] Ovid. Met. i. if*. (19] Cic. ds 

Har. Resp. 9. i * 

EssAy^t7 

Enlarged %)n)c^he q|}ition of 1612, and omitted in the Italian trans- 
lation. The chief points in this Essay and the preceding isrm the pro 
andcon of Antith. Xiu. Superstf tie. * r 

p. 68 [if no: Lat nullam^ut inceriam. In a letter to Mr Toby 
Matthews, Bacon says: '*! entreat you much to meditate sometimes 
upon the effeft of superstition in this last Powder Treason, fit to he 
tabled and piAured in the ch!|nbers of Meditation, Us another Hell 
l^bove the ground; and well justifying thb censure of the Heathen, 
that Superstition is far wors^ihen Atheism, by how much it is less 
evil to have ho good opinion of God at all, then such as are impious 
towardr iiis Divine Majesty and goodness ^ahala, p. 57, ed. 1663). 
Mr, afterwards Sir Matthews, was a great friend of Bacon, and 
a convdH: to RomanijSi. The Essay ‘Of Superstition* may have 
grown out ot this letter. [aj Lat. quam contusueUosatH et Dso iy- 
• ft 
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diffmm. K\taX, fO the: omitted in 

lid. of i6]2t inserted in MS. PhttarcA, .iAcn : added in 

x6a j. [6J Pint, de Supent, X. i^] at ail; Lat. w rerum natura. 

[10] Lat cmudert et deventtf. (x6J to : ' vnto* (16x3). an out* 

ivakl llorall vertue; added in 2605. [x8J Monarchy : 'Tyranny’ 
(x6s 3). [19] MindesiP'nxiade’ (i6xs]l Antitk. xiii; Nen Ejfrie^ 

ecAeUf sed Steot veteres re^uHiau pertarbavit. [so] Lat. hominee 
mim cantos reddit et securiiati twe censnleutes. 

!>. 69(1] ‘As the time of Augnsius Casar, and our owne timei in some 
Countries, ^were, and are, chiill times* (x^s). civil : Lat tmu- 
ffudUa. [a] ‘confusidl and desolation* (16x3). (3] Primnm Mo- 

iik* see note on p. 56, L t8, [8] Here followed in the ed. of 16x3 

the f^ragraph which was afterwai^s incorporated igto the Essay 'Of 
Atheiame “Tlrere is no such Atheist, as an Hipocrite, or Imspstor : 
and it is not possible, hut where the generality is superstitious, many 
of the leaders are Hipocrits. The causes of Atheisme are, diuiuons 
in Religion: scandall of Priests ; and learned times; specially if pros- 
perous : though for diuiskms, any one maine diuision ^deth xeale to 
boA udes, but many diutsions introduce A tkeisme/ [8^x8] It was 

gravely si^. .Church: addec^in 1635. [ii] Sarpi, ///st. del. Cone. 
Trid. p. 3B3,eed. 1619. “Fu da alcuni faceti detti, che se gli astro- 
logi, non sapendo levere cause de’ moticelesti, persalvare le apparenze 
hanno dato in eccentrici, in epidcli nin era maraviglia, se volendo 
salvai]^ le apparenze de’ mod sopra-celesti. si dava in ecoentricith d' 
openioni.** [xp— ag] ‘the pleasing of Ceremonies: the bxcesse of 

outward holinesse; the reuercnce of tradidons: the stratagems of 
Prelats for their owne ambition and lucre, aiA barbarous times, speci- 
ally with calamities, and disasters’ {1612). a [25] Coheeits: Lat. 
ethelothreskiis, (96] Lat exempiomm imforiuna et inepta petitio 
ai humanis guee in divina iPoH^erantnr. [27] Lat. Fantasiamm 
male cofuerentimn t^lgeram. [30] ‘without his vaile’ (i6ia). 
p. 70 [2] pettye •Lat. pusillas et superjluas. [3— 9I a®ded in 1625. 

[4] Lat cam H tanto mnioremet puriorem viam UUrepntent homines. 
[6] Lat cures esse deSet in reagione reformand^ 

• • 

Essay 18 « *0 

• 

T||e Latiit title is IPr peregrinatione in partes exteras. 
p. 71 [7I Lat. servo aliquo ex^rto. I allow well: liit probo. 

[11] Acquaintances: Lat amkitue et JanUUaritates. [20] Lat. 
qmm qua de indnstrta observantur, 

p. 72 [xa] Ma^ens : Lat cellee et hf^a pnbliea, [X4] Lat. upturn 
deUbius et instne^. < [si] MaJques: Lat saltatienes snh UtrvA. 

P- 73 (5] Lat magnes esi attrahendi familiartiaies et consuetudtnes 
Aominnm cvmplnrium. [18] Employd men: Lat minhtromm 
euteriomm* [23] J^t quomodo os, vultus, et corporis lineamenia, 
et fftotus reepOHdeSti/anM’. [a6] Place: Lat. pmsidentia, 

[27] Wo^s : Lat. verba cortumeliosa, • p 

p. 74 [4I f<d%ards : Lat r/ 
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Essay 19 

Altered uid greatly enlarged' from ed. of r6ia. 

P* 75 tx] AnHtk. vtn; Quam migerum- ^foten ml fert iptod a^fat, 
tnjfiniia qua tnelftas. [9} Pror. xxv. 3. [10] Mnltitiidqg 

uides* <1612). [t^'i iM. eje^wntmkdijglkil^ [i4lTtooaw$: 

' commeth it* (i6m). [17] Idt. ad ordinem aHquemaut ceUe^^tm 

insti^emlutn. Erecting of : added in 2625. [20>-^. 76 ! [i] A&Nem. . 
Chariots : %lded in 1625. Nero: see Dio Cass. Lxni. x. iix}£h» 
MtHaa: Suet. Dom..ig^ (22] Commodtui Dio Casa. ^xxii. xo, aa. 
p. 76 [x] Caracalla: Dlot^aas. lxxvii. 10. t [ 3 ] lutdlte luce c *& such 
Iflco. things* (1612). This seemeth; 'whidi seeme* 

[6-*i6] 'There^e great and fortunate Conquests in their &8t 
^egMs, tume melancholy and' superstitious in their latter, as ^ Aifx> 
ander the great, 8 c in our memory Ckaries the fifth, and many odiers. 
For he that is vsed to goe forward, and findeth a stoppe, faUeth out of 
his owne fauour* (1612). [12] “It is reported that King Alexander 

the Great, hearing Anaxarchue the Philosopher discoursing Idtd 
maintaining this Position : That there were worlds inmnnembtlt 1^11 
a weeping: and when his friends and famitiarK about turn adced what 
he ailed. Have 1 not (quoth he) good cause to weeps^ that being as 
there are an infinite nuinW of worlds, I am not yet tltti Lord of one! * 
(Holland's Plutarch, p. X47^d. 1603). Diocletian abdicated ist May, 
305, and passed the last eight years of his life in retirement near Sahma. 
[13] Chirles V. gave up the Netherlands to his son Philip 11. asth Oct. 
I5SS : on the x6tii of Jan. 1556 he gave up the throne of ^nin, and on 
the 27th of Atig. 2556 Ibsigned the Imperial crown. He diai at Yuste, 
2ist Sep. 2558. (17, 18] *A true temper of gouemment is a rare 

thing’ (1612}. fax] Philost. vit. Apoll. Tyan. v. 28. The atoty. is 
told again in Apeph. 51. [aylramMiftwr; *and sometipnes* (x6ta). 
[30] * pressing power and relaxing power ’ [32] This is true 

that : addcA in 1625. • » 

P* 77 [3] this.. And; added in 1625. Lat. tn agoke CMn/orlund 
experiri: [6] Matter: Lat mannas pnmas ci inchoanienta. 

[7] difficulties : *diffidultnesse ’ (1612)^ Lat. intervenimt preeul- 
dubio multa difficnlfates et impedimenta. [8] and : 'times’ (1612). 
[9] Lat. pe-iPkip^H ipsSrum affeilns et mores, fio] Ngt Tadbis, 
but Sallust [Bell. Jug, c. 213}. The passage is rightly referred to 
Sallust in the Adv. of L, 11. 22, § 5 : Sabtst noteth, that it is vsuall 
with Kinges to desire Conffadidtoryes.*' [13] Power; Lat. potenHee 
nimiee. Lat credere se posse Jfnem rei pro arhitno asseqtd. 
[i5ib^ [8} Kings have to deale|. Danger : added in ifiag. [22] First 
for uieir Neighbours, &c. The miginal of this passage is to be found 
i» the tradt, published by Raw^y after Bacon’s death, entitled Con- 
sidemtiofu touching a warre with Spaine, and written about the year 
162^. “And to say truth, if one marke t^ell, this tuas, in all 
Memory, the maine peece of Wisdome, in stimg and prudent Coim- 
sels: To^e in pcrpetiitgl watch, that the i'AzAv about them, diould 
neither by Apiuroacl^ nor by Eucrcabc of Dominion, wai%q Kutning 
• 1 



Cimfedeniten, nor by biecking of Trade, nor by any the like meanes, 
luitte it in power, to hurt oe annoy the Siates seme ; And 
whcnaoeuer any such ^use did but appeare, straight'^yes to buy it 
put with • Warre,''^And neugr to take vp Peace at credit, and vpotk 
l^tev^ It » so memorable, as it is yet as fredi, as if it were dime 
ycftei^y, how that Vriumutratg of JCtu^s {ffiftfy the eight of 
Sjtgiat^ Fremeit die first of France ^ exACharUe the fifth, Kmperour, 
and King of 5 /tetn«,) were in their dmes so prouideniL as scarce a 
P^e of Ground could bee gotten 1 ^ either of the Thre^but that the 
other Two would be sure to doe thdlr begt, to set, die Ballanee of 
vjmgfaV'agame.A And the like diligence was vsed in the Age 
before, by that L^gue, (wherewith Guicciardine beginneth his Story, 
and aiaketh it (as it wen) the Kalender of the go^ dayes of Itafyi) 
which was cottPsAed betweene Ferdinando King of Naptn^ lArmm 
0/ Medici Potentate of Flerenee^ and Ludonke Zforaa Duke of Milan^ 
designed chiefly against the growing Power of the Venetians; But 
yetao^ as the Confederates had a perpetuall eye, one vpon another, 
diat none of them should ouertop. To conclude therefore, howsoeuer 
some ScheeUmen^ (otherwise Rcuerend Men, yet fitter to guide Pen* 
kniues, than Swmds,} seeme nredsely to stand vpon it; That enery 
Offestkne Wetrre must he vltio; A Reuenge, that presupposed! a 
precedent AsMult or Iniurie ; yet neither doe they descend to this 
Point, (which we now handle,) of a iusp Feare; Neither are they of 
authority to iudge this Question against all the Presidents of lime.” 
Pp. ao, ed. tOag. [33] Lat. Careh gninte Hispano. 

P 78(31 Al^ther..Warre; omitted in the Latin. [5} take up: Lat. 
redime^^ Id] Guicciardini, Hist. i. *. Tl(b League wa^ renewed 
in 1480 for 25 years. [is] Bacon probably wefers to Thomas 
Aquinas {Summa Theelofda^ a>, qnsst. xl). ^^Stdiudo reguiritur 
causa Jnsta; ut scilicet ilU^m impupianfurj propteraUgnasn. chU 
Pant impugnatienem%tefpantur: tmd^ Augadicit in lib. muestimsnm 
{super yesue gmest. 10) yusta beUa sclent diffiniri guJfulciscuntur 
injurias, si giHs ^vlcivitas pl^enda est, gwe vel vindicare nrglexerit 
good a suis inrptvie jaSlum Ar, vel revere guodperinjnriam ahla- 
tum est.’* [14] The first prcuosition of Baco|fs argument for a War 
with Spain was, "that a ittst Feare is a iust Cause of a War; And 
that a Pt^atenHue Warre is a true Defensin^ (p. 23), * [15] lawful! ; 
Lat. con^ens et kgiiimm [18] Livia: Dio Cass. lvi. 30. Lat. 
eh vetusfc^m.AttgusH, 

p. 79 [25] Lat. guerum baculi pastorales cuM regis gladie concertarunt. 
130] from Ithat State: i. e. the Clergy; Lat. apratlaiis. '^[32] Lat. 
nisi ubi clerks aS auiferitafe ant gurisdiiliefte principatus exigmi 
pendett [32] come in, and: omitmd in the Latin. Lat. a pepule, 
non anient a rtge vel pairotUs ^les^runt. * 

p. Soft] Lat. sunt ilH eerie cehwndi et iangttam in justA distantiA a 
se^ regti/icentinendi. I5] Hitt, of Hen. 7, p. 241, ed. 1622 ; ^ce 
kfpt a. strmt hand 8n his Kolnlitiu, and chose rather to adiiance 
<^gie-men and Lawyers, which were mde Obsequious ^ him, but 
had tease interest in the Peofde; which made for his Absolutenesse. 
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but not for his Safetie. In so much as (I aiiT perswaded) it was (me of 
the Causes of his troublesome Raigne; for that lus li^bles, though 
lltey were Loyall and Obedient, yet did not Co-opcnAt with him, but 
let euery man goe his owne Way.** |M3 Lat 

tanquam gut poientiam ndhiliiatU superieris gpHme ieutpfiwti,’ lui 
immotUce txcmeaU (at] fV«» portki ‘fThat w«rt porta is a vein 
coming from the concave of the liver, and receiving those mesandcal 
veins, by whom he takes the chyhu from the stomach and guts, and 
conveys it b> the liver.” Burton, AnaL of Mel. pL i. sect, x, mem* a, 
subs. 3. See Ess. XLta In another passase {Hist. 0/ f^n. 7, p. tdx) 
Bacon calls it *the Gate-Vaine*: **But tlrat thatmooued him most, 
was, that beeing a King that loued Wealth and Treasine, hee could 
not endure to hCae 7>t>d!r sicke, nor any Obstrudt^ to continue in the 
Gafk-vaine, which dispcrseth that Uoud.” and noi^h little: 

Lat. et hahiium corporis macrum. [s6— 49] lAt qwM m part&ms 

lucreiurt in sumntA deperdit, eomtnercii quanto diminuto. [33] Or 
their Castome.s : Lat. vel iu gmvaminWus trihuiortm. [34] 
vel in aliis qua viShtm eornm decuriant. 
p. 8t [a\ Lat si in corpus unumcoganiur, vHexercUnsveiprasidiormn. 
[3] T.At clarissima exempla. Rome: omitted inihe Latin. 

[7] of Defence : Lat. utiles et saht^s. [9] AHtitk.^in ; Rtgesnon 
homiuniH iustar sed astrorum sunt; fMtn et in singulos et in tempera 
ipsa magnum kabeni injtuxum. * the heauenly Ibodies’ (x6ia). 
[xo] Antith. viii ; Qui in imperiis sunt, similes sunt oqrpor^us 
calesiibta, qua maguam venerationem h4sbent, requiem uuilam. The 
original of this is a pessage of Seneca, Consol, ad PolylmL. 36 {Duil. 
XI. 7) ; ex quo se Cce^r orbi terrarum dedicavit, siHrripuit, Et 
stderum mode, qudinreqmeta semper mrsussuosexpUcant, nunquam 
illi lieH uec subsisterc nee quicquam suum facere. [x i — X4] In the 

MS. of the edition of x6i2 this passage, wi£h the exception of the 
words *oc P'‘ice /?«,'•» inserted in the ifargin in Bacon’s own hand. 
[15] bridleth : *to bridle’ (1612). *■ *' 

o 

€ *■ 

^ Essay^ 

^Itepd an^ slightly enlarged from ed. of x6x3. 
p. 83 [1] and Man : omitted in the printed ed. of 1613, but edded in the 
MS. [4] Child: Lat. Uberos. Som(A:opies have 'ch^dren,* and in 
the Ibitian it is i lorofigU^li, but ' child ' is the reading in the edition of 
x6i 2. r?] obliged: Lat. siconsilio vtrorum 

sele^iorqm utantur. [13] Is. ix. 6. fi4l Prov. xx. x8. [x8] Lat 

itmmtastiue et mutationum, [X9] Lat. modo texenda, mode retex^ 
mda. [so] I Kings xii. 8. 

p. «3 [xo] See (fe Sap. Vet, c. 30^ [aa] Whereby they intend that : * so 
as* (1612). ' [X4J Lat. quod kujusmodi commentum esi. [19] him* 

sdMe: a^ed in xds^. (20] Hes. Tkeeg. ^ [as] Councell: 
* counsel!’ (1612). [24] unto: * to* (161 3). [35] Lat. ef 

ejfortmtke. [28] ’counsel’ (x6x3}. [31] *hand* (idxs). 

p. 8415, 6] Let \x%.,Rentedies: added in xdss* [<>J ae si minus 



■ex re pendefmh [14] Lat fMiM ^mipU tjMfttf . [15] I^at. 

deilrina pnomndam ex ItaUs. [z6] in some Kings times ; 'added 
in 1625. [17] Lat cmsiliet tHieriora qua vnlgo voeaniitr ca 6 i*tett£. 

Iz8] lie MS. ^ds, “wludishath tourned Metie the wife to Afeiis the 
mistrtsse^ that is Coiincells of State to which Princes are [soleinly] 
marryed, to Councell# of {[racious persons recommended dliefly by 
[flattery and] afledtion.” Mr Spcdding in his note (Bacon’s Works, 
VI. p. 555} remarks, ^*The word 'solemly' has a line drawn throu^ it, 
and the iirords * flattery and’ are inserj^ between the iftes in Baron's 
hand.” ^[ip] Asto: *Butfor'(t6z2r eecnltatitmem ceustli- 

cfttm, [21] Lat. sed ram personas quam negetia cum deleSlu exeer- 
Pereposstmi. [25] comes: ‘come’ {x6t2). [sS^JIfotle: *JHe£* 
(161a}. Counsel^ ‘ counsel!’ (1612). [27] 'Jfcr. Eua.i. a, 25. 

[28] Lat. arcana nasse et retegere. [30—85 9] It is Xnit^Fox : 

added in 1625. 

p. 85 [3] able to Grinde with a Hand-Mill: Lat. proprio Marie vaUdus. 
[6] HUt. of Hen. 7, pp. 15, 16; About this time, the King called vnto 
his Priuie-Councell, lohn Morton, and Richard. Koxe, the one Bishop 
of the other Bishop of Excestery vigilant men, and secret, and 
such imept watch witfahim glmost vpon al men else.” [iz— 13] Nay 
. .Counsell : ifllded in 1625. [zy, 18] whicli aro Things soone found, 
and holpenr added in 1625. [20] Lat. swe ret prospeSluros non 

domini. lai] Luke xviti. 8. [27] CfniurAbi/rr: 'counsels’ (z6ia). 

[aSJ Cqunseltour: added in 1625. [29—31] So that. .Eare : added in 

16*5. I34] Mart. Epig. vni. 15. 

p 86 ft] onj^'of’ (1612). [2] Speculative : La^ rimatores, [4] their : 

so in the original and in ed. (d* 1612. [zo] Reverend; 'reuerent* 

{1612}. Lat. gravior. [15J to preserve Frecflbme : omitted in MS. 
[16] to preserve Respedl : omitted in MS. Lat ut modestins seuiett’ 

tiam feraut. [3|— 28J 'what kind of person should be; but in 

indiniduo: For the greltcst crroni, and thf greatest i\|dgcment are 
shewed in th^ Choice of Judiniduali (1612). In the MS. the Essay 
ends here. * [28] A^aying ^ Alphonso of Aiagon. Optimes consili- 
arios esse mortuos dicebaty liorosy videlkcty desiguansy a qnibus sine 
mein, sine gmiid, qua nosm cuperei fideUter audiret. Alphonsi 
regis diA. et fadl. lib. 3, c. i, audl. Ant Panmmita.# %e also Apoph. 
105 ; " A^n.so of Aragon ivas wont to say of himself, That he war a 
great necr^tnancery for that he use/d to ash counsel of the eUad : 
meaning books.” The origin of th sayjpg is to be sought at a still 
more remote period. Zeno, the .^<.oic, enquired of the oracle by what 
course of condudl he should live the best life. The god#replied, ei 
rots vtKfum (Diog. Uert vri. i, § 3). [29] hsodcunt 

COHsiliarii forte in adulationem l^uri siui. [32] Lat. qui et jpsi 

guhemacnla rerum trailarunt. • [34—88 8] The Couns^. 

Plflceboi added in 1625. 

p. 87 [i] L|t. congress^ et colloqniafamiliaria. [6] «» wkt\ PwKi^y 

Oahford, Par. Gr. n. 359. [to] Lat. petit tones privatas. [ 13] /for 

agere. The phrase is explained in Plutaifh's Cofiol. p. d|9 (North’s 
trails.} ; “ But hereby appeareth idainely, how king Numa did wisely 



ordatne all o^mr ceremonies concen^t^ deuodon to the goddes» 
q)eci8Uy this c'ustome which he stabl^ed, to briair the people to 
rdlsioii. For when the magistrates, btsboppei^ pikstes, or /xher 
niigious ministers goe about any deuin^scrutce, or matU||r ^ Ni^;Um» 
an herauld euer goeth bdTore them, crying out aloud, ifcc as to 

say, doe this, or mind this.** [15] Indil«mt persons: Lat. ym* mfmi . 

WHtei in tuwiram parUm propindeani, [iB] Lat deUgati^m 

non iantnm Ump&raneat ani t re natA sed eitam emUnnaUu oip^ 
peiu€u, sThe Latin adds gna cnrent sepamtim. C19] Suits : L^ 

gmitM, gravamina. ^ [ito) Lat. ceneilia inborditwta divena. 
[a6] The Latin adds, mercaioribuo^ etri^lcibus. [33] Lat ad 
parieUs camera comilii. 

p. 88 [6] Lat se a^ntum ejus applicabnnt [8] a Song of PUtcebe : 

theiiyesper hjrmn for the dead. **Pope SKxtus*^ Breviary jmys, 'ad 
veqwras, aheoUtH incipitur ab. Antiphodt placebo Dendm iWrei^ono 
vivomm.*" (Nares’ Gloseary^ s. v.) Chaucer {Penonee Tale) has, 
"Flaterers ben the develes chapeleyns, that singen oejpiaceboP 
Bacon followed the advice which he Umself gave. At the conduiAon 
of his speech for dk Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, he ssAd; 
“Mr Speaker, I haue (I take it) gone thraiHgh the parts w^llh I pro> 
pounded to my selfe, wherein if any man shall think I have sung a 
placebo^ for mine owne particular; I would have him know that I am 
not so unseene in the world), but tlmt I disceme, it wer^uch alike for 
my priuate fortune a iaceho^ as to sing a placebo in this bushiesse : but 
1 haue spoken out of the fountain of my heart.” 


'' Essay ax 

p. 89 [3] AnHih. XLI ; Occasion inetarSihylla^ minuit oblaium, pretium 
auget. [4] Sybilla ; the story is told by Aulus Gellius, No^. Att» 
1. 19. [6] Lat. in^gmm tamen preii^^postnlat. Adagia, p. 

687, ed. Gcynaeus; Fronte capillaia est^f^ heec ocffisio cabm. See 
also Phsedru-S v. 8, and Fosidipja Epigr. 13 in Brundc's Anihologia 
IT. 49. [9] Anliib^ xu ; Oecasio (^'rimnm amatn vasis porrigitf 

deinde veniretn. [14] Antith. xliii; Non jam leve eetpericulnm, 
si levevideaiur. 1x5! ibid. PlurA pericula falhtnt^ qdam vincunt. 
p. 90 [3] ibid.C/>4C>/ pefknlum progredi qui accingitnr^ et periddnm 
fi*tgit remedio. [8] Argos: ^sch. P^ont. 567, &»e. ^Sriareus: 
Horn. ^ 1. 403. Antith. xli. The Helmet of Pluto C Horn. 11 , y. 
845. ^eade Sap. Vet, c.f/ii. Perseus in the fable wore the helmet 
of Pluto when he slew the Gorgon Medusa. See the same fable en- 
larged iothc De Aagmentis, 11.^ 13. A note in the Promns, fol. 15 b, 
is r" Pltttoes Helmett— Secresy I tnvidbility.'' 

• ' .. 

Essay 33 

Greatly enlarged from the ed, of 1612. ^ 

p. gt t8] In the Pi^us of Formularies and Elegancies (Works vii. 
197 ed. SpediAingj occurdHhis note, descriptive of the charadlers of some 
mitt; “Cusningln the humoUrs of persons, and not in the condidons 

• o 
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of •dHons.*’ Eg] Lat. pfrmmrttm n»tmw ei moret. [11] Lat. 

/etwimnm et [13] Lat. emtiiiutio 

^isnma. C13] of one: Lat Aommww. [16] I suppose the figure 

ibtakea fxm the game of b^U. Under the head of “ Bcwl-AUiy% or 
Bawi^Alkyt** Nares {GlSaaiy) gives *‘a covered qoce for the game 
^ of bowls, instead of a h^Hpg'g^Q-*’ He quotes, “whether it be in 
open wide places, or in dose diZ/wf,— the ehusing of the bowle is the 
greatest cunning.” Country Conienim. G. MarJ^Anm, p. 58. The 
Latin translator seems to have missed the point He renders, ot non 
alitor /erf ntum out /rmbeni vi(f quassatpe eentrirortmt^ 

understanAng alley in j|B ordinary sense, and applied metaphorically 
to a narrow walk of life. [ig] A saying of Aristippus ; Diog. Laert, 
It. 73, dv dyvArat noiv 8vo yv/umn dedcrrciAoi' aai uop. It b quoted 
agam, Apoi^h. 35^ [ao^-gs [14] Andbecause . . loi^ed badce : mdded 
in 1635. . 

p. ga [1] Adv, 0/ L. ii. g, S a. “And therefore a number of subtile per< 
sons, whose eyes doe dwell vpon the faces and fashions of men ; doe 
well know the aduantage of thb obseruation ; m being most part of 
their abilitie ; neither can it bee denied, but thalft is a great discouerie 
Qjf dissimulations, and a great diredion in Businesse.” [5] Some* 
times: Lat pgr vieoe, C8]*LBt. »/ cum alignid propere ei facUe 
ohtinert ft expedire cupias. [za] Lat. ad olyelliones ft scruptilos. 
[td] Lat d^ rehts status graviorihus aermones. [ai] he doubts: 
omitted in the Latin. [a6] Lat fuasi se ipsum iUprehendcret ei 
tontidfret [3a] Lat insoUium mduere vultum. 
p. g3 [i] Lat. quid sibi velit ista oris mutatio, [a] Neh. ii. 1. 

[10] Tac. Atm. xi. 30. [la] Lat non intBile est. [i7j| Lat ut 
remfere pratermissam. [30] Lat astutim species satis'vajfra est. 

[33} Lat. ut inde alterum irretiat et subruat. [33] Mr Spedding 

has suggested to me that probably the two competitors for the office 
(tf Secretary, here allffded to, were Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Ihomas 
Bodley. • 

p. g4 [i] Lat gsd tauten se invicem eutdceiraEldbant. [6] Lat. seqtu 
illud genus hominuuftninimttamhire. \i\ loA. verba ilia collide 
prolata bona fide arripuit, [ix] The Latin adds, tanquam 
scilicet ah alters prolata. * [la] The Latm adds cum i>fa se 
vigentem repuUsret. L16] Various explsuufEons ofthlf proved) have 
been givfh ; among othempthat by Mr Singer in his edition of the 
Essays, siAgested by a writer in the Gentleman's Mag. t7g4, p. 66. 
“It was orii^nally, no doubt, *CeUe in file pan,’ but thus popularly 
conruptedl The allusion is probably to the dexterous turnip or 
tag the side gf a pancake by a sleight id hand familiar to coAcs.” •The 
Lidn translator was clearly at a lols for the meaning when he wrote 
good AngUco proveHno Felem in al^o vertere satis aksurde dicitWr, 
It appears to have been a common saying. Naretf tfiUssary, s. v.) 
qt^s the following : 

• Dalbon Smatteit as well as he can of craftiephylosoidue, 

And can toume cat m the panne very^retily^ 0 

Daman aad Pith. O. FI. i. zog. 
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And again from the famous song of the Vicar of Hray, in which a eat- 
iih^u appears to be synonymous with turncoat : 

When George in imddtng-time came o’er, 

And moderate men lodc*d 1 ^ Sir, ^ 

I turn’d a cat-iu-pati once ftiore, 

And so became a Whig, ^ir. ^ 

[t6] Lat. eum ea wrbay qua guts apud alium proferty imputai eoUo- 
guentif tanguaiu ah ipse ^lata. ' [se] Lat. ut guts in alios 
spkula giu^tn oblique torqmat [35] Tac. Ann. xiv. 57. £31] 

lat. unde et se utagis in iuie cedttinenit quasi nihil diserte SfpSr- 
mantes^ ei rem i/satu majors cum vohipigte spargi ^ciunt. 

P- 95 [9] sudden: omitted in the Latin. [ts] Pauls: ‘‘The body of old 
St Paul’s church in London, was a constant place of resort for business 
andfamusement^ Advertisements were fixed up thtre, bargmns made, 
servants hired, politics discussed, &c. &C.’’ Nares, Ghss, ^v. Fre- 
quent allusions are made to it by Shakspere and the dramatists of his 
time. [15—19] Altered from the edition of 1612, where thisparagiaph 
stands last: “Very many are the differences betueene cunning and 
wisdome : and it w#b a good deed to set them downe ; for dmt nothinK 
doth more hurte in state then that cunning men passe for wise.” 
[17] Lat. uberiorem caialogum. [edj But, cectainly^some there are : 

* Euen in businesse there are some* (1612). [21] Resorts and Falls: 

Lat periodos et pausas. k riuscitSf et Is eadute. The word 

* resort* appears to be used in the same sense in Adv. qf L, 11. 2, 1 4 i 

“ But such beeing the workemanship of God, as he doth hang die 
greatest waight vpon the smallest Wyars, Maxima f Minimis sus~ 
pendens^ it comes the fore to pas.se, that such Histories doe rather 
set forth the pompe of busines, then the true and inward resorts 
thereof.” In the corresponding passage of the De AugmentiSf 11. 7, 
the last clause is given quam scrum veres fomiies et texturas st^ 
tiliores. The same scndment as is expressed in the Essay occurs 
again in t^.e Adv. of L. ii. 23, § 30: “if'we obscrtt^* we shall find 
two differing kinds of suffidenqy, in managing of (businesse: some 
can make vse of occasions aptly an^ dexterously, but plotte little: 
some can vige and torsue their owne plottes weU, but cannot accom- 
modate nor take in: either of wlijlSh is very vnperfite without the 
other.” lAi. viscera et interiora. [35] liooses: 

Lat exiius. Lat in concluswnUms delibemtorum. * ‘ [27—39] 

Lat ej^ hoe re existimationem guandam aueupanturj sahtii tugenid 
qua ad decemeudum pdHus quam ad disputatidum siut aptiora. 
[29] In his “Observations upon a Libell published in anno* 1592” (AV- 
su^taikt p. 145, ed. 1657}, Bapn describes Ids father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, as “ one that was of thcfknind, that a Man, in his private Pro- 
ceedings and Estate, and in die Proce^i^^s of State, should rest upon 
the Soundnesse and Strength oV his own Courses, and not upon Prac- 
tise tc' Circumvent others ; according to the Sentence of Salomon; 
Vir Prudens adverdt ad Gressus nuos, stultusL,autem diveiftit ad Po- 
los,” ^ 'vpon ({ibusing others' (1612). , [32] Prov. xiv. 15. 
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p. 96 {i] Comp. Adv. of L. 11. 83, I S; *'For many are wise in llieir 
owne way^ that are weak^or guuemmente or Couttsell, like Ants 
whicl^b a wise creature for it self, but very hurtefull for the |i;arden.’* 
[a] Orchard : omitted imthe Latin. [6] Society : Lat. avtorem reipub~ 
[7] Specially to t^ King, and Country : added in 1625. [8*) 

Adv, of L. 11. 83, § 8 : OT the Science of government Bacon says, 
“ But yet there is another part of this part, which differeth as much 
firoin that wherof we haue spoken o^aper^ & sihi Sapere : the one 
moouing af it were to 4e circumference, the other to the centei : for 
there is a wlsedome of counsell, and againe there is a wisedome of 
pipsidng a mans owne fortune : and they doe sonutimes meet, and 
often seuere.” fio] I/wue/fe: Lat. eommodutnpropnum. • [15] 
onely : added in 1635. [19I Affaires : Lat negoHa publica, [20] 

Hands: * hand* (1612). 

p. 97 [i] Lftt. minisiros ei servos gut hoc no/a non ntaculq^/nr. [4] 
* And that’ (1612). [8] Servant: * seruants* (1612). [10—16) ‘And 

yet that is the case ; for the good &c.* (1612). * [12] Lat. servos ei 

minisiros. [14] and Envies: omitted in the T.atin. [22] Egges: 
‘ egge * in the MS. of ed. of ztfia. [26] Affaires : in the cd. of 161a 
the Essay ends here. 

p. 98 [a] Cic. ad Quint. Fmt, iii. 8. I5) Lat. in exitn sacri/Scant 

incoHsianiue fortunee. [7] Lat. pnlchra ilia sapientia sm. 


E.ssav 84 4 « 

This Essay is little more than a translation .df AnHth. xL 
p. 99 [i] Antiih, xl : novl partus deformes sunt. [4] ihid. Sicut 
gui nohilitatem infantiliam introducunt digniores fere sunt posteris; 
ita Hovationes rerurn^d^mgue prOStant iiiOgua ad txempla fiunt. 
[6] I-at. Ita repfhn exemplaria etprimordia {quattdo fdliciter ja£la 
sunt) imitaiidkem afqtis segttwHf, ut pbtrimnmy SHperant. fio) 
Lat. ut fieri amat in violent^ motibus. [ii] Antith, xi. ; Onmix 
ntedicina imiovaiio. Qui remedia fugit^ova mala opperitiAr. 

Novator maxinsus iempus ; gmdni igitur tempts i//^etm*r f Cum 

per se respptuteniur in deteriusy si consilio in nteliw tton mutentary 
guts finis erii malif QuakUsn ohtinerwy si tton bona, at saltern apta 
inter ntsu^. [14] of course ; Lat dec^su solo. [17J Ibox. finis 

tnaii. fi 8 J Lat aptum esse tamen tAtporibus, [21] Lat, ubi 

contra nova veteribus non usgueguagne tarn coneinne Mkareant. 
From the expression which Bacon.makes use of in the %ntiihtiay 
nuUa novitas absgue injuna, namymsentia conveUity he had pro- 
bably in his mind Matt. ix. x6. • * 

p. 109 [2] Lat tastguam advetus out poregrini, [4I Lat. in ofbem 
agitatur,^ Froward: liit tmporfuna et morosa. Aniitk, xt; 
Monosa morum retedUo res tnrbuisMa esty eegue ac novitas. Moris 
sertd, temporis ludibria, Quis not/ator 9empus imitatffr; guod 
novaiioues ita itisinuat, ut sensus/allant i Quodprtrter spent evenit 
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cni prodest minm acceptum^ cut tdmt Mogis tnoksimt. [ib] fpt 
otherwise : Lat. lUud enim pro certo kabetti. [14] Lat. cuiittg^ 
^entmm tst ftoviias, ilU fortma graiias kaiet et ^do^f^oru (s.7] 
Lat oxperwuHiis ttovh m corporibtts poHticis modtndU ho» «//. 
[34— '87] Quoted again in Adv, o/L^ i. § 3. ' 

Essay 95^ 

Slightly altered and enlarged from the ed* of idss. 

^ 101 [z] Lat. celeritas nimia 4/ affeSlata, [8— zs] And as in llaces 

.,DupAtcki added in *1635. [zo] After Speed* the»Latin adds, 
in moin eorundem humiliort et agnaifiii [z3] Lat. «/ brevi 
tempore mulinm con/ecisse videantuK [iG] Abbreviate; *make 
shoifte ' (zGzs) ; Lat. temperi parcere, [z8— ao] £^, severall . . Manner : 
' by peeces, is commonly protradied in the whole ’ (iGza). % [bo] Sir 
Amyas Paulet, with whom Bacon went to Erance in Z576 : see Aptpk, 
76. In Howell’a Familiar LeiUrt (Vol. ii. lett. Z7} the sasdng is 
attributed % Sir Francis Walsingham. that : added in zdBs. , 
p. 102 [1] rich ; Lat pretiosa. [4] at a deare Hand : Lat magna 
[5--8]l'he . 9 >(zrAi»r. .comming : added in ;635. The SPafUtns: 
comp. Thuc. 1. 70, 84. and Spaniirds: see Bacon’s ‘‘Report in 
the House of Commons of the !^rl of Salisburies dnd the Earle of 
Northampton’s Speeches " (^esmeifatiot p, 32, ed. zGs;). [Z4] ‘back- 
wards’ (iGzs). [14 — z6] vand be more tedious by parcels, Uien he 

could haue bin at once ’ (iGza). [18] Adlor : Lat oratorem, {34] I.at. 
toga prasloHga termm verrem. [25] Lat. trunsiiiones MUe. [39] 
Lat. gforioUf captatif^es. lAt. cave ne in rem ipsam ah initio 
deecendas, bol^i^ls: ‘will’ (zGza), but the MS. has ‘wills.’ [33] 
of Minde ; added in 1625. of Speech : jMlded in 1G35. I33} Lat 

instar fomeuiatiotm ante wigueHtum. 
p. 103 [1] and Singling ^t of Pfrisi addedy^nrid^S* [t?] See lUfaU 
Hut, cenn^ vi. exp. 597, • 

Essay f 5 

Slightly ‘enlarged and al^redfrom ed. 1613. 
p. Z04 [6] 2 Tim. Ui. 5. [8] Lat nugantur solenniter, cum pru- 

dentes ntimmelint. [g] Ter. Heani. in. 5, 8 . [t*] Lat. affeHa- 

tiones istas videre in quot formas se ve 'dant^ et quali dtaniur arte 
quasi P'ro^ocHvA. [zb] ProspeAives: ‘perspedtiues’ fiGza). . [34] 
Close and Reserved : iM. secreti. [z 6 ] Lat et videri tfohtni plus 
siguificare quam loqui, [20] well : Lat 
p. z«5 [3] Lie. in Pis. 6 . f 4] tl^k to beare it : Lat valere putant, 
[5] ‘and will goe on ’ (iGza). Lat pro admissis accipiunt. [8] 
*^y will aeeme to despise’ (i^zs). [10] Lat. judicio Hmato.. £13] 

Not Anlus GelUus but Quintilian (x. z), who says of Seneca , » rorwu 
Pondera tusnuHuimis senietUm nonj^gimt^ consensu poiius erutU- 
torumguampsserorum amore comprohareiut^ It is quofed agaiu in 
iStinAdx fL.\.A,%^^ A Gelliust * GetUus' [xslPIat 
Prvtag, in. ' iiqlihAt. nqpatives li&entarse applicant. [21] Lat 
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fit aerupulft ei tU^kuliaUbus^ropMitn^ ttpmdictHiU. |i;6} Lat. 
d«^)fhfr reydntiliaHs oceultus, [>9— <34] Steming Whe-^HdH.... 
Fbfoudl: a^jlad in i6fts« C30] LntlL t^ntatum imlgi. F33] Lat 

£s8AV 07 

Entirely rewritten from the ed. of x6xa, where it stands thus*: ** There la 
no greater desert or wildemes rixen to bee without tmttTriends. For 
without friendship, society is but meflUng. ^And -as it is certaine, that 
m bodies inanimate, ^ion strengthneth any natutall motion, and 
w^eneth any violent motion ; So amongst men, friendship multi- 
pKeth ioies, and diuideth griefes. Therefore whost^uer wanteth forti- 
tude, let him wdlshippe Friendships For the ^e of Friendship 
maketh the yoke ofjbriune more li^t There tiee some whose liues 
aret as if they petpeiually-plaid vpon a stage, disguised to all others, 
open onely to themselues. But perpetuall dissimulation is painfull ; 
and hee that is all Fortune, and no Nature is an exquLsit Hierling, 
Liue not in continualT smother, but take some friends with whom to 
communicate. It will vnfold thy vnderstanding; it will euaporate thy 
affections ; it grill prepare th]f businesse. A man may keepe a comer 
of his minde from his friend, and it be but to witnesse to himselfe, that 
jt is not vpon facility, but vpon true vse od friendship that hee imps^th 
himselfe. Want of true friends, as it is the rew^ of perfidious na- 
fUres i[Sso is it an imposition vpon great fortunes. The one dcserue it, 
the other cannot scape it. And therefore it is good to retaine sin- 
cerity, and to put it into the reckoning ^Andittion,^X the l^her one 
goeth, the fewer true friends he shall haue. PerieCtion of fmndship, 
is but a speculation. It is friendship, when a man can say to himselfe, 
1 loue this man without respeA of i^ity. I am open hearted to him, 
I ringle him from th# gimerality of those with whom I Itue ; I make 
him a portion qfiny Owne srishes.” * 

p. X06 [3] Arist* Poh 1. X. [xo] ii: Lat. hujusntedi vita soUtaria. 
[la] Lat. althHh s dtmtempfkiiondms. *[2x] Lat. nihilo plus sunt 
quant in periieibi i piSlures. * 

p. 107 [2] Adagia, p. 506. A coimc poet quoted by Strabo xvi. p. 738, 
punning upon the name of Me^Iopolis, a towA of AmaA, said 
fuyJKii 'onv q /MyaAq irdA|t< Strabo applies it to Babylon. Entered 
in the Promus, fol. 7 a. [3J l^t. Amici et necessarii. 4 t 6 ] Lat. 

tminue pertu^tiones, doe cause aiA induce; Lat. imprimere 
sclent, * [19] Lat in esgritudinibus aniinee. [25] The lAtin adds 
euros. (2^ I^t ianquam sub sigillo edn/essionis ciimis. •[33] 
"lax. disiattitam et suM^itotem. I 
p. X08 [6] Lat nomine graiiesorum vqf amicarum regis. [xo] Tilte- 
rius called Sejanus, kowwHv twv (Dio Cass. LVin. 4^), or 

amrlnw lahorum, as Taeitus has it (Ann. iv. s). [a8] Plutarch, 

Pomp. xJ Quoted in Adv. 0/ L. it 23, S 5. [30] LaX ut eum^ 

Ceesar Ottavio suo tiepeii heertdem suostiffterit. tssLI^t. qui 
Casarem ad mortem swim pertraxit. [34] Plutarch, yrft Caw. 64. 

V 



p. X09 [2] The Latin adds uxari* sua, (4] Let se 0Hm 

mtaiunt turn tarn parvi hahiimm^ ut dimitUrt iUum wJlet dmee 
uxor somnium melius somtUdtset [83 Cic. PhU. xiii. ii. „ (tol 
Dio Cass. Liv. 6. [ao] Tac. Ams, iv.^,40. [sa] Tac.«^wf. iv. 74. 
(24] Lat. similis aut sHam ilUt ma/oris amieittx extss^mcemititK 
efasl PUsuiuumi the ed. of 1625, and therLatm have PUmiitMus. 
[30] Dio Cass. Lxxv. 15. 

p. xxo [6] Lat nisi per hasce ttsmciiias faPlaJmssei ixUgra ei pesfeSla, 
[11] Hist of Philip de Commmes, trans. Danett, v. s^p. 164 (ed. 15^}. 
[at] dosenesse : Lat oceuHetiiPionsiUorunt, [aa] /uj Modlsx, 

a proverb of Pythagoras quoted by Plutarche^ educ, pu^. c. 17). In 
AthensBus it is attributed to Demetrius Byaantius (Adagia, p. 441). 
See Diog. Laer^ vin. 17, x8. [as] Lat quihus cogitatienes suas et 
andleiaiss libere impertiani. 

p. lit [4] Paracels! Opem, vi. 313, ed. Francof. 1605. .S'* lapts ilk ex 
materia convenient i et pkilosopkied raikne a prudenti medico fiat^ 
et coHsideratis satis omnibus circuntstantiishominis ipsi exkibeaiurt 
tunc renovat ei instaurai organa vita Perin^ ac si igni apponXtur 
kgna, qua pens emortnum ignevt re/ociUanU et causa sunt ^^ien- 
deniis ei claraftamma. [5] Good, ud: omitted in the Latin. 
[^ Lat absque auxilio noiionum cl^micarum. [8] Lat. in rebus 
naiuralibus, [84] Lat. clarescere veluti in diem. [36] Lat agitat 
et in omnes Partes versat. e [31] Plutarch, Them. 29. 
p. xia [t6] i^vxn oobuTuni, quoted by Galen. See Adagia, p. 368, 
and Spedding’s Bacon, in. 267, note. It occurs again in 'He Sap. 
f^et. c. 37, and Apopk, 358 : “Heraclitus the Obscure said; The dry 
light was the best soPt. Meaning, when the faculties intellectual are 
in vigour, not wet,*uor, as it were, blooded by the afTeCtions.** 
fa6] See note on p. 37, 1. xa. 

p. 1x3 [4] The Latin adds tanquam in speculo^ nliquaftdot ut fit efiam 
in speculis. [12] Jam. i. 33. [14] 1^ Quantum ad negoHa^ 

veins esi;'- Melius videre oculos qmm ^ulum; Jbvt nonuutti hoc 
eaviUentur. Etiam reiie diciitcr, fy»c. [17— 19I (^r that. . Letters : 

omitted in the Latin. (31—04] Lat ^si quidam tarn altum sapiantf 
ut pntent in sese ess!^ omnia. Verum quicquid did possit in contra- 
rhm cerium esL consilium negotia airigere et stabilire. 
p. T14 [1] La^ coksilia Ula a diversis manantia [licet cum fide et bona 
inteniione prrrstita). [14] Lat consil^ istis dispersis\ut jam dic- 

tum). |a6] Lat. non per hyperbolem sed sobrie diblum es^ db antiquis. 
[37] In Diog. Laert vii. f, f 33 it is put in die mouth of Zeno Cittieus ; 
ep(UTi|d«is ri itrri iKbas iju, ti^. It occurs again in Arist 
Mpgn. bi'or. 11. 15 ; Eth. End. vii. xa. [aS] Lat quando qitidem, 
si quisvererem reputat^ amici ojficiaproprias cujusque vires superent, 
I30] Lat inmedk operum aliqftorum, [31] Lat. tw collocaiione 
fiUi in fnatrlntonium, consummatione conatuum ei desideriortmi 
suoruin. 

p. X15 [x] Lat adeo ui/atum immaturum vix tbsit. as it%er^* Lat 
ut kqu^ur tnore irilubm aut firmariorum. [5, d] For. . , . 

Prendi omitted in the Latin. [13] Lat. ad qua erubescimua 
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[ 33 ] The Latin add» 


^OttK 

[i8I upon Termes: La|. sabiA digtUtaU. 
tu /aiuld. ' 

Essay 28 

First published in the edition ^ 15971 enlar^d in 1613, where it is called 
'Of ElPpences,' and again in 1635, 

p. 116 [4] Lat. spoMianea paupeirteu. [12—15] Certainly. . Part : add^ 
in 1635. [z3] Lat. quidimiunihnemfortunarum suarum paii 

nolit. [17] Estate: 'estates' (1613). [20] Woupds cannot be 

Cured without searching : printed as •quotation in 1597. [33] at 

all: added^n i6ia, but emitted in MS. 
p. 1x7 [3] In the printed ed. of 1597 this clause stands, 'yea and change 
them after:' but the MS. which 1 have printed in the Appendix has 
the correct reading* [3—5] He. .Certainties; aooed in ed. 061612, 
except that for ‘it behoveth him to' the reading of that edition was 
‘had neede.' The sentence is omitted in MS. [4] Lat euw qua 
enmpuiaiioni sutijacent, in certes reditm atgueetiam sumptus vertere 
cmvenii. [5— laj A Man. .Decay: added in 1625. [is] Lat. in 
perpUxd eiebaratd refamiliari liberandd, [16 — 21] Besides. . . . 

Estate : added in 16x3, but omitted in MS. [31] Certainly, who : 
'He that’ (1597}. • 

Essay 39 

Greatly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 1613. In its present form, 
though in a Latin dress, it was incorporated in the De Atfgmeniis, 
VIII. 3. The Latin translation is said to have been by Hobbes of 
Malmesbury. In the ed. of 1612 the title gf the Essay is 'Of the 
greatnessc of Kingdomes,” and in the Latin traug|atiou, De pro/eren- 
dis imperil finibus. The beginning of the Ess^ seems to have been 
the discourse “Of the true greatness of the kingdoni of Britain,” 
written in 1608, which v'as never- completed but was turned into a 
general treatise “Of the True Greatness of lungdoms and Estates.” 
p. iiSfi]— p. iicd7J The Speech, .se^e ; greatly altered fromed. of 1612, 
where it stood thus: The .sgeecn of ThdhiistocUs^ which wa.s arro 
gant in challenge, is profitable in censure. Desired at a banquet to 
touch a Lute, hee said, Hee Suid not fiddle phut he could make a 
small Towne to become a great Citie, This speech M a #me of solace, 
and not terious, was vnciuill, and at no time could be decent of a 
mans selfe.t But it may haue a pretie application : For to sp^e truly 
of pofitikes &' Statesmen, there are sometimes, though rarmy, those 
that can make a small estate great, and cannot iiddell. And there bee 
many that can fiddell very cunningly, and yet the procedijpe of their 
.^t is to mak6 a flourishing estate i^nous & di.stresscd. For certainly 
those degenerate Arts, whereby diuers politikes and Gouemors 
gaine bo^ satisfadtion with their h'hsters, and admiration with me 
vulgar, deserue no better name then fidling : if they adde nothing to 
the safetle, streugth^and amplitude of the Stales they goueme.*' 
[6] Autarch, Them. 3 ; Cinurnt 9; Adv, o/J^ i. 3, S 7. [ffl holpen a 
little with a Metaphore: Lat. ad ^nsum poHHcum fe^laia. 

Y2 
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[q] fixprasse : lAt cptintc dtKribuut tt duiutgumnL differing ; 
Lat multuMt inUr se diserepOHtes. [x i ] Stat^men : Lat senates 

ad negotia puhlica admotos, gut usguamjuemni. {15^ fid- 
dle very cunningly; Lat in cithaiib aui lyHi. esi attiicu ifieif) 
mire artifices. * ^ 

1^. 1J9 [8] Govemours: the Latin adds minims f^emendi. |^1 Tac. 

Amt, VI. 39, XVI. x8. Mannage : a metaphorfrom horsemanship. See 
Adv. of L. 11. 30, fi II : So as Diogenis opinion is to be acceptedf Who 
Commended not them which absteyned, but them which sustayne^ end 
could refraine their h^nd i1k,Pfec£/itia, and could glue vnto the 
mind (as is vsed in horsmanship) the shorte^ stop or tume.'* [13] in 
Power, Meanes, and Fortune: omitted in the T.Atin. [so] vdne: 
Lat. vanis ei uiwis arduis. [34] * The grcatnes of a State in bulke 
or mrritory* (xois’. [39] by Cards and )^aps: laLtahnlis. 

Cards : * Cart.<i ' (1613}. [30] not any Thing amongst nothing 

among' (i6ia). [33] Power and Forces: ‘greatnes* (i6ta}. 

[33] After “Estate,” the ed. of i6ia adds; “Certainly there is a kind 
of resemblance betweenu the Kingdome of heauen, and the Kingdomcs 
vpon the earth.” The same figure is employed by Bacon in hiis 

^ech on the Naturalization of the Scottlbh Nation, 17 Feb. 160^7, 
and in the discourse “Of the true* Greatness of |he Kingdom of 
Britain” written in 1608. See Bacon's Works^ vii. pp. 40, 49, ed. 
Spedding. «. 

p. 130 [t] Matt, xiii, 31. [4, 5] * States that are great in Territdlry, 

and yet not apt to conquer or inlaige’ (16x3). [6] some : others' 

(i6ia). of; ‘or’ (x6xa). [7] 'foundation' (1612). 

(lo— 12] ‘goodly Stahhis, Elephants, (if you wil) Masse of treasure, 
Numlier in Armies, Ordinance,* and Artillerie, they are all but a 
Sheep {kc.' (1612]. L14I stout and warlike: 'militarie' (1613). 

[14]— p. 121 [16] Nay. .Themselues; added in 1635. [16] VIrg. Eel. 

VII. 52. [34] Andethe Dcfem was Easie : «Lat. ea autem opUmne 

Juit facUibr. [38] Pint, Aiex. 3X; iforth’s t{^s. p. 735. The 
saying is again quoted in Adv.^f L. t. 7, 8 21. ^ee al.so Arrian, 
Ejtp. Alex. 111. 19. 1^39] Flut. Luftdl. vj ;*North's tran.s. p. 560. 

p. izi [4] This saying is attributed to MutianUs the general of Vespasian 
in the discour.se 'of the true greatftess of the Kingdom of Britain,’ 
from whichSh#Wholtf'pa^ge is repeated, Machiavelli discusses the 
question in Disc. sopr. Liv. ii. 20, wher^he tells the tale cf Solon and 
Croesus for wluch see Lucian, Charon. Diogenes L%?rtius (iv. 48) 
gives as a saying of Bion'au^v nAovrov vevpa irpayfumiv, and alluston is 
made to it in Plutarch C/rtwr. c 27): “ But he that sasred first, 

t)|^t mofissy was the sinew of all things, spake it chiefly in my opinion, 
in respedt of the warres” (Nortl^ trans, p. 863, ed. 15^5). 
dTor this sentence the ed. of x6xa has : “I'he helpe is mercenary aioba 
But a Printt or State that resfisth vpon waged Companies of forraine 
Armetj^ and not of his owne Natiues, may spread his feathers for a time, 
but he will mevf them soone after.” [17] T|||e Latin adds am ctpue 
nativst deant. Se||Macluavelli Disc. sapr. Liv, 11. 30 ; Pr^ 13. 
[aa, %^'T%aiihe same People w Nation, should: ^to' (xfixa], .l*3l 
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Oeii. xQx. g, 14. [34] 'laid betweene’ fx6ia). it be, that; added in 

Idas. [a$ 3 over>hdd with Taxet! 'ouercharged with tributes' (i6xa). 
tsj}— p. X3C [^} should ever. . Tribuit : added in 1635. (39] For these 

Excises q| Atxists see Howell's Fam. Lett, u£l, i. lett 6, .ed. >£45. 
Wri^jig to his iadier from Amsterdam, he says : " Twere cheap living 
here, were it not for Hie monstrous Accises which are impos'd tq}ra 
all sorts of Commodities, both for Belly and Bade j for the Retailer 
payes the States almost the one Moity as much as he payed for the 
Commodity at first, nor doth any murmur at it, becauswit goes not to 
any Favourit, or private Purse, Bit to, preserve them from the 
their commigi Enemy as they term him ; so that the saying 
is truely verified here, Defend wet and spend we: With this Accise 
principally, they maintain all their Armies by Sea and Land, with 
their Garrisons afhome and abroad, both here, anaui the IndtKt and 
defray all other public diarges beside!!. " 
p. Z 38 [3] is: 'bee euer’ (i6ia). U~^l 'Nobilitie & Gentlemen 
multiplying in too great a proportion maketh &c.' (zfixa). [4] States: 
Let regytis et statilnts. [5} Nebiliiy and GeniUwen : Let. nchiles 
etpahicii aiqtte {quos voeamus) generosL [8] in effed : added in 
Z695. (9] Labourer: Lat wancipia et epemrii. 'like as it is 

in copices, where* (xfiza). *tio] staddles: Lat caudicum sive arbo- 
rum wajeruw. [la— -zS] ^ in Countrie.s. .Strength : altered from 

ed. of z6zs, where it stands thus: 'Andstake aw'ay the middle people, 
^ ft you take away the infantery, which is the uerue of an Armie : and 
* you bfing it to this, that not the hundreth pole will be fit for a helmet, 
and so great populacidn and little strength.' (18—34] l^his, which 
.... Hirelings ; added in 1625. [23] Ihe Middle Pe^tfle: Lat. 

coloHi et inferioris ordinis homintk. [25] HUfeofllen. 7, p. 73—75, 
ed. zfiaa : Inclosures at that time began to be more frequent, wheraiiy 
Arrable Land (which could not be manured without People and 
Families) was tumel into Pastiue, which avas easily rid by a few 
Ifeards-men ;^d Tenancies for Veares, Lines, srnd A mVill [where- 
upon much of the yeomanrie lined) were turned into Demesnes, 
l^is bred a decay of People, ind (by constd^uence) a decay of Tmmes, 
Churches, Tithes, and the like. The King likewise knew full well, 

' and in no wise forgot, that there ensued withal* vpon Uu.s a decay and 
diminution of S^sidies and Taxes', for thS m^ Gfhtlemen, euer 
the loweftookes of Subsume, In remedying of this inconuenience, 
the Kings Wisdome was admirable, and the Farliawents atghat time. 
Inclosures they would not forlud, for tMt had beene to forbid the 
improueiftent of the Patrimmie of the Kingdome ; nor Tillage they 
Would not CQmpell, for that was to striue with Nature 4 id Vtj)itie. 
But they tooke a course to take Bway depopulating Inclosures, and 
depopulating Pasturage, and yet ngt by that name, or by any Imfie- 
rious expresse Prohibition, but by Gonsequence. The Ordenance 
wa's, Thai aU Houses of Husbandry, that were vsed with twentie 
Acues oj^Ground, afttvJSuHifds, should bee waintained and kept vp 
foreneri together with a cam^Unt ProPqgtion of Land^o he vsed 
and occupied with them; and in no wise to bee seuered from them. 
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as Iqr another Statute, made afteramrds in his Successore time, waa 
more fully declared. This vpon Forfeiture to be taken, not by way of 
Popular AiliaH, but by seizure of the Land it selfe, by the Kin|E and 
Lords of the Fee, as to halfe the Profits, till the Hous^ mid Lands 
were restored. By this meanes the Houses being kept vm did of 

^ necesaitic inforoe a DwelUr; and the proportion of Land for uccupa- 
tion being kept vp, did of necessitie inforce that ZHueHernot to be a 
Begger or Ceitager, but a man of some substance, that might keepe 
Hiends and Seruants, and set the Plough on going. This did wonder- 
fully conceme the MigAt v^FManiW^hood of the Kingdome, to haue 
Fermes, as it were of a Startderd, sufficieiitl^o maintaine^n able Body 
out of Penurie, and did in eire<£l amortize a great part of the Lands of 
the Kingdome ^tojthe Hold and Occupation of the Yeemanrie or 
Middle-People, eX. a Condition betweene GentM&efi, and <<^ttngers, 
or Pesants. Now, how much this did aduance the Miliiar Power 
of the Kingdome, is apparant by the true Principles of Warre, and 
the Examples of other Kingdomes. For it hath beene held by the 
gcnerall Opinion of men of best lodgement in the Warres (howsoeuer 
some few haue varied, and that it may receiue some distindUon oi 
Case} that the principall Strength of an Armie consisteth in the 
In/auterie 0/ Foot. And to make g&od In/anterie,ix requireth men 
bred, not in a seruile or indigmit fashion, but in some free and plentifull 
manner. Therefore if a Siate runne most to Noblenun and G^fle- 
inen, and that the Husband-men and Plough-men bee but as their 
Work-folkes and Labourers, or else meere Cottagers (which are but 
Housed-Beggers) you may haue a good Cadallerie, but neuer good 
stable Bands of Fodg.; like to Coppice-Woods, that if you leaue in 
them Staddles tocMthicke, they ^11 runne to Bushes and Briars, and 
diaue little cleane Vnder-wood. And this is to bee seene in France, 
and Italic, and some other Parts abroad, where in effedl all \& Noblesse, 
or Pesantrie, I speake of People out of Vownes, and no Middle 
People; aM therefore no good Forces of root; Inaogiuch, as they are 
inforced to imploy Mcrcenarie ISands,’ of Sivitsers, ftnd the like, for 
their Battalions of Foot. Whereby iHso it edmes to passe, that those 
Nations haue muc^ People, and few So%ddior 5 . Whereas the King 
saw, that contrariwise it would follow, that England, though much 
lesse in TeAitofie, yet* should haue infinitely more Souldionrs of their 
natiue Forces, then those other Natioi|5 haue. Thus cRti the King 
secrctlif sowe Hidraes teeth, wherevpon (according cto the Poets 
fidtion) should rise vp Ai^ted men for the seruice of this Kingdome.” 
[343-~P' 123 [3] And thus. . , .Italy: * Certainely Virgil coupled Armes 
aiyl the^lough together well in the constitution of ancient Italy' 
(i6ja). H 

p^33 [3}— p.^24 [34] Neither, .anpeareth ; added in 1625. [19] Dan. 

iv. to, &c. See Machiavelli Disc. sopr. Liv. n. 3. [20] Comp, the 

treatise “ Of the true greatness of the Kingdom of Britain.” Works, 
vii. p. 52. [26] Comp. Machiavelli Disc. sopr. Liv. 1. 6. [3^] See 

Bacon’s^Speech on thed^aUiralization of the Scottish Nation, p, 23, 
ed. 1641, nice; laX. parci. ,et difficiles. 
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Pt 194(5] Comp. Bacon's Speech bn the Post-Nati of Scotland, p, 13, 
•d, sd4i. [ax] containe : ljilL.fnmare. [30] Mr Ellis in 1 ^ note 
(HI the D« Aupiunth^ viii. c. 3(ff^ffrJtr, i. p. 797) quotes among the 
ibfeis^ ^en^ who held high commands in ^e armies of ^iu, 
'' Bourb^, Ihosper Colonnli, Pescara, Egmont, Castaldo, Parma, Pic' 
ooloAini, Spinobu" IJje adds, "Of these, however, one or two might 
almost be called Span&ds; and it most be remembered that thedoiqi- 
aioDS both of Charles V. and of his successors extended beyond the 
natural limits of the Spanish monarchy." The late Mr Buckle (ffitt. «>/ 
Civ. 11. 80) regarded this prance ^ the end of the 2 Vth century as 
one of themigns of the ^cny of Spun. 13*31 Pr^^maticaUSanSUon. 

See Mr ElliPs note {Works, i. p, 798); "Soon after the accession of 
Philip the Fourth a royal decree or Pragmdtica was published which 
attempted to caiiy out some of the recommendatiins of the council, 
and which gave certain privileges to persons who married, andiurther 
immunities to those who had six children." now : Lat hoc anno, 
i. e. x6s3, when the De Angftuniis was published. Mr Sidney Walker 
{Crit. OH Shakcs^rt, 11. 3x6) conjedtured that we should read 'new.’ 
p. 135 [x— 4] 'Sedentaryandwithin^oores Arts, and nice manufadhtres, 
that require rather the Unger then the. hand or arme, haue in their 
nature a contrariety to a disposition militar’ (zdis). [6J Travaile : 
‘pain’ (16x3). [8]— p. 137 [38] Therefore. .Arming : added in 1635 

(it] .S'/tfew; Lat. non ingenuos sed servos pleruinque. did rid: 
Lat expedUhaniur. [16] Lat ywi ^repterea alitciendi ant saltern 
•facih recipiendi sunt. [39] Plutarch, Rom. 28 ; Livyt i. 16 

[34] though not wisdy : Lat. non nimis prndenter quidem sed dili- 
genter tamen. 

p. 136 [i] The Latin adds ui cives jui bellig^atones esseut, ' [3I The 

Latin adds Rritauni. [5] Lat. Tnrao idett institHium, lege suA 
paululum extimulati, hodie retinent. [35] Occasions (as ma/ be 
pretended): Lat cat/sas aut saltern prxtextus. 
p. 127 [6J Politi(;|jic: lAiPPnhlici. [30-^3^ '& to th^politike body 
of a Kingdopie or estate, a ciuill |^arre is as the heate of a feuer : but 
an honourable forraine wai|p is like tha heate of exercise’ (1612). 
[33] Bacon {/fist, of Hen, 7, p. 68, ed. 1623) says of the rebellion of Sir 
John Egremond, "when theming was aduertised of this new Inswr^ 
reSlion (being almost a Fetter, that tooke higi eueigr yjpre) &c." 
p. xa8 [xlvand. .Health: a^ed in 1635. After ‘Corrupt’ the ed. 
of 1613 bps; "States libCrall of naturalization, are capable of great- 
nesse ; and the iealous states that rest grpon the first trilA & stirpe, 
quitddy^ant body to carrie the boughes and branches. Many are the# 
ingredients into the receit for greatnesse." This was exj^^ed in 1635 
into the paAigraph beginning]^ 13^ L t8. [3]— p. 130 But howso- 

ever.. To conclude: added in JM5. [xo] In his Considerations 
touchit^ a Warre mih Spaine, p.*30, ed. speaking of the [Awer 
that country, Bacon says ; "which Power, well sought into, will be 
fiqimd, father to coq^ist in a Veterans Army, (such as vpon seueralt Occa- 
sions and Pretensions, they haue euer had on foot, in one part or other 
of Christendonie, now by the space of (alnmst) sixscore yeftres,) than in 



the, Strength of th^ DoaUt^oos, and Prouliioes.* {14} l^at. 
imkim qumdam epiionu tti, [15] Cia tidAU. x. 8. Fought 
in Sept. B.C. 31 between the fleets of Antony and 0 £tevi«aus, 
{83} Ltpantoi Lat. Insulas CursoUsm, The battl^of Lepaato 
was foi^t A.a 157X off the Kurzolari Cervantes rastf^haiid 

in the engagement [24] Lat Hrculum imnari^us Turca/ffsu&, 

18 189 [5I “Their Gnahiesse consisteth m their T^nasnre: Their 
Treasure In their Indies; And their Indiest (if it bee well weighed,) 
are indeed bat an Accession to such, as are Masters by Sea.** Const- 
derations touching a Wqrre UdiA SpatHSt p. 78, ed. 1689. [9^] able 

to enflame all Mens Courages: tot ct tauta/iuhtnt ei iaen 

insigfti splendors coruscantia^ utpeTlorihus mortaUnm^ eiiam ntaxi‘ 
me eoHglaciatis, ignkulos std>dere^ eague ad 6 eihtm injlantmare 
Potugrint. * ^ *1 

p. 130 [zo] Matt vi, 37 : Luke xii. 35. as the Scripture saith : added 
in 1695. [zi] this: ^the* (1613). [12] ‘But certainly* (16x2). 

[x4->2o] to adde. .Chance: ‘by ordinances and constitutions, and 
maners which they may introduce, to sowe greatnesse to their pos^- 
teride and succession. But these things are commonly left to chance* 
{16x2).^ 

Essay 30 ‘ 

First published in the edid^p of 1597, slisditly enkuged in 1612, and 
again in Idas* 

p. 131 {6, 7] not: omitted in 1597, first added in 1612. [to] bat qUi 
tamen in seneUnte tandem velut debita ex^^tur. [za] After 
‘sdll’ the ed. of z6t2 h^s; "Certainly most lusty old men catch their 
death by that aduen|ure.’' [z2] For Age will not be Defied : added 
ii|,t6z2; omitted in MS. [13] 'any sudden* (1597, 16x2). 

(x5— 17) For it Ls..then one: added in x6i8 but omitted in MS. 
[z6] Possibly Bacon hatUn his mind what MacMavelli says to the same 
efie(ft(DMi£'.^26). guamunum magnum, (g^V—p. 132 [3] Ex- 
amine.. Body: added in 1625. ^ [x8] The Latin a^s ptansiones. 

[‘2d\'laX. ad eonsueta reddas. 0 * 

p. 132 [6] ‘ is the best precept* (1597, zdza). [6— z6] As for. . Nature : 

added in 1625. [ffj Lat. intus cohhitam. [zo] Lat iristiiiam 
alte pressam%d Hkn convnunicaiam. [13] Wonder, and : omitted in 
the Latin. [18} for : ‘ to’ (1597}. ^^0^24] I comm^d. .lesse : 

added 111^1625. [25] your: ‘the* (1397). (26) Laft. eousdinm 

medieoi^m, [37] Lat vales^ corpore tuo mere; nee sis nimis 
% delicatus, [30] '^he Latin adds absque mnlth medicatione. 

[so^-p. rjg [6] added in 1612 but omitted in M16. {jji] Celsus, de 
Med. I. 1. f * 

P- 1^ [fiJ \a!Lrobnr aeguiret. [8] 'humors’ (1597, 16x2). [u>]I^t 

regnlares et rigid!. [14] comffine : ‘compound’ (1597). of either 
sort ; 'of both sorts ’ (1597, xdia). 

V • * * 

^ Essay 31 

* First published hi z6a5. 
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P..134 [xo] Lat hcum rtperiuHi, [xt] Bacon dcwcrifaes Henry 7 as 
*'lia(^ tbO ocnntiositioB of a wi$e King without, and apfrekeni- 

stHf wHhin)." ffisi. of Hen. 7, p. 146. [31] liax./umo tHtm et 

iembfis su^kiofiet, 

jx lys [|^ Lat angelos esst auf ian^log. [5] Lat. vemiHa Jktrurt ac 

H Mta^kionoi osseHt vree. tix] Buzzes: Lat inaues hombL 
[xs] Lat exiemo arHficio. [so] Lat tauiwm ot circtm^^ 
turn, [34] Lat divei^ium tutbetur afud Italos, A nttik, xlv ; 

Sd^^kioj^dxm tihsolvti. Mr Singer gives as another foam of the pro- 
verb, Sosp^^ di Timnnofede non B^ma, 

Essay 33 

First published m isgj^ enlarged in x6i3, and afftin in X635. In 
dw 'Short notes for civil Conversation’ {IVorks^ vir. p. xog),*para- 
graphs 4-^ are almost verbatim a repetition of this Essay, 
p. 136 [7] LaL cteiera steriUs et jejuni. Comp. Plutarch's MoenlSt 
trans. Holland, p. 8 ; *‘to be able to speak of one thing and no more, 
is hrst and/ormest in my conceit no sn^all signe of ignorance." 
[g] when it is once perceived : added in 1625. [xo] Part ; ‘kind ’(16x2}, 
[xx] Lat ansam serntanis p^here. give: ‘guide’ in the printed 
ed. of 1597, bift ‘giue’ in the MS. which is printed in the Appendix to 
the present volume. [14] ‘It is good tO varie and mixe speech, &c.’ 
(*597» [x6] Lat. qwestiones cUm posiiivis. fiT—ipJ For 

k is g dull Thing, .farre; added in 1625. ,ix8] Lat in aliquo 

snhjeho diutius hqereue, [so] As for lest, &c. : ‘But some thinges 
are priuiledged from iest’ (1597, 16x2). 
p. X37 [2—7] Yet there be . . . .Loris: added in 16^5. [7] Ovid, Met. ii. 

127. [8, 9] And generally. . Bittemesse ; a^ed in xdzs, but both 

this sentence and the next are omitted in the MS, [xs] Llit 
piacebit in nmltis. « Cx6] Lat. tcientiam suam ostentandi. 
(tS — 35] But let. .Galliards : added in X625. * [24] Lgt Sicut HH- 

ewes utoderar^ folent saltantibus. [29] ought to be se|dome» and 
well chosen : 'is not good oft^' (1*97, i6it}. (30~'’3z] I knew. . 
Hintse\fe ; added in 1635. • 

.p. 138 [2] ‘as whereunto* (1597, iGxz). [3— i] Speech of Touch. . . . 

any Man : added in i6xa, but omitted in MS. • [jH^Mi^aiiospungeus 
et veiiiams. [5, 6J Lat iustar campi aperti in quo spatiari licet^ 
Hon vise nxia qua deduct domum. [6— 14] I knew. .Dinner: 

added in 1625. Lat aowtna aliquot^ [x6] Lat afie loqui et 
aecommoffate. [19] ‘sheweth’ (1597, 1612), [3i]Setled; ‘set’ 
(1597)- C24] As it is betwixt the Grey-hound, and the I}^ : added 

in 1625. Coifip. Adv. o/L, 11. 14, LC. [27] Lat abruptuw qteiSdam 
estet ingmium. 

t • 

Essay 33 

Fimt published in xflis. The Latin tide is *De plantationihus popu- 
lorutn^ et coUmiis.* t ^ 

p. X39 (aj Primitive ; omitted in the Latin. [3J Comp. Lucr. v. 823, 4. 
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(f 3j laX./mma ft kcupUt. [i6] Lat. tt^ initiis eohmhruftf* 

(ai] Lat. exules H damuati. [aa] Lat. carrvmfit et ^tnUL 
p. 140 [i] Lat Jfu/usmodt enwt homints pro^igoH iiuiar tr^ptum 
deguHt [3] LsU. ei colonueftutidio affieieniur. Huneiot et 

Uieras in patriam fnittcni in piantt^ienis prajndiUwn ei dedecut. 
16 ] Lat p^cipue tint artifices geuerum seg/fenHum. [7}'t!iupen* 
o ters, loyners: lax. fahri lignariL [10] Lat eA<^&eefvisiariiet 
hujutmodi. [xi\laX. eeculeniorum et Pe^lenierum. [za}Lat 
tine cultni^. [18] The Latin adds mthmet^ peponest oMtmeres, 
[19] The Latb adds stHquamu* \?i\ Meale : Lat farhue omtigena. 
[31] The Latin adds atniculi. The I^tin adds, Pisecipe antem 
piscattmibus incuntbendum^ turn ad sHSteHtatienens eeUmia^ turn 
ad lucrum exportatiouis. 

p. Z4h[>] Lat- heireis publicis assigwtur. [6] f lat merws nativas. 

[8] Lat Hi experiatio earum in loca ubi maxime in pretie sunt 
sumpius Uvet. [9—13] The order of these clauses is inverted in the 
L^tin. [ix] In Captain John Smith's Hist, of Virginia, p. x^, ed. 
x 6 a 6 , among the answers given hy him to the commissioners fot the 
reformation of' Virginia, we find the following:— 2. What 
conceiue you should be the cause, though tlie country be good, there 
comes nothing but Tobacco? Answ,* The oft alterip^ of Gouemours 
it seemes causes euery man make vse of his time, and because Come 
was stinted at two shillings^ixpence the bushell, and Tobacco at three 
shillings the pound, and they value a mans labour a yeere worth fifty 
or threescore pound, but in Come not worth ten jmund, ptesuming 
Tobacco will furnish them with all things ; nohr make a mans labour in 
Come worth threesco^ pound, and in Tobacco but ten pound a man, 
then shall they hi^ie Q)me sufiicient to entertaine all commers, and 
keepe thdr people in health to doe any thing, but till then, there will 
be little or nothing to any purpose.” [12] The Latin adds m regio- 
nibus desertis. [i^l but too much : omitted in the Latin. Lat. 
Hague ligK<i ad etdificia, naves, ant ejnti^odi MSn\apta, inter praci' 
Pitas nterces numeranda. [x6] Jjat. salts nigri confeflio per eabarem 
salts. [18] growing Silke : iJu. sficutn rfegetabile. (24] The 
Latin adds sUniUter et alia qnee perqttiri possunt, Lat. verum 
fodinis ne canfidas*' nimium pnesektim a prineipia. [25] Lat. 
fodina enimf/dOlaces vunt ei sumpiuosee, et spe pulchrA laUanies, 
[33}->p. 14a [3] Let not. .Number: lAt. Pgtrsus, Colonia a %uinerosiere 
cmcilio^{inielligo in regions, matre colonite, residents) uan Pendent, 
nec eb contrihuiiones exiguM muliilndini nimue tubjtciaiur; sedsit 
nnnterus eomm, qni negoiia calanue proenrant ei ordinant, modera^ 
tus. vebligalibw et portoriis, [g] Lat. fn quascunque 

vefint partes, [10] of Cautioi|: omitted in the Latin, 
p. 'Lbe Latin adds aut s^Peroneres. [14—16] Lat. ut ealani 

b^ viblitnnt, nec penurid ajfiigantur. [18] Lat. hi locisPaludi- 
Mosis i'i aquests. [21] Lat. panlatim iamen in tuperioris regionis 
Paries et ah aquis remotiores ascendendum. % (34) Lit. qua cibi, 

qvos svrisimile esi putrl^os aUter stepe fuiuros, eondiantwr. 
p. *43 fsl fiat, utplaniam ex use propngetur nec semper ab extemis 
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^fendmi. (8] Lat fdl aUttdist ptamprwUHff fuera^Jmifgw 

saMguviwc&m^urium. 

• Kssav 34 

* Greatly enl*ged from Uie ed of 161a. 

p. t44fE] PrettttUf fol. g «, ^'Divitim impedimenta virtutis: Tlie bag- 
gage of vertue.” [a. 3] The Roman., .in^dimenta : omitted in the 
Latin. [3} Aniith. vi ; Non aUud diviHas dixerinit quam iVni^mb- 
nuuta virtutis ; uam virtuti et necessarue rim/, si graws. [^] nor 

left behinde : omitted in the Latin. ^ [Q loseth, or : omitted in the 

Latin, dxo] Eocl. v.^. [12— i^Lat Possemo iivitiarmn nuUA 

iMdupiate domiuum ^^/uaditt quantum ad sensum, Anitik. vi ; 
DiviUarum magnarum vei eustodia est^ vet dis/ensafM quadam, vet 
fatna l at nuUugfuus. A nnm vidss la^illLiget id genus ^lieiis 
Jingi pretia, ut pessit esse aliquis magnarum divitiarum usust 
[16] The lAtin adds et injlatio ab ipsis. (ax] you will say : added 
in 1635. Lat. usum earttm vel in hoc maxime cemi posse. 

?• <45 [x] Prov. xviit. xi; in the Latin the whole verse is quoted, 
[a] Lat. Sed caute Salomon, [9] Lat. insiar monachi aUcujus aut a 
seculo absirailL [x i] Cic. pro Rabir. Post. 2. [13)— p. 147 [32] Heark- 
en also. .Servkei added in 1^25. [15] Prov. xxviii. 2a [37] I.at. 

per . . injusHctam et scelera. [30] Lat. neque tamen ipsa omnim 

innocensest. 

p. X46 [2] The Latin adds et lucra rusiictt. [6] Lat dives erat. .sylxns 
•tarn easduis quam grtuulioribus. [15] Lat. nundinarum et merca- 

tuum. [x8] }tounfer: omitted in the Latin. [19] Lat lucra ex 
professionihns. [24] Lat. servos et minutros alieuos in damnum 
dominontm corrumpat. [26] Lat. artifiaose et vafre. [37] Lat. 
qua omnes merito damuanda sunt. 

p. 147 [5] Lat homines fortunarum duhiarum quandoque exto^htt. 

[ 16] Lat. vix /ortunssrum dispendia vitahit. [24] Lat per servitium 
regum aut nwgnatunP dignitatem quanaam habent,^ [29] Tac. 
Ann. XIII. 4^ [33* 33I 'Neith^ trust thou much others, that seeme 

to de.^pise them’ (i6ne'. fgs] Antith. vs i Divitias contemuuut qui 
desperant. 

p. X48 fa] Prov. xxiii. 5. UlpLat. moribund^ [5] Lat. aut usni 
publicot aut Uberis cognatis et amicis, • [zo] |pi Advice to the 
King, tmehing Mr. Snitons Estate, Bacon said, it "scemeth to me, 
as a Sacryice without S^t: Having the Materials, of a Good Inten- 
tion., but not powdred, with any such Oqfiinances, and InsRtutions, as 
may preserve the same frmn turning Corrupt; Or, at least, from* 
becomming and of little Resuscitatio,^.^. This 

was written?in 16x3. [14] thine Advancements : Lat. aona Mti, 

EssAif 35 

• This Es^y is omitted in the Latin translation. 

p. x^ [5I X Sam. xxviu. 19. The witch of Eudor is called mulierpytho- 
nem ^bens in the Vulgate, as having tire spirit of Pytiton, like the 
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gir! dt Philippi in A 6 U xvil x6, [7] The venei are Virgil's (^^Sk 

xti. 97), hut adapted from Horn. II xx. 307, 8. [xs] Seneca, MmI. 
n* 374 ^ [19} Her. III. XS4. , 

P> X50 C3I Piut AUx. a. [xo] Apiaan, Bull. Chf. tv. 134^ Cxi 3 .Soe- 
t<miuB [GaH. 4) tells it of Augustus, trot^iberius. [1^ Ti^ Htst. 
V. x> [17] Suet. Dam, 83. The same q^ory is told in the Arfv. aj 
^ L, 1. 7, S 4, and in a letter from Bamn to King James on a Digest of 
the Laws of England. far] **Ona Hay when King Henry the S^h 
(wftare Innycende gaue him HoUnea) was washing his hmuk at a 
great Feast, and cast his 4 Kye f^n King Henry, then a young 
Youth, he said; This is the Lad,' that shfillfoossesse quidtly that, that 
we now striue for.” Hist. 0/ Hen. 7, p. 247. Shakspere has intro* 
duced the inddent (3 Hen. 6 , iv. 6), Come hither, England's hope : 
If secret powefb, &c.” See Holinshed, iii. fiif 678 j|^d. 1587. 
[34] The same story is told by De Thou (Hist. Lib. XXii. ad Jin.) f 
who says the Astrolbger was Luca Gaiurico, an Italian. But Bayle 
{DiH. art. Henri 11.} has shewn that Gauricu’s predictions, made in 
1552 and 1556, were wholly different. I am indebted to Mr Daniel, 
of the Battersea Training College, for the following quotation from 
Les Propheties of No.stradamus (i cent. 35 quatr. ed. 1568). 

Le lyon ieune le vieux stirmontera^ • 

En champ belliqne par singnlier dueller 
Dans cage d'ar rVr yeux Iny crenem, 

Deux classes vne puis maurir mart cruelle. 

In the ed. of 1668 the last line runs Deux playes uue^ pour ^e. 

[33] Henry 2 of France was killed at a tournanieni' in 1559. 
p. i5t [3] Another fomC is given in the Ancient Scottish ProphecieSt 
edited fo|; the Bani£ityne Club, 1833; 

^ When Hkmpk is come and also gone, 

Scotland and England shall he, all one. 

[16] Mr Djinicl has silggcsted to me that, the 'Baugh' is probably 
the Bass Rock, and the ' May' th^ Isle of May in Thh Frith of Fortli. 
Compare The Complayiat of Sw D. ^yndsasLifFWr, 1. p. 277, ed. 
Chabners). 

Quhenahe Bas, and tte He of May, 

^ II^^s set^ipon the Mont Sinay. 

[24] The date of the prophecy was A.D.^1475. It is quot&d at length 
by Bay^e {DUl. art. Stofler, note d) from the Mcrcurhfi Gallo^Bel- 
gieus (an. 1589; Woljil kfH. Mem. to. 2, p. 1028) of Jansonius 
Doccomensis Frisius. 

PetA mtlle expietos a partu virginis a/inoSf 
^ Et past guingentos runcus ah axe dates t 
^ OlUtagesimns oHavus mirabilis ofinus 
Ingrueiy et seatm trutia fata traket. 

Si nan hoc anna totus male cancidet orbis^ 

Si nan in nihilum terra /retumgue Kuat } ^ r 

CunHa iameti mmtdi sursum shunt atgue dearsum 
imperial et h^ns undiaue grasuHs erit. 
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According to Do Thou {Hist. lib. xc. sub iniL) the prophecy of 
Johannes MiBlor, of Regiomontanus, .as he was caUed from Kfinigs* 
ber^ the place of his binh, was originally contained in four German 
verses, wUch were still to be seen in De Thou’s time in a monastery 
at KucheHn Austria. Tfady were translated into Latin by Caspar 
BruscAius, and puUisluj^ wiA a tra^ of Engelbert Abbot of Admont, 
dsertu ei/ino R. Imperiu Bmsebius altered them considerably i# 
his traadarion, and made them refer to events which were to happen 
under one Sixtus. Another curious alteration is made in a recent 
work, called Das Buck dsr Wakr- imd Kegensburg, 

1859, wher#the second ^se reads thus, 

* Ei ^pUngsHtos rursNS ahire datos^ 

and the prophecy b referred to the French Revolut^n. Bacon again 
quotes it in his cSsideraium touching a Warre with S/atne, 49, 
50, ed. 1639. [ag] Arist. £f. 195, &c. 
p. X52 [-xo] An adl agaunst fond and fiuitastical prophecies was passed, 
5 Eliz. cap. 15 {1563]. See also 3 and 4 Ed. Vi. cap. 15, and 33 Hen. 
vin. cap. 14 (Pickering’s Statutes at Large, vi. 307, Cambr. 1763). 
{2<Q Bacon refers to die Critias, which in Cornarius* Latin trans* 
lation is called ‘^Critias give ^lanticus.** 

Essav 36 

Greatly enlarged from th^ed. of 16x3. 

P« >53 ^ *** afttiitu et/ei$tione tud re/ulsas non patiantuf. 

[9] The Latin ad4; etiubindefrusfreuiur. [ix] Lat. in sinu hstan- 
tur. [13] ‘the worst propertie that can be’ (1613). 

[25]— P* *55 [* i] But since . . Wood : added 10^635. 

P' *541*3] l^t. AHusususambitiosorumnenpaH^; ut prmgrandibus 
aloe amputeni,et eorum potentiam labefaHmt. [16] Dio CsSs. 

LViii. 9. [36] Am^tfous: omitted in the Latin. lot. procerunt 

out ntagUtratuum. « [30] Lat. eeque %mbitiosos gt Protervas. 

134] LaL oUuMj^. M animare. 

V- *55 [2, 3] lAt. quaetium ad i^generandam iilam in ambitiosis 
eptnionem, ui se ruinee proximos putent, aiqueeo ntodo contineantur. 
. [is] 'the les.se’ (16x3). « [14] Lat conjitsionem consitiorum. 

[15 — 17] But yet. .Dependances: added in x6^. I^l^at quigratid 

et clieute^ pallet. {18] Lat inter strenuoset negotiis pares. 
[so] The ^tin adds, ut v^os cordaios depHntai. [33] Lat. trUrus 
iiisigmiur comnunUs. {34] Lat ad v^ros pruicipes. * [30] and 

States : ojnitted in the Latin. 

• Essay 37 ♦ * 

Not translated*^ the Latin. 

• • 

. Essay 38 

^ Clightly altcfcd and enlarged from the ed. of i6xa. 

P> 259 ts] The Latin adds after 'Impmtune,’ sed non toUnnt. 
[9] Faylings: 'failes' (xdxa). [»] Lat natafynfs reuntes. 
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[19-41] Like to. .Angry: omittedin the MS. [aoJThe Latin a 4 de» 
^usqttam qukqnamfcicertt . [21] LaL sectmde^ nafytnMe madf- 

tariei ad ntinorts porHmud^ueert, [a 9 }-i>. x6o[2} As if. .Il^fiale: 
omitted in the MS. . 

p. x6o [x] Lat. a maj&rihes haustihm iut%tinores. [e] Eat t^uram 
Petuius subjugum ntiiiert et doUMte, fi[6] Ovidj Rem. Am. 393. 
^ [8— xi] The MS. has, "neither is it aniisse to bend luture to a con- 
ttarye extreame, where it is noe vice.” [14— ’17J See Adv. of L. 11. 

19, { 3 ; Cv:. de Orator. 1. 33. [x^s8] But let not. .moved with it: 

added in 1&5. [32] Babriue,*/WA 32. 

p. x6i [1] P& cxx. ^ Vulgate ; quoted agaiq^iu Bacon's ^tter to Sir 
Thomas Bodley {Caiala, p. ^). [4] Lat. qukguid a tutittrA toA 

aUenum reperias. [5] Lat. ad ejmdem exercitaiioues et medtia- 
tieites. [9— A] A Mans, .the Other : added infi625. ^ 

Essay 39 

Enlarged from ed, of 16x3. 

p. 163 [i] Aniitk, X ; Cogitamus secundum uaturam; ioguiutttr secun- 
dum pnecepta; sed agimus secundum cousuetudinem. [6] Disc, 
sepr, Liv, in. 6. [12] Lat. aut in promissis confiantibus nedum 

jurameuiis. [13] Lat viris sanguinelentis etjamdudum ccedihus 
assueiis. [15] Friar Clenient assassinated Hen. 3 of Prance, 2 Aug. 
1589. [16] Henry 4 was stabbed by Ravaillac 4 May, x6xo. John 

Jaureguy attempted the life of William the Silent, Prince of*Oran^, 
18 March, 158a. On xo July, 1584, the Prinde wns shot by Balthazar 
Gdrard, a fanatic (Mo^ay, Dutch Rep. 11 1. 538, 608). [17] The 

Latin adds aut Guiipone Faulxio. [18] Observe the double negative. 

fidem et fsrociam. [20] L^t primee classis sicarii. The 
translator has evidently miss^ the point of the phrase 'Men of the 
first Bloud,’ which simply means men who for^he first time have their 
hands in mrrder. ^ 

p. xfi3 [8— afij We see also. .Body : edded in 1635. to] Cic. Tusc. v. 
37 > 6 78: Q- (^urt. VIII. 9 ; Strabo, xg. i, § Cd; VaL Max. 11, 6, § 14. 
l^t. Uquor de gymnbsophistis veteribus et ^nodemis. [16] Lat. vix 
ejulatu aut gemitu idle emisso. Th^'ranslator evidently understood ' 
'queching* il. tl#' sense of screeching, crying out, butNares [GUasafy) 
says it is the same as quick, to move, flini^. Cic. Tusc. 4 it, 14, 8 34 ; 
V. af, §^7. [x8] The story is told of Brian O’Rouikc, who was 

execute in May 1597, Iwt this could hardly have iMen called the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time. See Cox, Hist, of Ireland, p. 
39& ed. ffipa; Biog. Brit, art. Ralegh, note C. ^This incident 
is introduced into The first pat^ of Sir fokn Oldcastk (K 3 verso, 
oL x6oo},«where the Irishman ap^s to the judge: 'Prethee Lord 
shudgn let me have mine own hlothes my strouces there, and let me 
bee hanged in a wyth after my cotmtry the Irish fashion.’ [31] 'See 
Giles Fletchers Russe Commonwealth, pp. 89, 90, ed. i59x,< ^x] in 

efiedl: 'nothing’ (i6ta).* 164 [i] So we see.. afterwards: 

iMilded in^'xfiaj. w 
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p. 464 [i] Lat. in pttcritiA aui odalfidHiiA. [9] Collegiate : 

‘in troupe' (i6ie}. [14] The Latin adds ti {ut cAymic^P'um 

meqdula utar) pregtSiU, [17] The Latin adds ptin et Uges 
botut. mudi: added in xdas. 

• Essay 40 

Slightly enlarged and altered from the ed. of x6xa. * 

p. 165 [a] ' to a mans fortune* (16x2} : lot: ad/ortunas prouuvendas vel 
deprimendas. Favour: Lat gn/iiia alieujus ex^tagmttt^. 
*oportune death of others* (i6ia). ^ [5] his owne hands : * hhnselfe* 

(x6ia). rider. .Poeft added in 1625. The saying is attributed to 
!Ap[aus in the treatise de Repuhi. erdin. ri. 1, which is generally 
a^gned to Sallust. But Mr Markby conjectures, mth great proba* 
bility, from a passive in the Adv. e/L. 11. 24, d 8, thn Bacon ima^gined 
the>.phrase to have grown out of a verse of Plautus [Trin. ii. s, 87} : 
**NaM pelsapietu (saith the Comicall Poet) Fingit /artuHa/nsibi, and 
it grewe to an adage, Faber quisque fortunee proprim” {6] I^t 

Comicus* [9I Adagia^ p. 82 ; o^iv Ijv jai} ^dyn Spa'KWv 
ou ytviitnTah Given also in a sHghtly different form in Mich. Apo- 
stolii Prov. cent. xv. 55. The Latin adds »/ inquH adagium. 
[ta] 'hidden and secret* (1612). [13] Fortune. Certaine: The 

editions of ^12 and 1625 both have a Aill stop after ‘ Fortune.* It 
should probniy be a colon. [16] 'no sMonds* (1612). [17— 19] But 

^t.. Fortune: added in 1625. [19] 'saith Liwe well* (x6i2). 

[20] LiVi XXXIX. 40. ^ 

p. 166 [5] Antith, xit Fortuua veluti Galaxia. [xi] The MS. has, 
"The Italians have found out one of them ; P^o di matto, udien they 
speak of one that cannot do amisse.** [23, 24] The French . . RemU’ 
ant: omitted in the Latin. [29] The Latin adds emque vietssmn 

Parinnt atiimos et auPtoriiatetn. [34J Higher Powers : the MS. 
ends here. 134]— (23] So Cmsar. .Mitgnus: added in 1625. 
p. 167 [i] Plut. Cmm 38. [2] Plut. Syll. 34* [6] Plut. 8yll. 6. See 

A^. of L. II. «3, § 8. . [11 — Certainly. .Selfe : added in 1625. 

[14] Plut Tituol. 36. See Colors of Good and Evil^ 9. 

- • 

Essay 41 , ^ ^ 

In a letted from Bacon to ^^ecretary Conway, dated Gray's Inn, 29 
Mardi, 1629, he says, "I was looking over some short papeq| of mine 
touching usury, how to grind the teeth ofit, and yet to make it grind 
to his Majtst^s mill in good sort, without discontent or perturbation : 
if you think 1 will perfeCt it, as I sen^ it to his Majesly as ^me 
fruits of my Imsure. But yet I woultj not have it come as from me,*not 
from any tenderness in the thing, but because I know well in ^ 
courts of princes it is usual non res, \ed displicei a$dfor." (Dixon's 
Pen. Hist. 0/ Lord Bacon, p 296). This fixes approximately the time 
at jihichthe Essay ‘^fUsurie” was written. The subjedt of Usury 
was then being much discussed. On the an(^f March, 1623, a bill was 
hrou^t into parliament againsU UsurjjWimd passed the Commons on 
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the flGth of AjM-il Two years before, on i8 April, i63x, a tin /or 
the abatement of Usury had been brought in. 
p. An Ad of 37 Ken. 8,es^ 6, hadrestrided^tate of usi|nceto 
10 per cent. In ^e reign of Edw. 6 Usury was fot^idden, but in 
Elizabeth’s time the ad of Hen. 8 wdk revived under certain resCric* 
tiona See p. Z47, 1. i. [8] Virg. G*^. iv. 166. [xofGen. in. 
* 19. [14] Overbury's Tht DeviUuhVsuur. See 

Arlst PoL X. 3, S 93. [t^ Matt xix. 8. [29] Lat d« argerikifiu 

efixcambiis f^hlicit. 

p. 169 [aj lAt fu dum fanor^firamur in meUuit i»^erc^km«r it 
incidamra in jfejtu. (9] y^a Paria:^c the note*bn p. 80, L at. 

[t6] Lat. ^toriontm ti wHigaliunt imminutio. [ao, ax] This 
passage should evidently be pointed thus ; ’Uncertainties, at end 
of the Game, Most &c.’ ft % 

p. 170 [li] Lat disiraff tows ^e/tv^ra. ^ 

fa 171 [1] The Latin adds quod modo/ecinau. [ao] The Latin adds si 
nos audios. [35—30] Lat Quandoquidem annutts valor proedionim^ 
hie apud nos in Angli&t excedit Ulum/oenoris ad kanc proportionrm 
redaSli, quantum annuus valor sex lUyrarum excedit ilium quin^ 
tantum. [36] l^it rt4ri et aiUn degentihus. \ 

p. 17a [3] After * Merckan/s* ihe latstP adds et nonaiiis quibuKunque 
hommibus^ omitting the words 'upon Usury at a Higher Rate' 
[9—13] omitted in the Ijatifu [34—25] Lat. i4s dhtivf, pratextu 

lieenttaruvt opportunitatem non habehunt pecunias aliorum pro suis 
commodandi. [30—34] omitted in the Latin. * 


Essay 42 

Enlarged from the ed. of iGia, where it is called * Of Young men and 
Age.* #. 

p. X73 [G— 9](^nd yet. .Divinely: added in xCa5. [x3— 17] As it was. . 

List : added in 1635. [i4],Spartian. Vit, Sev.: quoted again in 

Apoph. 98. [x8— ao] As it is seen& .and others : aSded in 1635. 

P> <74 [3] dgei Lat. Seuum. [5] Things : ’things meerly new* 
(1613). [15, Care not. . Inciavenienaes: omitted in the Latiiii 

[30] Good fqr-: ^in respeA of* (1612). [34] Rahbine: ^Rabt^* (xGxa). 

Abrabanel in his Commentary on Joel has the same remgrk, wmdt is 
again referred to in the Adv. of L. i. 3f§ 3. Compare^lso Hu^ de 
St Vidftire (1. -p. xoo, Ven^xsSS) ; senes somuiant genere somnii cm- 
iemplaiorio^ juvenes vsMnt iutelleHuaU genere visfonie et re- 
vekUoriq^ *• 

P* I f’5 [1] Joei ii* [9— end] added in X625. [ij] Hermogenes : 

see Philoftr. yn. Sopl^t, 11. 7: is 8c aix^ac t^v 

iv* «v8^iar ^ovepdr v6ow. According to Suidas this ^ppened when 
he was 24. 

p. 175 [20] Cic. firut. 95. [21] Lat nimium ^eruniur. [93] Lat. 

eetas p^eHior. [34] Livy, Tcxxviih 53 : tm phrase is from Ovid, 

ixt 23, 34. * • i 
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• Essay 4$ 

, Slii^tly enlarged from the cd. of t6i3. 

p. 176 fsl Anffth. II ; Vifius, iti getitma nobUts^ melitts inttriiur une 
uadt^aufv ei omaiu. In tSe Promtu, fol. ab, we find, '* Vertue like 
arycra stone, best ptaioa sett.* [6] Lat. ui non inr^ier erraret^ 
(11— x6] But this. .Times : added in 1625. [z6] Lat. ot nVtUominm 

forAnkhri, [t8] Lat. oris et corporis motus, [21] 'and there is 
no’ (xfixa). • 

P* 177 'proportions' (i6ia). [2] Apelles: not Apelles, but Zeuxh; 

(Cic. <t!r /«#. 11. z, 8 z ; #liny, xxxv. jfit 8 a), who, when painting a 
pSdture for the temple of Juno Lacinia at Croton, selected five of the 
most beautiful viiTpns of the country, that his paintmg might present 
the best features M each. The Elusion to Alben Durer is ^ his 
treatise, Do SymntotriA partium humani corporis. Comp Donne's 
Satires^ iv. 204—206; 

"And then by Durer's rules survey the state 
Of his each limb, and with strings the odds tries 
Of his neck to his leg, and waste to thighs." 
fsl the : added in Z635. [1^—15] A man. .due well : added in 1625. 

[j7J The Latin%dds, secundum illud Euripidis. The original is pre- 
served in Plutarch, Ahib. 1. 5 ; narmr rwv Ka^tHo sal rb fienhrupov 
KoXav. It oSenrs again Apoph. Z45. Badbn entered it in the 
fql, 8 a. [ao] 'and by considering:’ in the MS. of the ed. of 1613. 
1.4] Ut seneClutem aittem seroptemtenfem. 

Essay 44 

Slightly alter^ from the ed. of i6za. 

Chamberlain in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, written Dec. 17, 
z6ia, soon after the publwtation of the second edition of^he Essays, 
says, "Sir FrtUftis Bacon hath set out new essays, where, in a 
chapter of D^rmzV^.^the world tdkes noti9e that he paints out his 
little cousin to the life” [Life 3 kd Times of Japtes /. 1. 214). “His 
little cousin ” was Robert Cecil^^Earl of Salbbuiy. 
p. 178 [t] It; Defomtes naturam nkisc^ M part', 

added in,Ii|^. in the ed. of 1612. Rom. i. 31 ; a Tm. iii. 3. [5] 

And so they have their Revenge of Nature : omitted in the Lmin. 

P- i79r3l 'spAnally' (1612). [zi] 'Ypotj^the whole matteP (1612). 
Lat. si rem diligenter introspidas. [az] Lat. Manet ilia regula 
guam an&a posuimus. [24 — end} 'and therefore th^ prooue 

cither the besbof men, or the worst, or strangely mixed’ (ima). 

„ Essay 4*; ^ '* 

p. 180* [14! Lat. writs eesiUms reciprocanlur. [20] iEsop, Fah, 275. 
Prometheds made a min, Zeus a bnll, and Athene a house, and Moinus 
was chosen judge. After finding fault with the bull for not his 
boms below his eyes so that he could hee tYhere to strike, and with 

• . 7 . 



sis gtm 

the iiuui for not having a door in his breast (see Adv, of L, il„ 93, 
^ xi), he said the house should have^been built tqpon wheels ihnt it 
ndghLbe removed from ill neighbrnursT ,, . 

p. xBx [4] the Commodide ; Lat. commod^ niUia^ and (his seems ne- 
cessary to the sense. [10— 14J Lat. singuta tnitUme ^ «mmo 

g tmmcramui^nc si damns aUqna his intsmmodi^ ommbm vaears 
possitt vsrum nt tot tx ilUs szntsmus quat svitare coHadatur* [s6] 

Plutarch, Lucnll 39; Apoph. xo6. [as) in the Oratours Art: 
omifted iifthe LatixL 

p. i»3 [4] Esth. i. 6. Lat. stportiottem metnsioHis simfimiUss., [5] 
Lat. ^ pompaSf magniJUsntuUi et csMHt^tss, Hr] Lat. nm nt 

bitera dotnus. [14] Fortie : Lat quinpu^nia, [15, x6] LatPet 
silkier earn ce^meram item alteram^ nmitis longihtdiHja et latitn- 
dthis: qua a/paratum et instndlionetH ad feAd, ludos^ ejuxiKoiU 
magnijicentias^ aClores eiiam dum se oment, et parent^ commode 
recipiai. [19] with a Partition betweene : omitted in the .Latin. 
[23] The Latin adds excepto sacello. [27] Eighteene: LaU quin- 
decinu [30, 31] omitted in the Latin. [31] lAt. grudus aumn 
turris apertos esse, et in se revertentes, et per senos suiinde dhisos: 
utriuqne statuis ligneis inauratis, vei saltern eenei coloris cinltos. 
p. 183 [2] Lat verum cavendnm ne l^s ub% famulrcomedant sit ad 
imum gradum vel propel " enim sU^ cihorum nidor ascendet, tan- 
quam in tubo quodatn. * [8] Sixteene : Lat viginti. [33] Lat 
latns universum area. [35] The Latin adds sint in la^arihts. 
[27] Lat. ubi pingauinr columna^ imaginfs omnigenat jfiores, et 
smilia. [38—30] Lat At latus ex parte yamiltaf simul cum 
latere tertio e regudte frontis, complelfatur cameras prasentiales; 
et alias ttsiis et dtcoris ordinarii. [34] Lat. cubicula et camera. 
184 [6] Lat ad planum adificn^ et minime protuberantes. [X3] 

I^t. dua scilicet ex uiroque latere area. (20] The Latin adds 
quatenus ad dm latAra. i's^ljoi.fo^ssflendidus. [31] The 
Latin addk Uim ex cameris et conclavihus et porticHus. [33] Lat. 

Haheant autem portiqpes singula agris datinata {ut mad^i la- 
quuutur) Aufecamgram, CameratAad cubile et Re-eameram. 
p. 185 [3] Tlie Latii^adds ex omnibf^s trdms laterUms. [5] Lat 

ad angulo^ dim laie^ drtmsversi in solaria secundo. [g] I^'t. 

sint autem conclavia iUa rebus curiosis amnigenis, et sp^lain d^is, 
re/erta. [si^laX. quipersecreiosUdositerurntranseanL Then 
folloA#B the additional cUuse ; Interior autem pars^ (k solarid supe- 
riorv versus aream^fomueiwr in porticus et ambulacra^ bene munita 
et obduifa, ad usum ccmtalescenHum, [15] The Latin adds nam 
de bidrAis etpiscinis non loquar. [x6] I^t areaatiridis, gramine 
vestita, eim Panete in circuifu, et juxta parieUm arhnibus^ ordine 
^Positis, sata. I23— 35] Lat sed ambulaeris supra cplumnasy tun. 

arcid, ercffis; in summitaie vero piumho^ vel laptde qtSxdrato, 
coopertiSy et qd latent elegantes statuis parrdSy anei (^Uxris^ vtuni- 
ih claus.im. f 27] Lat porticus kumilioi^s et ohUPla. • 
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. Essay 46 

pw x86 Cs] Lat. mama tantum smti opara^ ngc naiuram. [17] 

Th^ Lsdn adds 6 uxiu, [z^ Flagjfcs : Lat virides qa^fd/aiia. 

[«3 Lat. pifemfaHetem ei Versus idem satm. [93] Lat arita- 
tum djummleee qermmtica Jive meteremii. 
p. 187 (w] The Frendi Mnry-gold : omitted in the Latin. {a6] Tim 
Latin iAA&Jlot iyatteut, the corn blue-bottle. * 

p. s88 {3] Lat Rosa sera. C4^] In two o^es-of tile edition of 1625 
the following sentence is substituted: “Thus, if you viill, yHu may 
haue the Golden Age againe, and a Awning all the yeare long.** It is 
evident tiiaf this is a hger alteration by Bacon himself, for on com- 
^wii^ the page on which it occurs with the .same page in other copies 
of the same edition, it will be seen that though thehrst and last lines 
of the page are th# same in all, yet in consequences the substituted 
sentence beitxg shorter than the original one, the copies which contain 
it have the following paragraph printed much more loosely in order 
to make it spread over the page. {6] Virg. Georj^. n. 149. [8] 

Comp. Hist. Vita et Mortis^ v. 31. [zi] The Latin adds qua ex 
adore Jlorum perdpitur. [12] Lat. qua adkuc erescentest nec 

avulsa^ ntaxinte emiiient auras suartes^ et aerem adore Perfundunt. 
[14] Lat odork sui sunt tenons nec aerem tinguut. [23] Lat. sub 
finemAugnsti. See Hist. Vita at Mortis, i. 57. [25] Lat. qua 

. haiitum emittunt plane cardiacum. • The edition of 1625 reads 
* which,* and this in 1629 was altered into 'with:* 'which yeelil’ is 
probabty the true reading. [SZ'-'SSl Lat. turn cariophylUita, tarn 
minares qnuttt nu^orei. 

p. 189 [z] J 'lie Latin adds, turn lavendula floret. [35] Lat* hortum 

pracipuum. , * 

p. 190 [i, 3] on that Side, which iht Garden stands: omitted in the Lath. 
P> Z91 [5] like Welts: Lat instar fimhriarum. [6] Lat. inaliquibus 

^rsas, sepibns iest^tas. [ao] Lat. smgna et piscina exulent. 
[34] The Latin^dds cum crateridus suis. [99I Lat? ut perpetuo 
fiuat, nec consifitat. [34] The Laitin adds ut maneat limpida. 
p. Z92 [29] The Latin adds catHpanarum after 'Canopies;' and again, 
after the bracket, eiiam rapes ^Hfietosas et ku^usmodi. [95] The 
* Latin adds, nisi quod in altquibus lads, engi pra^io arborum 
^Us, qua in vertice ambulacra cmiineant, %amis%rMrum cooperta 
cunt feneitris. Subjaceai^autem pars soli flcrihm odoris suavis 
ahtmde coUHtq, qui auras in superius exhalent; alias fmdeetum 
apertum esse sine arboriius velim. * [98] \AUfragis preedpue. 
[29^32] Dumeta autem, et andmlqpra super arbores, spargi 
vohtHtus ad Pfacitum, ^on ordine aliqm edtiocari. * • 

p. Z93 E&] Low : omUted in the Latin. 9 {33] Lat ne succo defraudent 

arbores. , • 

p. z94>{i 6] The Latin adds veruas et auiumnaUs. [24] The Latin 
ai^ Quantum veto ad ambulacra in clivis, et variis ascensibus 
amemis ^n/Sdendd, Kla uatune dona sunt, nec tdigue extrui pos- 
tunti nos autem ea posuimus, qua omnd loc^cenveumnt. ^ [31] Lat. 
vatia, parum cum judido, cotnponunt 
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Essav 47 

First publidted in 1597 : enlarged in x6ia, and again in 1625. 
p, 195 [f^] added in x6xa, but omhted in tbe MS. of that edition. [9] 
'breedes* (1597}. [10^15] Or in tender Cases. .Expoi^ : added in 

x6x3. \ix\Ij»x, invulium€tgesiutif‘atteriusinteutta. Tza] he: 
*one'(i6i3). • 

p.' 196 [x— xa] Use also.. Prescription: added in 1625. [7] Lat. ad 

res aliquid iniqui hahmi transigendas. [17] that: ‘which* 
(i59fih6i2h [ag] Pretext: the printed copies of the ed. (rf* 1597 

have 'precept,' but the MS. flf'inted in the Appendix reads 'pretext.* 
Tsa] Perswade: 'winne' (1597). Weakx^se : ' weakiesses' (1597). 
and : 'or* (1612). [34] and so Govecne him: so the ed. of 1597, bat 

ed. of i6z 2 has 'them.' 

p. zgf [4— end] Iff all..Pegrees: added in 1635. fr 
Essay 48 

First published in XS97; enlarged in z6za, and again in X625. The 
Latin title is De Clientibus^fanadis^ et amicis, 
p. 198 [6] Followers: 'following' (1597), but 'followers' in the MS.. [9] 
Wrongs : * wrong* (1597). fat. clientes antem et amici /afliosi. 
[ts— 00] Likewise. .Envie: added inHhe ed. of t6i^ but omitted in 
the MS. of that edition. [iS^x?] who. .Follow : added in 1625. 

[17] Inconvenience: 'incoi^ieniency' (xdia). [ao] The Latin adds 
si quis vere rem reputet. [ax]-^. 199 [4] There is. .Tales : added 
in 1625. « 

P- X99 I3I 'Fhe Latin adds apud dominos suos. * [$] of Men ; added in 
1625. [13] apii^hendeth: 'intendeth' MS. of ed. of 2597. 

[17—19] And be.si(^s. .Vertuous: added in 1625. [19] It is true 

tfhat : omitted in 1612. [32] Lat. qttandoquidem o^inis paritas 

aquas gratia canditiones tanqaam ex ckHto ^cit. [33] contrari- 
wise : added in 1635. « [34I Favour : 'fauoias' (1597). Lat.prodest 
cum delefkt ajicerv. [a8] Discretion ; fldded 1^25. [30] Lat. 

Jiugi {quod aiunt) et regi ab amffo aliquo. as we^call it : added in 
* 1625. [31] safe: ‘gbod* (1597, i^ia). * [31]— P. 200 [a] For it 

shcwes . . Honour : added in 1625. 

p. 200 [2] Yet ; ‘and’ t>597, 16x2). * Lat plnrium potestafi subjici 

et veluti in^^s didrahi. [3->5] For it inake.s. . Change : added 
in 1625. [4] The Latin translator se^ms to have imagined that the 

metapl^r is taken from the printing-press, for he read/evs^ostretua {ut 
nunc ^quuntur) ediiionk, Put a passage in the Adv, of L, 11. as, 
§ 4, shews what fiacon intended: “A Man shall find in the wisest 
S()jt of thDse Relations, WKich the Italians make toudiing Conclaues^ 
the Natures of the seuerall Car^inalls, hand^mlye aiiSl Uuely painted 
fourth: Atnan shall meete with in euery dayes Cdnference the deno- 
minations of Sensitiuoy dry f formally really humoromt certpipne, 
Huomo di Prinut impresttonot Huomo di vltima impressione; and 
the like." [5] ‘ but to take aduise’ (x597t#6x3}, some few :^added 
in i6ia. [6] L. ii. ax, f 7. [7] The Latin adds ut 

adagio aicitur. [io]^he Latin adds apud veteres. 
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« Essay 49 

First published in t5g7» slightly enlarged in i6xa, and ag^ in 1625. 
p. aoc [1] and Froiedts : added in 1695. [a, 3] ^d. .G^ > added in 

1635. [f] Bad : * ill* (isggt ^xs). [4^] I meane. . Performance : 

added ii^ 1635. Lat. recipiunt ei a/eram o^vide pollicentHr. 

[xo— la] or at least, .in^s: added in i6xa [15] 'an apt precept* 
{1597) : but the MS. has 'apt pretext.' [i6-~x8] Or generally, .thmr * 
owne : added in xdas. [aa] some : added in X625. 
p. 302 Cxa~x4] But let him. .Nose : aMed in 1635. [1*4] IMFAor ti 

MMaxfV, ted poiius remunereTur, [35I but the Fartie left to 

^his other Mcanes : addlB in x6ta. [35, a61 and. .Discoverie ; added 
in 1635. [24]Su^e: ‘suits' (1597, 16x2}. 

P* 30313 — <6] Let t^an. .Favour: added in i6xa. ^ [to] Quint /nr/. 
Or. IV. 5, x6. * [i9->^3] I'here are no worse. .Proceedings: added 

in 1635. 

Essay 50 

First published in X597; enlarged 'in x6i3, and again in X625. The 
l4itin dtle is De studiiset ledhme Ubrorttm. 
p. 204 [t, a] Lat Studia ei le^iones librorutn ant mteUiaiioHum 
vtflupia/t, aukerationis omtAnenio^ aut negotiorum subsidio inservi- 
uni. The MS. of the ed. of z6x3 has, “ Studies serve for Pastymes, 
for ornaments, and for abilfityes : Theire chiefe use for pastyme, is,’* 
&c. [z] DeUght: 'pastime* (1597), 'pastimes* (MS.). [4] Lat. 

if$ ter%i(tfte tam/amilhri quatn soletini. [5] the ; added in 1635. 
and Disposition of^ulinesse : added in 1625. [6-~9] ' For expert men 

can execute, but learned men are fittest to iudgtor censure* (ijjipy, zSza). 
[19] Studies: ' them ’ (1625). Lat. t/ecitwa fuadaut toco^ia esi. 
[za] After ' Affectation ’ the Latin adds qua seipsam prodii. [13] 'like 

Latin adds nec henesuccedit [x4>— z8] For Natural! Abilities, .expe- 

rience: added in 16x5? [^9] Contemne. the dd. of z597has 'continue,* 
but the MS. righilly reads 'contemne.* Studies: 'them *'*(1597, xdia). 
p. 305 [z] and Confute : added in i63^. [3. 4] and Take . .Discourse : 

added in 1625. [3] Lat. ^ ut addiscM, ponderes, ei Judicio tuJr 

ediquaieuus utaris. [5] I..^. sunt quos deg^dire cursimque legere 
• epariet. [8] not Curiously ; ‘airsorily’ (ZS97). iro--is] Some 
Beokes . .Y\?i^y Things: added in 1625. • [if! imcon censures 

Ramus fo^" introducing th| Canker of Epitomes,'* Adv. of L. 11. 17, 
fi ii> In n traCl published in 1596, dedicated b]| Edward 

Monings to the Countess of Warwick,*and reprinted by Nichols 
[Progresses of Q. Eliz. iii. 394, ed. 1823^ we find an instance of the 
fdagiarism of jvhich Ba^n compbins in the dedication of hidArst edjjtfon 
of the Essays in ^97 : "His educatimi prince-like ; generally knowen in 
all things, and excellent in many, seasqping his grave and more important 
studies fof ability in judgment, with studies of pastime for retiring, as 
in poetrie, mustke, and the mathemitikes : and for ornament in dis- 
counse, itf the langu9(|es, French, Italian, and English, wherein he is 
expert, reading much, conferring and writing much. is a full 
man, a readie man, an ex^ man." [z6] Lat. scripHo autem, 

# 
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et miarum cdUeflio, perltila iu animo et altba 

£25] Contend : in the ed. of 1597 ^ ^ 

the Essay ends here. Ovid» Htr, xv. 83; quoted agniA in 

Adv, 0/ L. i. Zf I A- tsojl Mgitiatiff, [39) See 

Adv, ifZ>s II. 8, fi 3, where Bacon sajfs of the mathenaitics, ^*k the 
wit bee to dull, they sharpen it : if to wtvidring, Siey fix ft : if to 
* inherent in the sense, they alMtraA it.** And again, 11. 19, { 9 ; *^lf a 
ChM^be Bird-witted, that is, hath not the fecultie of attention, the 
MAi)|||taatiiiues gineth a remedy thereunto ; for in them, if the #itte 
be caught away but a monuint,^ne is new to begin.** 

C34]— II* 306 [z] For in Demonstrations, .agwn : added iifrdas. 

•3. 206 [3] For they are Cyrntni adtfed in 1625. [4I See 

Ado. 1. 7, f 7: Antoninus Pius "was called Cymini Sehor^ a 
camer, or diuidftr of Comine seede, which is on# of ^e 18 |ist seedes : 
siidi a patience hee had and setled wirite, to enter into the least and 
most exadl differences of causes.” Dio Cass. lxx. 3. .Lat siqnis 
ad transeursiu ingenii segnis xrV. [5, 6} to call, .another: *to 
find out resemblances' (zdia). 

Essay 51 

First published in 1597, slightly eniarged in 1612, ^d again much 
more in 1625. « 

3. 907 [i] an Opinion not l^ise: *a newe wisedome, indeedc a fond 
opinion* (1597). [4] ^espedt: *reqpedth* (1597)* but 'reaped!*, in 

MS. a: *the’ (1597, 16x2). £8] Lat. qei inpaipandist coneili- 

andiSf et traSlandis singulis. [13] Lat. jampridem honorew 

adsptis. [z6] Ul. ut videatur guts alteri ex partibus addiilus, 
et tamen parti axberses mininte odiosus^ viam guandam stemit ad 
%oHores, per medium faSHonum. [17] 'passablest* (1597, 1612). 

[9o--aa] And it is often,. Moderate: added 'v\f625. 

3. 208 [i] After *Subdivftleth’ the ed. of 1597 a^s 'which is good for a 
second faction;* the cd. of 1612 ha.s 'which is ^bofl for a Kcond.’ 

: [i — 19] As the Pad 7 /bn^.out of die ; added incibas. « [5J Senates: 

lAt . seuntus et eptimntum. [2^’ 23] added in 1625. [37] In 

ed. of 1597 and the MS. of the ed. of 1612 the Essay ends herc.^ 
[a7]--p.«09£T] pie E\en Carriage. .House : added in 1612. [29] Lat.' 

sed a consim callide, guandoguidem preximns sibi guisgue sit, atgve 
ex uirAgue /aiJume ntiUtatem demctedt spcfvt. be : added 

in xbaif ^ 

3. 209 [i] House: the Essay ends here in the ed. of 1612. ^ £9] Comp. 

Essay xv. p. 55. £7! Oan. iii. 22. 

t 

E^av 52 

Firsts published in 1597: enlarged in xGza, and again in ”1623. The 
Latin title is J^e ceerimoniis eivilSms, et decero. 

- . 3X0 [3I to : added in 161 x. ' But cothraoidy it is%i pniiise as 

it is in g|ine’ (1597, (^597* i<^i3}. [7] Entered 

in the Promrn, foL 7 a. [9] ' So it is as true’ (i597j, Cx^ Eestl» 
« A 
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vals: ‘holy-dai?8* (tS97» 1612). Therefore.. 

in 1635. [14I The Latin adds CastiUana. [15] See 

HUp, collegia a Ger. TuniHgia, 1609; **la. reyna dona 
Ysiftiel deeia que el que teiua huen gesto llevara carta de recomen- 
dacion/' tfompare also Bahlii formtsa . facie* muta 

comfAhtdaHff est. [^] them : *good formes* (1597, i6m}. almost: 
added in 1635. [19K Foi* 1^ he care to expresse them’ (1597, t6ia^ 

(ao] lose : * leese* (1597}. vuUas etgnUts *t extetaa aiia. 

p. aiz [z] Antith. xxxiy: qid attimum ad tarn exiles observ^iones 
appiicaty magrue cogitaiienis capa% nm est [5] *dim!Kh his 

respedt' (1597) ; ‘^mini^eth respedl* {i 6 ia). [7] Lat. homhus 

dngeHtofitstidioso. Azrmali: ’strange’ (1597}. C7‘— 14] But the 

dwelling, .upon it: added in 1625. [8] I^t. lacuth plaue kyper- 

boli^a {qunli nonn^lli utuniur). [xo] \j»X.fiden^ei Pondus e^rum 
glue di^ntur. [33] Lat. ex cemiiate et nrhamiate, 

[30}-^ ajy [7] Men had need., findes: added in 16x2, but omitted in 
die MS. (33] The Latin adds nrhanus tantum et ajffe^aior. 

[34] Adv. of £. 11. 23, i 2 : **there is no greater impediment of Adlion, 
then an ouercurious obseruance of decency, and the guide of decencye, 
which is Tyme and season. For as SaUmon sayeth, Qui respicit ad 
venios, nan sej^inat, qui gespicit ad nuhes^ non metei: A man 
must malce his opportunity, as ofte as finde it. To conclude; Be- 
hauiour seemeth to me as « Garment of the Minde, and to haue the 
Condicions of a Garmente. For it oug^t to bee made in fashion : it 
oughtmOt to bee too curious : It ought to bee shaped so, as to sette 
foorthe anye goodgnahing of the minde : and hide any deformity ; and 
aboue all, it ought not to be too stnughte, or restrayned for exercise or 
mocion.” This was publislied in 1605, and Afterwards in aubiaance 
transferred to the Essays in 1612 and 1625. '* 

p. 2X3 [3] Eccl. xi. 4. [7^] added in 1625. 

• 

^ ♦ Essay 53 

First published in i6if ; enlarged in 1625. 
p. 2x3 [x] Lat enguCf utyit in sp^lis^ trahihaliqnid e naiurh corPorisi* 
reftextomm prahet, '[ix] Tac. i 4 ««.»xV. 48. 1x3] The 

• same is said of Time, Nqvum^Organum, Aphfixxi, [17] Ecd. 

■vii. z. [aa] ' hold it suspedt’ (16x2}. • • • ' 

p. 214 [4] ONnp. Es.s. X. p. V, 1 . 12. [15] Apparently referring to 

Pliny, Ep.gi^. 18; Nam fnecipere qualis esse deheat princeps, pul- 
chrum quidehty sed onerosum ac p^pe gtperhum est: lawiare vere 
eptif/fHnfprincipem, ac per hoc Posters, velut e speculA, lumen 


of 1613 him ’but appropriate.' [37/Prov. xxvii. X4. [31J Scoi^e: 

in the od, of 1612 the Essay ends hmre. 
p. 3X5j^6] ^e Latin tuApaNispanica vocabttlo. [7— ii] Lat. acei 

antes ilia memomta, magis ejusmodi kmuines quam in fastigio 
cardsnalaius Poeitos decerent: et ianan (n'fvr rite pondetftuf) ^cu- 
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UtHm cum chUibus wu nt^Ue mucenHtr. 

[13] Rom. xi. 13. 

Essay 54. 

First published In xSxa ; (^larged in x6a5. ^ 

p. 316 [6] if they have never so little Haild in it : added in x6a5. 
• (13I ‘&*/r«'(i6ta). [18] Lhfy, xxxvii. 48. [ax>-^. axy [6] ‘as 

if a man that should interpose himselfe to negotiate between ^two, 
should to ^ther of them seuerally pretend, more interest then he hath 
in the odier* (i6xa). ^ ^ 

p. axy [6]diese: ‘this’ (idia). [Tl^Kindes: ‘And’ (idxa). 

[10—13] In Militar. .another: added in 1635. [17 — aa] In Famif. . 

OsteHtatum: added in 1625. [19] Cic. Tusc, Dup, i. 15. [ailThe 

Latin translatidU adds, inquit UU^ and after mag^ nomina. 

[03—35] Lat Neque virtu* i^*a iantum humam natutte deM 
prosier nomink *ui celtbratumem quantum sihi ipxi. « [37] Lat. ad 

kune diem vix durassei aut saltern nan tarn vegeta. [aS] Lat va- 
mtate et Jablantia. [33] Tac. Hitt n. 80; see Adv. of L. i'. 
83 . * 85 - 

p. 3x8 [x] ‘ of a natural magnanimity’ (xdxa). [a] The Latin adds qui 
tiaturA veluti comparati ad earn sun\. [xo] X^lixy. Epist. vi. 17. 

[t6— 19] Glorious Men. .Vaunts: added in X635. [x8] Lat panuitis 

fradee et esete^ ssbimet ipsk st gloria z^na mandpia. 

Essay 55 

First published in the ed. of x^; omitted in the ed. of xdxa, though 
contained in the hyi. of that edition, and again printed with additions 
m 1635. It had wen previously printed in the pirated editions of 
John Jaggard in i6ia, 16x3, and of Elizabeth Jaggard in 1634. It is 
also in the Italian translation published in ?6i8!' 
p. 219 [i] Tl^MS. has ‘^The true wynning ^honoq{,”^nd this is pro- 
baUy the corredl reading, for tl^ Latin gives, Honq^ et existima- 
iionit zrern etjure optima acqumtio pt ext * [4] Wooe and : added 
in x6a5. [7I contrariwise: added m 1635. [14] The MS., after 

‘Follower,’ adds; "If a man condder wherein others have given' 
distast, and ^/yg ne hccior vpon theire envye, the beame will be the 
quicker.” [15] Lat. ita inttr se^committai et fhutemperet. 

[x8] Comp. Suet Aug, 35, where the same maxim iseattributed to 
Augustus. [ax}— p4 330 [5] Honour . added in 1635. 

[ax] l.at. qui comparativus ext, et alinm pragravat, • 

p. 330 [i] it{^tar adamantifiaut carimncuU. [6] The Latin adds 

Ids Q. Ctcerv. See Q. Cic. de^tetit. consuV. v. 17: quoted again in 
^v. 0/ A. II. 33, § 15. The quotation vdls added in 1635. 

[14] Impf^iorum: added in jCSIs, [xs] and ComntofhWealtks.. 

Ismael: added in 1635. [ax — 33] Such..i'ft'/r Partidaxi added 

in x6a5. [asj ^*AlpAonsa the IVia, (the ninth«pf that NanA,} K/nged 
Castile^ impiled the l^est of the Lames of Spaine, Intituled the 
SUte Pi'rtidas; An excellent Worke, which he finished in seuen 
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^years,” ^Bacon’s Misc. W^trht p. 150, «d. Rawley, 1629. The above 
is from a tiraifl 0 / a digtti to bo wade of the lawes 0/ Engtand, 
[34] or SalvaUrot: added in 1625. The Latin adds fatriarum 
SHarum, [37—39] As Augutiui Caear. ,Fnmcet added in 1625. 
[34] Suet. TV®. ♦ 

p. 33 x^ 1—31 Bodi whicl% .Number : added in 1635. (10] Lat qm 

non uUra hoc fete* twtt. [xs— so] There is an Honour. .Deeifi 

added in 1633. * 

EssA^Sd. 

First pubRshed in x6|p; enlarged in x6a5. The Latin title is Ve 
* OJFcie yudicis. . 

p. 333 [3] Antitk. XLVi; Cum recediiur a Uterh^ judex transit in 
hgUlatorem, % [4] 'like the presumption of tie Church oiEome* 
(x6ia). [6] 'vsurpeth and pra£liseth an authority to adde and alter* 

(x 6 ia). <» [ 8 ] Shew: 'colour' (1613). ^13] Deut. xxvii. X7. 

[15] Lat. inf idem fines disimguentem. In Bacon’s Speech "to 

' Justice Hutton, when he wa-s c^led to be one of the Judges of the 
Common Pleas,” one of the Lines and Portraitures” which he gave 
was, "That you contain the jurisdiSlion of the Court within the 
ancient Meeae-Stoncs, withdht Removing the Mark.” Eesuscitatio, 
p. 94, ed. 1657. [15] 'too blame’ {xdia}. [32] Prov. xxv. 2ti; 

comp. Adv. if L* ii. 33, |^. a 

P; * 8.1 [7I Amos V. 7. [13] ‘the more open ’ (16I2) ; ‘the more dose’ 

*(x6il^. [i8j Is. xl. 4. [35] Prov. xxx. 33. [26] **'R\xt Lawes 

are likened to that being too much pressed yields an hard 

and unwholsome Wine.” Resuscitation p. w6. 
p. 321 [i] F.S. xi. & "There is a Wise ana Iienmed Civilian^ that 
applies the Curse of the Prophet^ Pluet sufer eos Laqueos, T o Multi- 
pltcitjf of Lames; For they do but ensnare and entangle the Pt’t^le." 
Resuscitation p. 98.^ [3—9] Therefore Rentutn &*c, : added iti 1625. 

[8] Ovid, Trjpt^i. i. 3^ [iSi if>] Secondly. added in 1625. 

[18] Ps. cl, ^ Pr. l)k. Ba^n in his Speech to Justice Hutton, 

quoted above, admdliishes h^ ; " That }3>u affed not the opinion of 
Pregnancy and Expedition, By an impatient and Catching Hearing of ^ 
* the Counsellours at the Barrf.” p. 93. [an] 'cDunsell or euidence' 
(1613}. [34] in Hearing : added in i625« ^7Vrbe Latin adds 

advocaUrnm et testium. 

p. 325 [4] Jam. iv. 6. [q 'that the custome of the time doth warrant 
fudges to haue noted fauourite.s’ (1613). ^ [9] Lat. obligdl adjudkes 

aditus.* fx3] ‘speciallie’ (1613}. [30— 28] And let not.. Places 

added in 1625. [24I causa diedia et nullatenus peborata. 

I33I Matt. vii. 16. • • 

p. 336[37] ‘Lastly’ (1613); for ^ 9 t,.Estate: added in 1625. [30] Not 

in the IfPvs of the 12 Tables but in Cic de Leg. itt. 3, $ 8. * 

p. 327 [x8] Let Judges. .Soveraigutie: added in 1635. " It is proper 

« in,you^by till meai|^ with your Wisdome and Fortitude to m.nintain 
the Laws of the Realm: Wherein, neverthelesse, 1 would not have 
you Headstrougn but Heart-strong; Atd to weigh vdS remember 
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with yourself, that the 12 Judges of the Realm are as zs 
trader Salomovls Throne; They must diow their Steuiemse in £lle- 
vating and Bearing up the Throne*' Bactm's Speech to Justice 
Hutton, Restacitatie, {k 93. i Kings x. ao. [22I * Neither (jhght 

ludges to be so ignorant* (iSia). [28$ 1 Tim. i. 8, queued from dte 
Vulgate. 

, • Essay 57 

p. 228 [3] Eph. iv. a6. [18] Seneca, Do IrA, i, x. [ao] Luke xxl'xg. 

p. 229 t3l Vin^ Georg, iv. 338. # [4] Lat. ret kunniU eti et infra 

dignitaieni kontinit. [ 8 J Let caveant homines {si mode dignit^is 
sH<e velint esse memores) ne tram suam asm mein eorum gtdbue 
irascuniur, sed cum eontemptu coujungant [30] Lat si gtds 

enri^tu et persp{;ax sit, in interpretaiione injuf^ illaiei^rucUmts 
ad artuMstaniias ejus, ac si contempium spiraret. [27] Lat. 

opinio contumeliof. sive quod exisiimatio hominis per con^qnentiant 
ladatur et perstringatur^ tram intendit et HtulUplicai. [30} The 
seme saying is related in the Adv. of L, 11. ao, § xa; Afoph. x8o, anil 
in Bacon’s Speech against Duels (pp. a8, ap, ed. 16x4) : ** But for this 
apprehension of a disgrace, that a fillippe to the person should bpe a 
mortall wound to the reputation, it weip good that mgn did hearken 
vnto the saying of Consahso the great end famous commaunder, that 
was wont to say ; A Gentlempms honor should bee, De telA emssiore, 
of a good strong warppe or webbe that euery little thinf should not 
catch in it, when as now It seemes they are but of copwebbe larme, 01 
such light stufle, which certainely is weaknesse, endcuot true greatnesse 
of mind, but like a sicke mans body, that is so tender that it feeles 
euciy thing.” ^ ^ 

p. 2W [a] Lat sed insiare quasi ad tnanum opportunitatem altquam 
majorem. [24] Lat iempora seretia et ad hilaritatem prona. 

Essay 58 

p. 231 [x] Eccl. i. 9. [sliPlato, I^had. 72 e; Xeno, 81*0, [8] Lat 

abstrnsus et parum nqtns. [xpf Lat. ilke poptdum penitus non 

absorbent, ant destrurnt. [20] (Wid, Met 11. [21] i Kings 

xvii, xviii. ^ ^ ^ 

p. 233 [i] Lat. apM Indias Orieniales. [x] The Latin adi^ pestilent 
tias etiam preetereo quia nee ilke totality absorbent. See 

Acosta, Hist Nat des /t^s, iv. 25, fol. 49, for an account of the 

( tradition of a deluge among the West Indians. "Ils font entr*e\ix 
grande mention d’vn deluge auenu en leur pays, mais Ton ne peut 
pas^xien iu|er, si ce deluge est IVniuersel, dobt parle I Escritiure, ou 
si e’a estd t;[uelque autre deli^e, ($u inondation particuliere des regions 
oinlr'sont Aucuns hommes experts, disent que I’on voiten ce pays 
Ut, phisieurs notable.^ apparancc-s de quelque grande inondation,* & 
suis de I’opiidon de ceux qui pensent que le^ vestiges fi4.mai3|)uc.s 
qu'il yx^e ce deluge, ne sent de celtii de Nod, mais de qudqu’autre 
particuUmf' comme de dlluy que raconte PlatoD, ou celuy que les 
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PoAtes chantept dc Deuoadlofi.'* Tisl Plato, Tim. 25 ». [a6] Ma- 

^aveUi/Z)^. setfr. Liv, ii. ; fa8] Comp. Adv. L. 1.6, 1 12 ; 
Gibbon, c. xlv. [33] Sabinian succeeded Gregory as P(^, a.i>. 604. 
[3^ J'be La 6 h adds, trmc vent ^kiUfyi, Ueei tmehrie co^tria^ 
lkme» ei swu ttantUcuniur periodee^ 
p. 233 fsl Plato, Tim. ; Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 20. *‘ 11 >e great 

yeare is a space of time in the which not onely all the Planets, but al|^ 
all the fixed starres that are in the firmament, hauing ended all tbeiVa 
reuolutiotts do retume againe to the aelfe same places in the heauens, 
which they had at the first beginyng of the world.”* })Iundevile’.s 
Bxereises^sA. z68 a, ed. 1594. 1x7] The Latin adds, tempeeiatis 

^ofuti, ^emita aut cunm. 

P* 234 [6] give stay : Lat. mams injicere aut remeiUa exhihere. 
p. 235 £19] The Ga^s crossed the Hellespont s.c. 27^ Lat 

naiurd fixL 

p. 236 [a] |]^e liadn adds, ui liquet in papula Arauceusi, quiadulte- 
riant Austri /amti omnilnts PerwoUnsibus /ortitudiue longe pree- 
ceUunt. huX. aliis geutibui in pnedam eadunt. [ax] The 

I^n adds sed dviliores fere sunt. [25] Lat at iHundatianUms 

aut migratianibus. [30] Lat. et naitas sedes quamut, et sic alias 
uatidHes iumdant. Sef the Tnwfl 0 / the tnte Greaiuesse of the 
Kingdom of Britain (Bacon’s Works^ vn. 57, ed. Spedding). 
p. 237 [9J The Latin adds ietapore Alexandri MagnL Bacon’s memory 
.seems to Miive been at fault for this stawment. 1 have lieen unable to 
discover anything which could have suggested it. fts] I.at. usum 
pulveris pyrii ei i/irmentarum igneomm. [20] The Latin adds id 

quod etiam torment is igneis majoribus competit. [34] Adv. of L. 

11. 10, § Ti : “ For as it hath becnc well obs^ed, that the Arts whicli 
florish in times, while vertue is in growth, oxaMilitarie: and while 
vertne is in State are Liheralli and while vertue is m declination, %re 
voluptuarie: so I diubt, that this age of the world, is somewhat vpon 
the descent of the wheelt. ” ^ 

p. 238 £8] Lat. salJdiores et exaPtutr^. [9] The Latin adds tnanenie 
tamen gamfiitate, * ^ • 

> » 

The Es.say *‘ 0 f Fame” was first printed by Raw^yiin the Resusci- 
tatiOf in #657. _ 

p. 239 fS—xaj Oimp. Virg. IV. 175—190. [19] Cmnp. Essay 

XV. p. 55. ' • 

p. 240 [177 Tac. Hist. II. 80. £22] Cmsar, de Bell. Civ. 1. 6. > 

£28] Tac. Apn. i. 5. • 

p. 241 £2] Her. VIII. 106, 109. ^ 

COLOUj^ X 

p. 247 [10] Cic. Acad, apud Augustin, c. Acad. iii. 7. 

• • * CoLoua 3 

p. 249 [>9} Hor. Sat. 1. x. 06. [31, 32] Ifom the I.atin {ydnslation of 
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. Theocr. Id^ xxvii. 69, by Eobatiiu Hesms. The Greek is ewMMHK 
ff^oSia t oi Mnv 

p. 450(4] Pythagoras, Pm. v. la; vaVniy U aloY^o 

eathw. [10] The ed. of 1597 has 'a low/ of 1598 ^Alpw/ ^^hich in 
later editions was corrupted into *a lawf (37] acrounted: *re> 

counted’ (1598, 1606). [30] as spurres: 'lke spurres’ (1598, \6o6), 

s 

Colour 4 

P* 351 [9I JBmp, Fab. 38 ; quoted again in Adv. of L. 11. 23, § 36. This 
same fable of the frogs is aj^ied by Selden to marriage. Sec Table 
Talk. I ^ 

p. 853 (10] Livy, IV. 38. * 

, §. Colour 5 ^ “i 

P- *54 (s] or flowers: ‘as flowers’ (1598, 1606). (22] Luke x. 41. 

[31] The original, quoted by Zenodotus from Archilochus, ws iro^X* ott* 
dXiSmif, dAX* sxlvec iv n^a. Bacon found the^'itin in Eraimus’ 
Adagia, from which he transferred it to the Prvmtu, fol 18 t>. 
[ry] .£sop. Fab. 53. 

C01.OUR ^ * 

p. 856 [17] bKttipfuoi, Adagia^ p. 597. In the Promtts, ^ol. 19^, we find, 
“Satis quercus, Enough of^omes.” §32] ^sop, Fab.w. 
p. 357 (x8] Virg. ASn. x. 45a ^ 

Colour 7 * 

P< 358 [3] assimilate: ' assimulate’ (1597] ; corredted in 1598. [6] Arist. 

Meteor, i. 12. Compare BlundevUe’s Exercises, fol. 179 b, ed. 1594. 
“ Next to the Fite*is the Aire which is an Element hotte and moyst, 
& also most fluxible, pure & cleare, notwithstSding it is farre thicker 
& grosser as some say. towards the Pules thf elsewhere, by reason 
tlut those parts are farOiest from the sun ; t And this Element is de- 
uided of the naturall Philosophers into three Regibnl, that is to say, 
the highest Region, the Itfiddle Region, and tlw lowesf Region, which 
highest Reg^n being turned about fy the fire, is thereby made the 
hotter, wherein all ficrie impressionsoare bredde, as lightnings, fire 
drakes, blazi^ g^rres^nd such like. 

The middle Region is extreame cold by contra oppositiqp by reason 
that it is placed in the midst betwixt two fiotte Regions, s|pd therefore 
in this Region are bred ail ^Id watry impressions, as frost, snow, ice, 
haile, and such like. • 

The lovwst Region is Ciotte by the reflexe of the sunne, whose 
bedmes fiilt striking the earth, doe rebound backe hgaine to that 
Region, vflierein are bred cloud^ dewes, raynes, and such like mode* 
nfle ^'*atry impressions." Blundevile’s Exercises, fol. 179 4 >ed. 1594. 
p. 258 [31] * the sappe’ (3598, 1606). [33] Adagia, p. 640, where it 

standi^ Sprite servi snaxwte servl [^3] JHenry ^oel : See 

Apofk. 244. 

p. 859 [zSJ^vid, ArsAt/dHL 663, quoted again in Adv. of L. n. 23, 
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I «7. , * ^rochUiaU* (1597} ; correAed in 1598. [953 

« Matt. ix. 12. 

, Colour 8 

p. 360 VArg;. jEh. XII. 609. fHal&rum: ‘ malum* (1597) : conrei^ed 
in i5|B. [2z] hurt; '^nrt* (1597) ; corredled in 1598. [34] Vitg;. 

Eel. V. 93. [34] See the xst and 3rd PhiU^Us. 

p. a 6 x [13] EnchiridioH, c. 5. [ai] Ovid, Am. 1. 1. xo. 

p. s'Sa [t] Essay viii. p. 38. 

COLOU^9 

* Pa 263 [31] Hab. i. 15, 16.® 

p. 963 [5] Cic. Marcell. 9. [xi] In the De Augm. vi. 3, Sa^. xi. 
Bacon attributes ibis to Solomon. See Mr Speddiiy’s note ( Warks^ 
L p. 685). [23] Plut. Cas. 38. [30, 33] In both lines the ed. of 

1597 has ^mitable,* but in the corresponding passage of the De Aug- 
mentis tke Latin is in one case inimitahilis, and in the other imitath- 
turn non red^unt, and I have therefore substituted ' inimitable ' in 
both. 

p. 364 [7] Plut. Timol, 36. See Essay XL, p. 167. 

4 

Colour 10. 

p. 264 [38] Vh-g. Eel. I. 15. [29] Syhillk: sec Essay xxi. p. 89. 

P •2^5 ly ‘ it is more to him* (1398, x^}. [13] Quoted by Seneca, 

1. I, $ 5 ^ nnd intr^uced with the words 'ut visum est majoribus 
nustris.’ The oripniu is Hesiod, fi^or^ ^ Days, 31^, 8' 8vi 

irv$isin [16J Ari.st. de Gen. ef Ctrgr, i. ^ alter^fu: 'vlte- 

riiis’ (z597j; corredled in 1598. [19I The oligin of this is a pas< 

sage in Dem. 01 . in. 33, which Wolf translates alimenta sunt vestrmt 
omnium socortUa. §ee Mr Ellis’s note on the De Augmentis, with 
Mr Spedding’s additiony(B^or^, i. u8i, 682). [22] aliments; the 

editions of 151^, I59S, and 1606, idl read 'elements,' bul*Bacon quotes 
the Latin whtn agaii^ referring to^he passi^, Adv. of L, 11. 23, { 13, 
alimenta socordia. [25! Une copy of the ed. of 1597 in the Cam- 
^ bridge Univ. Libr. ^xvii. 38. omits the wo^s 'to say;’ 'the* was 
added in 1598, Bacon nmde a memorandum of the weedote m the 
Promus, ^I. 46 n : “ 'J'he fashion of d. Heft, to tli? dames of London 
y* way is to be sicker.” 

p. 366 [10] lion Ep. 1. 3. 4a Comp. Arist Nic. Eth. i. 7; 
mvidr; J*lato de Legg. vi. 753 e: Hftiod, JVorks &» Days, 40. 
[34J wtoduml added in ed. of 1598. 28 J for. .inception; added 

in 1598. • • 

p. 367 112I 'other ’tgn ed. 1597; 'othcawise* {iS98» *606). 

«« * 

Appendix. 

p. ayg^laopmen : diflttiMl in the MS, 
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, • APPENDIX TO THE NOTES. 

In preparlhg the present edi^n 1 have used ten diflerent oop^sttf 
the edition of 1635, the last whicn had the benefit of Back’s own revi- 
sion. Of these ten copies no two are exadlly at'ke. The differences oi^ , 
numerous, though, except in one case, not important: but, as they 
throw light upon the manner iit which books pass^ through t^ press in 
Bacon^'s time, I have subjoined a list of all that I Ikve no^d. The 
cause of these differences it is not difficult to conjeAure. Honredtions 
were made while the sheets were being printed off, and the C(#fe<Hed and 
uncorredted sheets were afterwards bound up indiscriminately. In thi.s 
way the number of different copies might be multiplied to sny eiltent. 
Instances occur in which a sheet appears in three different stages : one 
with two errata on one page, a second wi^h one of the errata corrected, 
and a third with both corredted. Another peculiarity *with regard to 
these copies is that they differ in the title-page. Upon examination it 
appears that the origiiud titlei^ge was as follows: “The Essayes or 
Covnsels, civill and morall, of Francis Lo. Vervlam, Viscovnt Alban. 
Newly enlarged. London, Printed by lohn Havj,Iaiidfor Hanna iBarret, 
and Richard Whitaker, and are to be sold at the signe of the Kings head 
in Pauls Church-yard, a;S25.'’ That this is the original is evident from 
the fadl that it corre^onds with the entry in the books of Stationers' 
Hin, and also from a memorandum in a copy of the Essays in the Cam- 
bridge Univ. Libr. (xvii. 36. 14), “Jo: Finch 30^ Martij. >625 ex dono 
Aiithoris.’' Ibe date of presentation w.^ as- early as it could well be 
in the ye.'ir iff which the book was publiriicd. BcsXleS, on examining 
the coines w'hich have the pthcr titlf: page, it is v^ident that it has been 
^ inserted. It is as follows: “The EssayCii or Covnsels, civill and morall, 
of Francis Lo. Vervlan^t Viscovnt S*. Ai^pin. Newly written. London, 
Printed by lo^ Havil^d for Hanna Barret. 1625.” From this it 
would ;wem as u me whme of the stiK:k had come into Barnt’s hands, 
by se me means or other, and that she candelled the old ti^ page and 
had a newS'one printed. I s^U speak of these as the first and second 
^ title pages. The numbers attached to the following descriirtion of the 
ten copies to which 1 have referred, correspond with those givra with the 
v.iriotis readings. The first four have the secottd title page : 

I. A copy in the British MuseUtn, referred to by l||Ir Speddlng. 

A In the Library of Trin. Coli. Cambridge (T. a. 1). 

3. In the Cambridge Univ. Lilu’. (xvii. 36. 15}. 

S. In the Library of Christ’s College, Cambridg^/M. i. 6). ' 

The following have the first title page : 

4. Mr fpeiming’s owngtopy. 

A copy in the Cambridge Univ. Libr, (xvii. 3C. 14}. 
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. 6. 7. In the Library of St John's Col^ge, Cambridge (Bw. 7. 32; 
^Ee. %. 50). 

9.^ In the Library of (Wrist's Cdlege, Cambiidgu (M. z. 5). 
za^ An^er copy in the {^session of Mr Sped^ng, of which he 
klndlv sent me the readings vlhile the present ^et was passing through 
the press. o 

The numbers of the pages refer to die pages of these copies which 
the same throughout. Of the two readings I suppose the second to be 
the correAion of the first ,, 

p. 25[»] Encourageth {3)-^ncouragelh (x. a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 28 [a] to ifinowledge (^|^to the Knowledge (1. a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
p. ag [4] both : (3)— both, (i. a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [zo] Silence ; (3; — 
Silence, (i. 2. 4. 5, 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [13] secret {2)— secret (1. a. 4. 5. 

6. 7. 8. 9, 10). g » t 

p. 39 [8] mary (a. 4}— marry (i. 3. 5. 6. 7. 6. 9. zo). 
p. 79 [za] pinion: (1. 8. 10} — Opinion:) (2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9). 
p. izs [6] Child (a. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7)-— Children (i. 8. 9. 10) [16] TAe 

Cmnseltour Salomon (a. 3. 4. 6. 7) — The Counsellonr. Salomon (1. 

S. 8. 9. 10). 

p. tax [10] bould (4)— bold (1. a. 3. 5, 6. 7. 8. 9. zo). [ii]Consort (4)— 
Consort, (1, 223. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. *10). [za] obnnxiiis ;4)— obnoxious 

(z. a. 3. 5, 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [13] both; (4)— both: (1. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 

9. 10), [ao] Life, (4)— Lffe (i. 2. 3. 5 j 6. 7. 8. 9. zo). [22] Persons 
J4)— (z. 2. 3, 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [23] Persons (4)— Prww (1. 

*a. 3,^. d 7. 8. 9. 10). 

p. xa4 [1] Counsellohrs^)— {z. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8, 9. 10). 
p. 125 [a] times (4)— times, (z. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. *o)* [9] Occasion (4)— 

Occasion {t. 2.3. s**6- 7- 8. 9. xo). li7]Thing5j (4)— Things, (i. 
a. 3. 3. 6 7. 8, 9. 10). [ao] dangers (4)— Dangers (1. a.’ 3. 5, 6. 8. 

9. 10). 

p. 131 [8] Words; {4)-*W^s, (i. a. 3. 5, 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 

p. 137 [24] those vdiich, (a: 4)~those, which (i. 3. 5. 6. 7.48. 9. 10). 

p. 146 [7] Cert^nly (i. j. 7. 8. 9. toV-certoinly (a. 4. 5. 6). 

p. 147 [i] Liglu : (i. 3. 7. 8. 9. 1^)— light; (1. 4. 5. 6). [6] of that {i. 

3. 7. 8. 9. xo;~-ofthat, (a. 4. 5. 6). [23] difference (i. 3. 7. 8t 9. zo)— s 

Difference (a. 4. 5. 6). ® * 

pL Z50 [x] Scicilian (x. 3. 7. 8. 9. 10)— Sicilian (A 4. 5. &). • [7] and Faces 
(z. 3. 7, lo)— And Fa^cs (2. 4. 5. 6). 

p. J51 [i^‘F3bv)er of Sulphur (i. 3. 7. 8. 9. jo)— Flowers of ^ulphur (a. 

4. 5. 65 . I9I Friend (z. 3. 7. 8.99. 10)— Frend (a. 4. 5. 6). 

1x6] Fninttship (x. 3. 7. 8. 9. \<^Frettdship (a. 4. 5. 6). J 

P- 163 [7] of {4f 6. 8)— oft (i. a, 3. 5. 7. 9. id}. j 

p. 170 [6] ArcenalU, (4. 9)— ArcenaU^(i. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). 
p. 17Z [6] enow (4? 9)— enough (i. 2. 3^ 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). f 
p. 174 [vifi^eomaniy {4. ^’^Yeotnawy^ (1, 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. xo). 
p. tVs [8] enough {4. 9)— onough, (1. a. 3. 5. b. 7. 8. 10), 
p. aoa [idS Drugs, %idj ii. a. 3. 4- 5* *». 8. 9. 10)— Drugs^ and (7). 
p. aoz [8J Seruice (i. a. 4. 7)— Sendee, (3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). [la] Nunv 
ber: (i. a. 4. 7)— Number: ts. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). 
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p. ao3[flO}amisse: (x. a. 4. 7)-4ffl]ue. (3> 5. 6. 8. 9. xo)* 
p. ao6[x7] Leave (3. 5. 6. 8. g. xo)— leave (x. a. 4. 7^ 
p. a33 [6] Haltar (a. 4. 7)— Halter (1. 3. $• 6. 8. 10}. 

p, 334 Cx7} seeds (x. 3. 6. 8. 9. xo}— Seeds (a. 4. 5. 7). ^ 

P« 835 bi Fortum, (x. 3. 6. 8. 9. io)r-Fot 4 itHet (a. 4. 5. 7). ^ 

p, 336 [xi] attenthiely, hee (a. 4. 7)— Attentiuely, he ( 1. 3. 5. d. 8. 9. xo)t 

,1)F 237 [17] Wise Men (a. 4. 7)— Wise Men, (x. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. to). Epiuie 

(a. 4. 7)— Enuy (x. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. xo). [18] a scribe (4)— ascribe (x.' a. 
j, 5, 5. 7. 8t9. io)> 

P' 940 [7] Batikes (a. 4. 7}->Bank4 (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. xo). [islwithlhat, 
(a. 4. 7)— with that (x. 3. 5. 6. 8. g. 10). f)6]aFe, (a. Z 7)— (*• 
3. 5. 6. 8. 9 xo). [18] Vsury (a. 4. j)^Vntty (x. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. lOj'. 
(ao) part (a. 4. 7)— Part (1. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). 

P. 941*131 decay (aff4. 9)— Decay (i. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. xo)A [9] Gaine (4. 9) 
—Game (x. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. xo). lax] Ruin (4. 9)— Ruind^i. a, 3. 5. 

6. 7. 8. xo). [last line] are (4. 9)— are (1. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8.tt). 
p. 244 [*oJ ^«*ry (4- 9)— (*• *. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. xo). 

p. 345 [14] Money. (4. 9)— Money : (t. a. 3. 5 6. 7. 8. 10). 
p. 248^17] to Inuent (4. 9)— to Inuent, (x. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). fx7lbeei»"! 
clone (4. 9)— beene done, (i. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. lo). [ax] Ende (4)— End 
(1. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8, 9. 10). [last Kno]41rawcs (4)— draws ^i. a. 3. 5. 6. 

7. 8. 9 xo). 

p. 950 [15] dispositions {i. as. 3. 4. 6. 7.^8. xo)— Dispositions (5. 9}. 

[19] HertenHm (x. a. 3. 4. 6, 7. 8. 10 ) — Hortensius {5. 9). 
p. 351 [a] surely (1. a. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10)— surely, {5. 9). [6] dignity (x. a. 

3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10)— Dignity {5. 9). [13] Vertud; (I. a. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10) 

— Vertue. (5. 9). 

p. 366 [3] pleasure (i. 3. 8j— pleasures (a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [5] without 

igDiich (x. 3. 8) — without which, (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). 
p. 967 [3] Blene (i. 3. 8)— IMewe (2. 4. 5. 6 7. 9. 10). [5] And (x. 3. 8. 

9. 10)— & (a, 4. 5. 6. 7). stirred (x. 3. ^-4tooued (a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 

xo). [loj Anemonies (i. 3. 8) — ^Auemohes (a. 4. ig. 6. 7. 9. 10}. 
[12] Camalris (x. 3. 8)— Chamalrisi'a. 4. 5. 6. 7.^. xo). ^ [x3j There 
Come (x. 3. 8)— There cofne (2. 4. 5. (^7. 9. xo). [20] Couslip, (x. 3. 
8)— Couslip; (2. 4. 5. *6. 7. 9. 10). {21] DaflSidill, (r. 3. 8}— Daffadill : 

(a. 4. s. 6. 7. 9. xo). * 

p. a68 (269) [lasjPlife] BuRies (7. 9)— BulHse.s (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10). 
p. 269 (270) [9I Hand, therefore Nothing (a 9) — hand, thetfbre nothing 
(x. a. 3. 5. 6. 8. xo). [xa] Damask and Red (7. 9)— Dtrnask & Red 

(1. a. 3. 4. 5 6. 8. 10). R3] Smelles {7. g)— Smels (i.'a. 3. 4. 5. 6 . 8. 

* 10). [i8j Marioram (x. a. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. xo) — Marioitim. (7. 9). 
(O^. Cop^s 7 & 9 differ irom all others on this page for the reason 
given in note to p. x88). ^ '' 

p. [8] Pinks (i. 3. 8)— Pindes,^and Gilly>Flowers 4. 5. 6. 7.9. xo). 

M and Cteue (x. 3. 8)— & Doue {a. 4. 3. 6. 7, 9. 10). *^’1x0] Lime 

Tree/ 1. 3. 8) — Lime tree (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. g. xo). [ix] HonnyiSudkles 
(i. 3. 8)— Hony-Suckles {2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). r [17] WatenMiats, (x, 
3. 8)— Water<Mints. (2. ^ 5. 6. 7. 9. xo). 

P> 37> [3] (i. 3. B)^Maiae Garden (a. 4. 5. C. 7. 9. 10). middest 
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Jt. 3,8)->mid«t (a. 4. $• 6. 7. g. to). {7] side 3. 8)— (a. 4 
^ 5> 6. 7. 9. 10}. [9] pleasures, (i. 3. 8)-^leasures ; (a. 4. 5. 6 . 7. 9. 

Itfi shade, (t. 3. 8}-Hiihade (a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9, 10}. [33] Gaf- 

3.8 )— Gsn/r«. fa. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). 

p, a7a «74; IfaJ let there be <;>. 9)— let there bee (1. a, 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10). 
(14] And oner euery andi^vpon the Vpper Hedge^ ouer euery 

Arek (7. 9)— And vpon the X'pper ouer euery Arch (i. a. 3. 1 ^. 

$. A 8. 10). [18] between (7. 9)— betweene (t. a. 3. 4. 5.6 8. to). 

P* »73[>5] into first, (4. 8. 9)— into, fint (1. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. to}. u(x 7] y^Magpx, 
Ctd (4. 8. ^j^lmages Cut (t. a. 3. 5.%. 7. to). 
p. 074 [ai] is 3. 6. io)-«, (a. 4. 5. 7- 8. 9). 

psa75[7] Curiority: and Beauty (x. 3. 6. xo)— Curiosity, and Beauty (a. 
4. 3. 7. 8. 9). [14] Foin^ (i. 3. 6. xo)— Point (a. 4. 3. 7. 8. 9). 

[t 81 Faakr. (i, 3. 4* to) — /^tra/x, (a. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9). ^ 

p, 076 [aa] Conuallium, (4. 8. 9}--Conuallium ; (i. a. 3. 5. 6, 7. zo). 

P- ®77 [4] F^ve-berries; { ) (4. 8. 9)— Beare-berrias ( ;) (i. a. 3. s* 

6. 7. 10). [6] Goose-berry {4. 8. 9]— Goose-berries (1. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 

10). [xa] Shade: (4. 8. 9) — Shade; (t. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. zo). 
p. 378 [6] Enclosure, (i. 3. 6. zo)— Enclosure (a. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9). 

p, 384 C16] Commonly (t. 3. 6. 8. to) — commonly (a. 4. 5. 7. g). 

p. aSsiia] Commonly (1. 3. 6. 8. •to)— commonly (a. 4. 5. 7. 9). [last 
line] Oddes (z. 3. 6. 8. to) — Odds (a. 4. 5. 7. 9). 
p. a86tx6] Ohe Cannot (z. a. 4:^6. 7. xo)-<V>e cannot (3. 5. 8. g). 
p. agofa] mero (3. 7. 8)— more (i. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. 10). [3] grwon (3. 7, 

8)— grown (z. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. xo). [la] Meanes (3. 7. 8}— Meanes ; (1 

a. 4. 5. 6. 9. to). ' ‘[33] graxmt (3)-^rant (x. a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 

[34] those which (3. 7. 8)— those, which (i. a. 5. 6. 9. zo). 
p. 391 [x] chuse (3)— choose (z. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 894 [aa] again ; (3. 7. 8)— again : (x. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. 10), t»4] diffid- 

ence (3. 7. 8)— differences (x. a. 4. 5. 6. g. 10). 

P- »9S [3I CoMir; {3. 7, S)— Coatt : (z. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. xo). 

p. 309 [x8] Comn^i\(lers au^ Soldiere (i. a. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. -8. ^ zo). 

P- 313 [15] (i. 2. 3. 4, 7. 5. ^—RepHtation: (5. 6. 10). 

p. 328 [8] (i. 3. 7. 8)— \i. 4. s. 6.^ xo). Fit [i. 3. 7. 8)— 

^itt (a. 4. 5. 6. 9. 10). [i8]'7y#w«. When 7. 8)— when 

’ (z. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. xo). [az]%tuli. (x. 3. 7. 8}— much; (a. ‘4. 5. 6. 
9. xo). ® *5 • 

u ^ , 

Additional Noige. ^ 

Since writing the note on p. t88 [4-7] 1 have come to the conclusion 
that the senten^ as it sUnds in the text is later than the^xhorter pne 
which is found in s<^ copies of the ei^ition of tdas. My reason for this 
change of, opinion is founded upon a enore minute examination of the 
printing of ^t edition, wluch has convinced jne that my former con- 
clusionbwaa;wrong. 



GLOSSARY. 


A. 

E s= Essay, F = Essay of Fame, C , 

v. i, =s verb intransitive, v. t. = verb transitive, “ reji, - 
reflexive verb, /./. = past participle. 

A, AN. The use of 'a* or 'an* before words beginning with *h* 
was not at all uniform in Bacon’s time. For instance, we 
have E. ill. p. ^ 1 . 15, * nn He^hen’ ; E. v. p. t6, 1 . x, * 4 n 
high speech* ; vL p. ao, 1 . 15, *nH H^bit’;*E. vii.p. ^4, 
’ 1 . 9, *4ris harmefuU Enrour* ; E. xii, p. 1 . x8, * an. Hill’ : 
E. xxxvt. p. 753, 1 . t^*an Humour’ ; Erlvi.p. S25, f. 38, *an 
Hallowed Place*. So also *an usuall thing , F. p. 3^, 
1 . 33 ; *aH whole age', E. xxxvi. p. 155, 1 . sx ; *aH Euniton’, 
E. ix. p. 31, 1 . a, L , 

The article is redundant in the phrases 'upon a weari- 
nesse’, £. it. p.fr, 1 . so ; * in a proportion’, E. iii. p. 15, 1 . 21 ; 
comp."* in a readiness', 2 Cor. x. s. 

In the following words the prefix a> is printed separately ; 
* a breast £. xlvi. p. 191, 1 . 13 ; * a farre E. xlvi. p. 

1 . X, xlvii, p. 196, 1 . 13; *apeece’, E.*'xlv. p. 182, 1 . a8; 
*a while', E. liTp. 208, 1 , 4. ♦ 

ABATFT, V, f. Lit. to beat down ; hence to blunt, depress. E. 

ix. p. 32, 1. 33, X 3 i«. p. iai» I. 38. • 

ABLE, €tay, Sufliewnt, capable.# E. xxix. p. 139, 1 . 26. Comp. 

A^ XX. 3a, Rom. XV. 14, 3 Tim. iii. 15. 

ABOVE, More than. E. ivi. p. 224, 1 . 30, 

ABSURD Mf, The Lat. absurdns is applied to the answer 
given Jfty a deaf man {turdus) whmh has nothing tfr do with 
the question; hence it signifies, ^eaf to reason, unreason- 
able. £. vi. p. 20, 1. 3z, xlvii. p. zafi^ 1. 6. 

ABUSE, sb. Deception. E. xlix.p. 202, 1 . 15. 

„ V. /. To deigsive. £. xlii. p. 1^, 1 . 5. 

ABuSCNG, sb. Deceiving, mockery. 1 ^.. xxii. p ps, 1 . 29. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, 1 ^hron. x. ^i, ."ind the marginal rCad- 
i ngs o f both 

ACCB^ OF, V. t. To approve, receive with favo«IIP*‘'E. iti. 
p. II, 1 . 23, xi. it 41, 1 . 39. Comp. Gen. xtocti, 20. 
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ACCOMMODATE V. i. To adapt oneself > used originally 
as a reflexive verb. C. zo. p. 266^ 1 . 3. 

ACCOUNT UPO^ V. t. To reckon. £. xxxi. p. X3s> 1 > 5* 

t CGOUNTf MAKE. To reckon, eonsider. £. xxxiii. p. 139, 
l.tiy xM. p. X94, 1 .X 4 . 

ACQUAINT, V. lo make acquainted. £. viL p. 24 , 1 xa 
ACT, jrA AdUon,* E, xL p. 40, 1 . *3. 

ACTOR, lA A speaker, oratm, like die Lat a^for. E. xxv.* 
p, Z 03 , 1 . xS. 

ACULEATE, ad/. Pointed. £.]vii. p. 2w, 1 . o* • 
ADAMANT, si. A Ioad-«tane| magnet. E. xvin. p. 73, 1 . 5. 
ADMIRABLE Wonderful. K xxvH. p. xio, 1. 97. 
ADMITTANCE,flBY. By admissimi. £. xxvi. p. X05, 1 . 6. 
ADOE, si. Bustle. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 15, xii. p. 45, 1 . 99. To do 
is ascd in the same sense in many dialedm. 

ADUST, >.ib Parched, burnt up. E. xxxvi.’^. 153, 1 . $• • 
ADVENTURE, si. Chance, fortune. E. i. p. 3, 1. xi. Risk. 
4E> liv. p. 2x7, U 14. „ 

„ v.u lo venture. E. xlu. p. 174, I. at. 

ADVISED, /./. Deliberate. E. xviii. p. 74, 1 * 3, Ivi. p. 922, 1 . 11. 
ADVOUTRESS, si. An adulteress. E. xix« p. 78, 1 . 97. 
jEQUINOCTIA, si. The equinoxes. E, xv. p. 54, I. 5. See 
the note. 

A FARftE OFF, o^n.^FarofF. E. Iviii, p. 237, 1.15. 
AFFECT. V. t. To aim at, desire, have a liking for. i. 
p. I, 1 . 4, ix. p. I. xiii. ». 47, I. t, xxii. p. 94. 1 . 6, 
xxxviii. p. idi, 1. j, xtvii. p. 190, 1. x. 

AFFECTION, Desire, li^. E. vii. p. 25. 1 . i. - 
AFTER, ad^f E. xxi. p. 89, 1 . ii, xxix. p. 129, 

1. srt, Iviii. p. 237, 1. 29. According, xxxix. p. 162, L 4. 
agreeably. xxxU. p. i3fl, 1. 16. « 

AIME AT, TAKE AN. To estimat<^ E. xviUp. 69. 1 . 26. 
ALLAY, si. Alloy. £. i. m 3. 1 . 27. *"'"' * 

ALLEY, si. A walk, bowling alley. ’ E. xxii. p. 91, I. 

xiv. p, 183, It 20, xlvi. p. 103, 1. 18. 

ALL ONE. The .siane. E. xxiX. p. 121, 1 . 34, Mil. 0. 2^2, 1 . 8. 
ALLOW? tUt. To approve. R. xviii. p. 71, 1 . 7, fxvi. p. 105, 

1 . 234»lii. p. «i, I. 29. • 

ALMAIGNE. Gernianya K. Iviii. p. 23& I. 12. 

ALMOST, adt>. Gener^ ; like ljsx.fn 4 , E. xUii.p. 176, 1 . 5. 
AMBASSAGE, si. Emna^. E. xxix. V !• y>- 

AMIABLE, a^j. Loveable: used in lAe paf^iitt sense. E. 
xliii. p. 177, 1. x8. 

AMONGST, adv. Imed by itself in the sense of ' intennixed*. 

E. xM. p. 192, 1 . 97. • 

AND. If. E. xxiii. p. 97, 1 . ax, xl.Jp. 1 . 26. 

ANCjRY, adj. Provoking anger. ^ IvH. p. 230, 1 . 25. 
ANSWERED, Guaranteed. £. xli. p. 172, l.#4. ^ 

ANTlCASdERAf si. An atueqhamber. E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 33. 
ANTIS^SQUE. A grotesque interlude introduced betwem 
odljB adto of the masque, to wflich it served as a (bit and oqiT 
trastt and hence its name. Ben Jond|tn {Masque o/Auipurs) 
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uses aMtu>was^«^t tbat is, a m^uc in which attfict or gi^ 
tesque figures took part, but it is uncertain whether this is 
the true etymol^. £. xxxvii. p. 157, 1. 24. 

ANTIQUES, sd. CHtitesque figures introduced in antimasque^.*^ 
E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 26. ^ I 

APACt^fOiiv. Hastily. F. p. 341, 1 . 3. vj 

APPARENT, a^\ Manifest £. xl. p. 165, 1 . xx. 
APPETITE, IN. Desirous of rising. £. xlvii. p. xgS, 1 . x6. 


APT, ae^. Adapted, lit. E. xxix. p. 120, 1. 5, 7. %, 

ARBITREMENT, sh. Arbitration, decisiAi. £. iii. p. 10, 1 . 18. 
ARE NOT. Do not exist. £. iii. p. xx, 1 . 28. So * were not.’ 

xvii. p. 68, 1 . X7. Comp. Matt tl x8. 

AEGUMENTr sA A subjedt for consideratinn. £. xxix. 

AR&TSTIok sA Lat. a butting ; hence, as- 

.sault with a battering ram. E. Iviii. p. 237, 1 . x8. 

ARRAS, sS. Tapestry; so called from the town Arras m 
Artois, where it was principally made. E. xxvii. p xii. 


ARRAY, V. t. To set in order of battle. F. Iviii. p. 237, 1 . 28. 
ARROGANCY, sA Arrogance. Ef ix. p. 33, 1 . 22u 
ARTIFICERS, sA Skilled woikmen. £. ix. p. 3?, 1 . 17. 
ARTILLERY, sA Originally any enjKnes of war were called 
artillery, and the term was retained after the invention of 
gunpowder. E. xxix. p. 120, 1 . xx. ^ 

AS, c<wj\ I 1 iat E. vi, p. x8, L 18, xxiii. p. 9^, L 21. So assso 
that viii. p. 27, 1. 5, p. 28, 1. 4, xxxix. p. 164, 1. 12. 

ASKE, fff t. To require. E. vi. p. x8, 1 . 2, x. p. 38, 1 . 12, 
xxxiu. pt 140, 1. 20. 

^ASPECT, sA The appearance of a planet, which varied with 
its position among the stars. E. ix. p. 29, 1 . 11. C. 7. p. 259, 
1 . II. 


ASSAY, sA Attempt £. xv: p. 55, 1 . 28. » 

ASSUREI 9 , . Sure, trustworthy. £. xi, p. 43,'i. 34, xv, 
p. 57, 1. 20, p. 63, 1.0. 

ATHWART, /nr/. Across. F. p..*?4i, 1 . 5. 

AT THE FIRST.*' At first E. xLy. p. 182, 1 . 18. 

AT THE LEAST. At least E.^xxix, p. xe6, 1 . 29, xxxi. 

AT^tSfc SICOND HAND. At ^cond hand. 71 . liv. 

AT^Ki^ER,®‘r. t. To moderate. £. xiv. p. 51, k Ivii. 

p. 228, 1 . 8. C. 8. p, 260. 1 . X. 

AVERSATION, sA Aversion. E. xxvii. p. to6, 1 . 6. 
AyERl’,^7. t. To turn away. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 21. . 

AVOIDANCES, Outlets. E. xlv. p. 185, 1 . 14. 

AWAKE, V. t. To awaken. E. xlix. p. 202, 1 . 

AWAY. Used as a verb, to*^ remove, or go away. 
p. 213, 1. sg . # . 
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low : hence, in a moral sense, debased, 
cix. j>. 123, 1. 14. 


• B. 

RABLKR, si. An Idle talker. £. vi. p. 19, 1. 33. 

* KAND, si. Bond. £. iii. p. 8, L 1. 3, xv. p. 56^ 1. lo. 

BANKET, si. A diaii^ nail. £. xlv. p. 183, 1. 3, 13. 

BARBAROUS PjpOPLE, si. Barbarians. E. xvi. p. 66, 

1. 4, Iviii. p. 23^1. ai. ^ 

BARRIERS, si. The lists within which a tournament was 
fought. £. xxxvii. p. 158, 1. 7. 

BARTHOLOMEW-TIDE, fA St Bartholomew** day is on 
24th Aug. E. xlvi. p. x8d, T. 23. 

BAS£f/t^*. Litejj^ly, fon 
d^aded. E.^xxix.p. 

BATTATLE, si. A body of troops. E. tviii. p. 237, 1. 

BAUGH, rA E. xxxv. p. 151, 1. x6. Probablj^the Bass 

BE, j p. 1, 1. 3, iii. p. ii, 1. 8, xxix. ^ 128, 1. 31. 

BE TO PAY. We shoind say, * have to pay'. C. 10. p. 265, 1. 5. 

BEcttXE. To ieare it^: to carry it off. E. xxvi. p. 105, 1. 4, 

BEARE-BERRIES, si. Berberries. E. xlvi. p. 193, 1. xi. 

BEARES-f'OOT, xA Helleiorus faiidus ', called also in 
Gerarde's Herbnllt Ox-heele, and Setter-wort. £. xlvi. 
p. 103, 1. 6. 

BEAUTIFY, V. i. To adorn. E. i. p. 3, 1. 6. 

BECAU9E, cw/y. In wder that. £. viii. p. 26, 1. i8,,xxv. 
p. loi, I. 15, xxxiv^p. 14X, 1. 19. 

BECOME, V. t. To ftt to, betakiaoneself. E. xlv. p. 184, 1. 4. 

BECOMMEN,/^. Become. K. xxix. p. 123, 1. 34. 

BEFALL TO. To happen, befall ; generally without the pre- 
position. «E«lviii. p. 23^ 1. 14. * 

BE HOIKING, adj. Beholden, indebted. £. x. p. 36, 1. x, 
liv. p. 217, 1, 24. ’* m # 

BELIKE, adv? Probably, E. li. p. ao8, 1. 22. 

BEMOAN, V. refl. To bemoan oneself -.s to lament. £. ix^ 

BEI?Tf si. ^A Kind of grass, called by Gerardc Rged-grass, 
whic^ n^s use9 for chimnn^y ornaments. £. jlvi. p. x88, 

BESTOWING, *A Placing*settling jn life. £. xxvii. p. 114, 

1.31. 

BETWIXT, prep. Between. E. xxxii. 138, I. 24. 

r_ _ L-i— which had 01 


BEYER, sh, ■ The front part of a helmet 

for the eyes, and when down covereePthe fdie.*Fr. 
Hbxxxv. p. 150, 1.^4. 

BIGNESSE, df. SizIT £. xlv. p. 182, 1. eo. * 

BIN® BEEN. C. lo. p. 26s, 1. 1. ^ • 

That which is born, olnpring. £. 


lings 


BIRTH, si. That which is liorn, oiling. £. xxiv. pCgg, 1. i. 
BLAB, si. A teller of secrets. £. p. 19, 1. 32. 

BLACKES, JMouming. £. ii. p. 6, 1. x. # 
BLANCH, 7». /- To flinch. E. xx. p. 86, 1. 30. 

„ %. i. To avoid. B. xxvi. p. 105, I. 12. ^ 

BL1f#HlNG, si. The cause of blushing or shame* £. xxvii. 
p. T15, 1. 13. • 
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BOARD, Table. £. xxxWii. p. z6o, 1. 35. « 

BODY'ltORSE, The shaft horse. C. >6. p. 1 . -19, 
]^NN£TS« HatSj of men. as well as wodnen. £. adif 

BO^PERERf-eA E. xxix. p. xsy. [ 5. “A horded. 
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dwetledx m anotl 
' BOWED, /.>. Bent £. xxvtt. p. 1x3, 1. 33. 

BRAVE, V. t. To assume ostentatioasly, parade. E. xv. 


BR^VE/ii^y Fine. £. xxdtii. p. 141, 1 . xc. 

BRAVERY. Finery: henc« ostentat ion, dts{day, bra- 
vado. £. xi. p. 4x, 1. 7, XV. p. 5 x, 1. XXV. p. 102, 1. 3^ 
xxxvii. p. X38, 1. 13, liv. p. 3x6, 1. o. Ivii. p. 328^ 1. a, 
BREAK, V. t. To train, accustom. E. lii. p. axt, 1 . a, 
HROAKE, r^A‘ To negotiate. E. xxxiv. p. 1481$ 1 . 34. ^ 
broken MUSICKK. Music that is interrupted or^not 
* continuous. E. xxxvii. p. 156, i. 8. Mr ChappellKti^i^. 
Mats. i. 246, note C ) says it means what we now term * a 
string band.’ 

BRUIT, sfi. Cry. E. liv. p. 3x6, 1 . 14. 

BUCKLING, Preparing to go. E. xxi. p. 90^, 1 . 3. 

BURSE, sfi. The Exchange ; Fr. »«urse. £. xviii. p. 73, 1 . X3. 
BUSIE. adj. Full of wone, daboillte : now applira only to 
persons. £. xlvi. p. xpx. Lx. 

BUZZES, sb. Empty noities. ‘ E. xxxt p. 135, L ix. 

BY, By how much. £. x. p. 37, 1 . 24, xx. p. 82, 1 . 7, xxxiv. 

p. 147, 1 . 3a By the space of. £. xxix. p. 128, 1 . 13. • 

BY-wAY, sm A secret way. £. xi. p. 42, 1 . u6, dvi. p 325, 1 . 9. 
BY-WORD. sb. A oroverb, saying. xxv. p. xox.d. 21. 


C. 

^CAN, V. I. To be able. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . xo. 

CANTICLE, Song. E. ii. p. 7, 1 . 13. * 

CAPABLE 6i'\ Having cwacny for. M xxii. p. 01, 1 . xa. 
CAPITAISl, Chief Eilvi. p. 222, 1 . 16. ® ^ 

CARE NOT. Are not;,careful or cautious. B» xlii. p.*i74, 1 . 15, 
CARD, f A Chart. £. xvfit. p. 72,1'; 31, xxix. p. zxo, I. ao. 
CARRIED,/./. Carried on. E. p. 5<i, L 14. 

CAST, V. i. 1 ^ consider. £. xxvii. p. 114, 1 . 24. 

„ V. tC 7 >o conCtive. £. xlv. p. 183, 1 . 33. To decide. 
£. Ii. p. 308, 1 . 26^ hence *the casting vote'. 0 

CASTOJcE ITM. A natural produd^ contained in two sa^s near 
th^org^s of geueiadon of the beaver; formerly used as 
a IhediGUie, now ch^y as a perfume. E. xxvii. p, x^, 

CATCHBPLE, A &liff. E. JiiL p. 215, 1 . 9. • 

CENSURE, «A Opinion. £. xxix. p. xx8, L 4. 
CERTAINEST, aaj. Most certain. E. xxxiv. ir 146, 1 . 34. 
CERTAINTY, rA Trustwofthiness. E. vi. p. xg, 1 . 
CESSION, sb, Conce.ssion. £. liv. p. 218, 1. 3, , 
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CI(ALLWG 1 ^» V* t To claim. £. alvtit. 1 . 7. Comi::. 
£x. xxiL 9. 

CHAM^ltHIS, The dwarf Iria* of which Gerardo eiitiiiienit« 

* XX T^edes: Pet4ia|j^ the Iris funtiUt may he meant.' B 
®xlvi.T^xS7, 1. a.< ^ 

CHAPMEN, Buvers. E. xxxiv. p. 146^ i ,a7r 1 
CHARACTER, fA^Aatamp, mark. C. p-jp. 065, 1 . xsJ 
CHARGE, Coat. £. liv. p. ar/, 1. 14. Gony*. x Cor. m. tl 


ChIcI^ wfTH,<l. t. To hinder. £. x. p.' 38, 1. ji xxxi 

CHfEFlt&f,W.^bief. E.IL p.‘ao7» 1. 6. Como, a Cor. xi. s 
CHOLER, jAG A^l^er. E. xxxvi. p. X53, L x. •' 4 

CHOP, V. i. To ht^y words ; .from *(mop' to change or in 
tOfthange. Hence the slhog word * chaff’. £. ivL p 

CHOPPING,' a5. Chai^ng. £. xxxiv. p. 146, 1. 38. 
CHURCH MEN, rA Ecclettastics. E. viii. p. 37, 1 . xi. 
CIRCUMSTANCE, sh. This word includes w the surround 
it^ and accompamiments of an aiftion. E. Iv. p. aipb 1* ta 
CIVIL, Licorally, 6lti3en>Uke: jhence orderly, refined 

and, as applied to ^^ons, becoiuHi]g. £. xvii. p. 69, 1. 1 
xlviii. p. zoo, 1. 9. * • 

CIVILITY, fA Civiliation. E.,xlvi. p. 186, 1 . 7. 
CIjAMOUR, V. i. To dbturh with clamour. £. xx. p, 87, 1. 3c 
CLEARE, aiijM Gpen* £. L p. 3, 1. as. 

CL£ARN£SSE, xA Opennem. £. vi. p, 19, 1. 17. 
CLEAVE, v.i, ^To stick, adhere. £.gii. p. xs, 1. 4^ C. S 

CLC^ISTEReIj, S urn^ded with cloisters, xh 

Cl. 




Sdbret. 

CLjsElJ'Esits, *A Secrecy. 


CLOVE 


E. yi. p. 19^ 1 . 4, xi. p. 43, 1 . Ivi 

screcy. £. vi. p. z8,|l. Z3,-*X5) p. 19 

xA PeiAiaps Dianthus sarys 

distinguishes the Clove Gtlly^-Plowe 

from the Canwtjoii only by its being Aaaller botti i%lea 

^ xxxiv. ^ 147, 1. Z9. 


1. 30, kxvii. p^ixo, 1. T 
“ — GILLY-FLO ■ 


^hyilns. 
from 


COEAiPTION, xA 
COLLECT. V, i. To' 


buying uOi 


COLLECT, V. i. To‘{;athen infer. E. xxxv. p. 152, 1. go. 
COLLiAR, xA An owner of coal mii^. £. xxxiv, p. i|6, 1. C 


on permits a Foreigner to enfhr Goods at thnC 

house in lus name'. PhUUps* New World Wordk 
6th ed. * * 

CC^^lflLINESSE, xA Beauty, Vaoe. E. xxvii. p. 115, 1. 8 
^ xlith p. 177, 1. 31. 
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COMELY, mdj^ Becoming. E. x. m 37, 1. 10, Hv. p. 9x8, \3<3. 
COMFORT/v. I. To streng^en. £. xxxix. p. 164, 1. xi. 
COMMEND, f*. /. To rcoommend. £. xxx. p. 139, 4. ai. 
COMMENDATORY, Letters letters of 

recommendation. £. lii. p. 310, 1 . ^ o 

COMMISERABLE, adj. Miserable, m the sense uf desqfv- 
ing compassion. £. xxxiii. p. 143, 1. 

COMMODITIES, sh. Ad^mntages. £. xli. p. x€8, 1. 95. 
COMMON, adj. Belonging to all alike, public, llius * The 
Book of Ccnunm Prayer* is the book of prayer used in 
publfb. and in common bp all. E xv. p. 55, i. 34, 
COMMON <*PLAC£, xh. A theme, or college exercise, in 
which a particulv subjedl was disci ssed. £. xxxii. p. 
X36, 1. 6, C. 10. p. 3d6, 1. 8. 

COlimUNlCATE,>,/. Shared. E. xiii. p. 48, 1. 30. 
(iOMMUNKtfATE WITH, v,t. To sh»:.e ^jth, irnpm to. 

E. XX. p. 84, 1. 20, xxvii. p. ixo, 1. 13, xxxi. p. 135, CmS. 
COMPACTED,/./. Coin^odh C. 5. p. 255, I. 36. 

COM PASSE, xb. Circuit. £. xxix. p. 139, T. 5. Contrivance. 
C. 9. p. 364, 1. 16. 

COMPOSITION, sh. Temperament. £. xlii. p. 173, 1. 21. 
COMPOUND, ,7\ /. To settle. £. Iv. p. 320,1.34, Iviii. p. 

CO^^REifEND, p.|. To inclu6c, embrace. £. xlviil. p. 

CONCEITS, xb, Conceptions, idea^ E. vi. p, 22, 1. 4. 
CONDEMNED MEN.^Convias. E. xxxiii. p. 139, 1. xx. 
CONFEDERATE, /./. Leagued, united. E. xvi. p.64,U<x3. 
CONFERENCE, xb, Consulmtion. R. l.g>. 205, 1. 16. 
CONFERRE, v,i. To consult. £. 1. p. 205, 1. 19.,, 
CONFIDENCE, Credit. £. xv. p. 61, 1. 31, xl. p. x66, 
1. 27. Boldness, xvi, p, 6$, 1. 32. • 

CONSCIENCE, xb. ConsciouBiess. E. xi. p. 40, 1. 26. 

** CONSENTING,/./. A|p-eeing. C. 7. p. 257, 1. 27. 
CONSORT, IN. In company, in concert. ('£. xx. p. 86, 1. 12. 
CONTATNE, ?/. t. To hold in, restrair> restria E. xxix. 

p. 1241-1. 21. p. 125, 1. 17, Ivii. p. «o, 1. 5. * 

CONTEND, r'.V. To endeavdiir, E. Iv. pn 220, I.(s. 
CONTENT, V. I. Tcf please, givg sadsfa6tion, £. xxxii. p. 

COl^'RARIE, ad,>. On the contlWy. C. 6. p. 257, 1. xo. 
CONTRAP.IWISE4nrf». On the contrary. E. iii, p. xo,l. 13, 
ix. p. 3a, 1; xo, xlviii. p. 199, 1. 33, li. p. 307, 1. 5. 
CON'ji'R()VERSIE, xb. Dispute. EV'xlix. p. 302, 1.x. 
(^ONI'ENIENT, adj. Suitable. E. xxix. p. 122, 1. 31. 
CONVERSANT IN. •Conversant with. E. xx. p. 86, 1. 30. 
CONVERSATION, Used of a man's whole walk and 
man^r of life. E. xxvii. p. xa6, 1. Z2. ^ 

Ci)N verse, V. i. To be engaged. E. xxxviii. p. 161, 1. 3. 
CONVERT, r. t. To change? C. 6. p. 257* *• 

•CONVINCE, «»./. Torefufe. E. xvi. p. 64, 1. 5- 
COPULAl'E,/./. Coupled, united. E. xxxix. p. 164, 1. 8. 
CORNELIAN-TREE. The Cornel Tree. F. xlvi.p. .18^,!. 7; 



{^RNELTANS, fA The fruit of the Cornel tree* sonietimeR 
called Cornelian eherriec* which were in some parts the 
country used for urts. £. xlvi. p. 187. 1. 34, 
•^ORNE-MASTER, sl^. An owner of com. E. xxxiv. p. 

«OR^ESPONDEKCft. HOLD> To bear a proportion* cor- 
respond. E. p. 63* 1. II. j, 

CORROBORATE*/./. Strengthened, confirmed. E.xxxix. ^ 
jp. 162, 1. g. 

CORRUFr, v.t. To become corrupt, putrefy. E. xvii. 

P> ^ 1. 34f xxxiv. p. 148, 1.493. * 

COuNff, V. t. To reckou, consider. £. i. pf i, 1. 3, xxxvi. 

CO^N^t Rvi’Ll^' ».*i. *^o*cmtwcigh. C. a. p. 249* 1. la. 
COUNTRY, Belonging to on^s country ; like the l^at. 

/a/riut. mE^viii. p. 74, 1. 6. # e 

COURAGES, s6. Spirits. £. xxix. p. 128, 1. a. 'Courage* 
.'Aynears to have been used at first for any feeling of the 
nmurt Comp. Chaucer, C. T. prol. 2a : 

* In«Southwerk at the TabWd as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canturbury with devout corage.' 

COURSE, OF. E. xi^. p. 99, 1. 14. Hie Lat. translation 
has deatrsu sah, that is, in its mere passage or progress, 
and this seems to R the meani^ of the phrase. 

COUR.SE, OUT OF. Out of okIct. E. xlvi. p. 193, 1. 16. 
OOVERT, adj. Sheltered. E. xlvi. p. 189, 1. 30. 

„ sA Shelter. C. 7. p. 259, 1. 17. 

COY£T> V. t. To desire earnestly. £. xxxv. p. 152, 1. 19. 
CREATURE, rA In the literal sen^ of 'a thing created', 
applied boCh to animate and inanimate objedts. ^ 1£. i. p. 2, 

CRTN^E,^1?A*** A^wl^viS bow. E. ili. p. ‘9, 1. 29. ^ 

CJfOCi/S FEIitN'l/S. By this Bacon apmrently means some- 
thing dl^erentdfrom the plant now known by the name, 
whiM has a purple flower. According to Loudon’s Horius 
BriiUHHictu\ the commoil yellow (^us 'C. luteus) was not 
itUroduced till 1629. -,1^6 C. SMsiatta, which has a yellow 
flower, was introduc<*4l in 1605. Geihrde calls the Crocus 
‘the early flouring wilde S^ron,' and gives two 
kinds C. V. Bore Meo, Yellow SpPin^ S;^i "Ui, and C, V* 
Jfore a/do, White Spring Saffron, which may be those to 
. w^ich Bacon alludes. > 

.CROOK, /. To twist, pervert. ^E. xxiii. p. 96, I. ib, xxvii. 

Opposing, contradi-^ry, E. iii. p. xo, 1. 21. 
CUNNINGLY, Skilfully. E. xxix. p.* 118, K 15, ^ 

CURIOUS, adj. Liteially, careful, with the notion of over 
nicene^ or extreme acctih^acy ; ingenious. E. ix. p. 

14. ’ ^ 

CURIOUS ARTS. Magical arts. The phrase is borrowed 
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Ifota. the Vulgate rendering nf A6s xix. X9. E. 
p. X50, L aA 

CURIOSITtES, si. Nice questions. E ix. p. aq, 1. 21. 
CURIOSITY, si. Elaborate work. E xlvl p. 1. 4. • 

CURIOUSLY, aiiv. Carefully, accurately. £. I p^ l.«$. 
CURRANTLY, adv. Continuously. ' E. xxxi. p. 134, 1. 7. ^ 
CUSTOME, si. Tax, impost £. xix. ]li 80, 1. 33, xxxiu, p. 
X42, 1. 6. ^ 


D. 


DAINTILY, adv. Elegantly. E. i. p. 2, 1. s, xlv. p. 185, 1. 7. 

DAINTY, adj. Elegant £. xxxvii. p. 15&JE4 is. 

DAMMASlN.iA. The Damascene plum, otdaiu^n. I^xlvl. 

DA^'oS^XLi^i^. Damsel. £. xxxviii. p. x6o. 1. 23. SMi 

DANGER, si. To come in danger - to be endangered. 
E. xiii. p. 47, 1. 17. In £. xlvii. p. xps, 1. 7, ‘danger’ is 
used where we should put the adjedtive ; po ’reason’ for 
’reasonable*. 

DECEIVABLE, a^. Deceptive. £. xliv. p. 178, 1. x6. 

DECEIVE, V. t. To defraud, depri%^. E. xlvi. p. S93, 1. 33, 

DECE^’F, adj. becoming, graceful. ^ E. xliii. p. 177, 1. x6, 
xlv. p. 184, 1. x8. 

DECLINATION, si. Decline, declension. E. xxii. p. 94, 1. 
xxix. p. 126, 1. 5. • 

DECLINE, V. i. To turn aside. £. xl. p. 166, I. 30. • 

DEDUCED,/./. Bi^iight down. E. Ivi. p. 227, 1. 7. 

DKEPE, adj. Profound. £. ix. p. 3a, 1. ao. *' 

DEFACE, V. t. To destroy. E. lii. p. 12, f. zo, xvi, p. 66, 1. 27. 


dTo let in, admit. E. xlvi. p. 196, T. 25. 

DELIVERED, /.>. I^et in, adildtted. E. Mvi. jp. 1^, 1. 14. 

DELIVERIES, si. hfeans of escgpe from dimculties. £. 
xix. p. 76, 1. 34. • 

DEN^'P. i. To refdse. £. xlix. p. 202, 1. 16. 

DEPENDAKCES, rA Dependencies. £. xx. p. 85, I. 14, 
xxxvi. p. 155; 1. 17. • 

DEPRAVE, v.t. To misrepresent, diij^iarage. E. xljx..p. 

DEPUTl'll^ si. The Lor8 Lieutenant of Ireland. The wq^d is 
curious, because it is^sed in Adis xix. 38, for the Roman 
proconail. E. xxxix. p. 163, 1. 19. 

DISkIVE, p. /. To turn aside. £. ix. p. 34, iT x. 

„ P. i. To be derived. •C, 9. p. 262, I. 23. • 

DESTITUTE, p. i. To leave destitute. E. xxxiii. p. 143]^^ 

DIET, 7^ /. To take one’s meals. £. xviii. p'. 73, 1. 7. 
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DT 9 FtCIL 19 ESSE, Stubbomneft&o E. kiii. p. ^ 1 , x6. 
digged, Dug. E. xjdii. p. OT, b 32. 

DISABLE, V. t. To damage. £. xlix. p. eoe, 1 . 8. 
DISADVANI'AGEABLE, adj\ Dtsadvantageous. E. xxviii. 

D]^E1?N£, V. /. ‘Ijo cffstmgui^. £. iii. p. 10, 26, xxxvi. 

DIsSlEitNE^SF. To discern. £. xxxvt. p. 155, 1 . 28.' 
DISCOMMODITIES, sh. Disadvantages. £. xxxiii. p. 142 
L 2X. xU. p. 169, 1 . 5. 

DISCONTE^', adj. Discontnnted. £. xv. p. db, 1 . 18 
xhriyiFp. IQQ, 1. aa. * 

DISCONTEI^MBNT, xA DiscontenL £. ix. p. 34, 1 . xfi; 
XV. p. 57, L 12. 

DISCOUkSINGi^^'. Discuraive, rambling. E. i. p. x, 1 . 7. 
DISCOVER, A/.^kTo uncover, disclose. £. v^p. 17, 1 . a?. « 
DISCOVERIE, si. Disclosure. £. vi. p. 19^ 1. 33, xli. p. 


DISPEOPLE, t. To depopulate. E. Ivtii. p. 231, 1 . ao. 
DISPLANT, r%/. To displace. E. xxxiiL p. 139, 1 . 7. 
DISPLEASURE, v. t. To displease. E. xxxvj. p. 154, 1 . 27. 
DISPOSITION, si. Arrangement. E. 1 . p. 304, 1 . 5. 
DISREPUTATION, si. Disrepute. £ xlviii. p. X99, 1 . 32. 
DISSOLVE, V. i. To anAd, used of laws, tike the Llat. dissol^ 
vjsre. E. iii. p. xa, 1 . 9. 

DISTANCE, si. yaxaJke. E. xv. o. 62, 1 . 7. 

DISTASTE, si. Disgust. E. v. p. 17* 1 . 17* 
DISTASTEDj^.i^. Disgi^ed. £. xlix, p. aoa, 1 . 14. 

DIITT, si. TAe#rords {diila) of a song, and hence the song 
' itself.* O. ft. di^d, dUti. £. xxxvii. p. 156, I. 9. 

DIVERS, adj. Different. E. iiL p. 9, L 39, xx. p. 87, 1 . ao. 
DIVERSLY, ad^t. Differently. £. xxix. p. 122, 1 . i. 
DOCTOR, si. Teacher. E. iti. p. 9, 1 . 13, xiii. p. 4% 1 , 9. 
DOCTRINE, si. Teaching. E. iii. 0.13, 1 . aa. a 

DOE, V. i. To t^bik, produce. £ Iviii. p. 233, 1 . 31. 

DOLE, si. PealiuA distribution. E. xxxiv. p. 144, I. 15. 
DOLOR, iA^Pain. E. ii. p. 7, 1 . xa. v • 
DONATIVE, si. A largess, ^ ft of money. £ xv. p. 6a, I. aa, 
xix. p. 81, 1. 3, xxix. p. <29, 1. 35. 

DOUBT, v.i. To fear; like the Lat. duhitars in the later 
wnse. E. xxii. p. 92,*!. aa, xxviii. p> xi6, 1 . z8, l\ui. p, 

DRIMLOW, si. A joke, smart hit. £. xxj?ti. p. 138, 1 . xx. 
DRIVl^, V. t. To coniua ; still used colloquially in thq same 
sense; E. xli. p. x6o, 1 . jx. 

OROJVTH, si. Drought. C. 4. p. Is** 1 - >*• 


£ 


ECCI^TRICICS, si. In the^^lemaic system of astronomy' 
' sun and moon were supposed to move about the earth* 
o in circles ; Imt in order to account for the varying velocity 
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of thdr motion the ear^ was supposed not to he atfdie 
centre of these circles, which were therefore called tcan* 
tries. £. xvii. p. 69, 1. 12. 

EDGE, If, t. To incite, stimulate. E. xli. p. tTi, 1 . 3x. 
EFFKCTUALjrt<(/'. Efficient, effeAive. E. liv. p.6j6, Ipio, 
EFFEMINATE, v,i. To txcoine geminate. E. laiiC 
p. 198, 1. a. '' 

E 1 ACULAT 10 N, sh. A darting forth. E. ix. p. sg, L 13. 
EITHER, /r. Each. E. xxx. p. 133, 1 . 14. 
£IABORAT£,>./. Elaborated. E. xx. p. 83, 1 . 2^. 
ELECTiON, A Choice. r£. xliv. p. 178, 1 . ro, xlviii. p. jgg, 
I. 95. C. 3. p. 250, 1 . 14. f 

ELEGANCY, sh. Elegance. E. xxx*Si. p. 156, 1 . 4, xlv. 

ELlFNC§E^rA Refutations. P. 947, \.jt 
l^MBASE, To make base, deteriorapff i. p. 3. 1 . 99. 
EMBASSAGE, sh. Embassy. E. liii. p. 2i<. 1 . 6. ^ 

EMPLOYD MEN. Fr. emphyis^ which is becomijK^ imtu> 
ralized. £. xviii. p. 73, 1. z8. 

EMULATION, sb. Strife, contention, as in,GaL v. 20, £. 
vii. p. 24, 1. 18. 

ENCREASE, sh. Produce. E. xxxiii. p. 140, 1 . ax. 

END, sh. Intention. £. li. p. 908, p. 30. To the end=iln 
order. E. xxii. p. 03, L 98, xlii.. p. 201, i. 20. >> 
ENDANGER, v. t. To run the risk of. £. xv. p. 61, 1 . 3, 
ENDANGERING, sh. Danger, risk. £. xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 16. 
ENGAGE INTO. To involve m. £. xviii. p. 73, 1 . 29. 
ENGAGEMENT, sh. Oblig^ion. E. xxxix. p. 162, I. 18.. 
ENGINES, sh. Skilfid contrivances, works of art involving 
in^nium or skill. £. xvii. p. 6g, 1. 13. 

ENQUIRE, V. t. Not now used as a transitive verb.' E. xlviii. 


EN^ticl. V. i. To grow rich. E. xxxiv. p. 145, 1 . 28. 
<l^£NSIGNS, sh. Insignia ; we have gone back to the Latin 
word. E. xxix. p. 130, 1 . 7. 

ENSUE, 7'. i. To follow, result. E. xlvVi. p. 198, 1 . 13. 

ENTERlrAiCE, v.t. To insert. E. liii. p. 215,'!. 12. 

KNTKRPRISIM, sh. An adventurer. £./fcl. p- 1 . 22. 

ENTERTAINMENl^ sh, Divemion; .something which with- 
draws attention from the main subjedl. £. xlix. p. 201, 1. 18. 

ENTRANCE, sh. e Used metaphokically of elementary know- 
fedge. w, E, xviiii p. 71, 1 . 4. 

ENTRED XfiAGUE. Formed a league. E. xv. o. 5M 5. 

EPICURE, sh. Epicurean. £. iii. p» 13, 1 . 2. C. v p^ 249, 

l.fS2. 

EPICYCLE, sh. In oridber to account for the apparent motidn 
of the planets, sometimes diredt and sometimes retrograde, 
it was supposed in tne Ptolemaic system of astronomy t^t 
each' blanet moved in a small circle, tne centre of which 
de.scrioed a larger circle •;about the earth. ^ These small 
circles were called epicyc^s. £. xvii. p. 69, 1. ra. *<• - > 

EQUIPOLLENT, oi/J. Equivalent. £. xxxix. p. 169, 1 , 22. ^ 



^ EQIJIVALENT WITH. Eqairalcnt to. C 5- P* «55. 1. *5- 
^ ERE, Before. E. xxxti. p. zjS, 1. 26. 

ERECTING, sb, EsubiUhing. £. xix. p. 75, 1. 17. 

ESFIAti, sb. Spy. E. xlviUj- p. 198, 1. 22. 

E^EATB^ sb. State, condition. £. ix. p. 34, 1. 33, p. 35, 1. 3. 

"'v •xiv. p. ^z, 1. 3, XV, p.*s8, 1. 34, XX. p. 87, I. za, xxit. p. 92, 
I. X6, Ivi. p. 327, l.'fo. 

ESTEEM OF. To esteem, value. E. x. p. 37, 1. 3a 

ESTIVATION, sb, A place of estivation is a summer-house. 
E. xlv. p. 184, 1. az. 

ETHIOPE, sb, Ethiopian. £. zatxvii. p. Z57, 1. 27. * 

EUGH,j* Yew. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1. z;. 

. EVACUATED, >. /to Made void. C. 10. p. 267, 1. z. 

EVERY, /r. Each. E. xv. p. 56, I. zg. C. s* P- aS5. l-'7- 

EVILL-FAVOURED. Bad; literally, bad-looTcing, Trom/«- 
tfour, as auplielb to the features of the fa(to> xxxiza 
- p. 162. 1. 6. 

EXAi^TION, sb. Tyrwhitt’s note on the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue (Chaucer, C. 7*. 1. 6284), explains this word : *( In 
the old astrqjpgy, a pknet was said to be in its exaltniwu^ 
when it was in that sign of the zodi.ic, in which it was sup- 
posed to exert its .strongest influence. The opposite sign 
was called its dejeiiioH, a.s in that it was supposed to be 
weakest*'* £. xxxix. p^zba, 1. 13. 

• ^ EXCEEDING, adv* Exceedingly. F.. xxxix. p. 164, 1. 6. 

EXCEPl', V. i. To malait exception. , E. viii. p. 26, 1. 31. 

EXCUSATION, sb. Excuse. E.‘xxv. p. 102, 1. a6, liv. 

• A. 3X8, 1. 3. 

EXERCISED, A Pradlised, trained. E, xl. p. 166, 1. 34. 

I£XHAUj^, p.J^. Exhausted. E. viii. p. 37, 1. 34, Iviii. 

Exfe(?f, v.^. {To wait for. E. xxxiv. Z46, 1. 14. 

EXPERIENCE, PUT IN. Experienced. E. xxxfli; p. 141, 
1. z8. 

EXTENUATE, «/. To weaken. C. 7. p. 259, 1 6. 

PIXTERNE, ndj. External. E. xlii. p. 174. .to. C. 8. 

£X'fkEM2^ tuAr,i, Extremelyi' E. xxxvii. p.'^s6» !■ *o» *1*^. 
p. 178, 1. 21. 


F. •* 

FACILE, Easily twayed, fickle. E. viii. p. 27,*!. 1^. 

TAClhfTV, sb. Fickleness. E. xi. p. 42, 1. 21, lii. p. 2ti,,4. 24. 
FACULTY, sb. Ability. E, xxx. p. -^3, 1, 17. 

FAINE, adj\ Glad, and by a cunotts change of meaning, 
compelled. E. xix. p. 80, 1. la. 

FATNK^^w. Gladly. E. xi. p. 4<^ I. s- . 

FAINED, mit. Fidhtious. E. iixxiv. p. 144, 1. 17. 

FAAN’%. V. i. To decay, become f(Nble, and hence metaphori* 
• cally, to lose confidence. E. xvi. p. 65, 1. 13. 
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FAIRS, Handsomely. £. vi. p. si, I. 37, lvi. 'p.,<fe3S, , 

L II. 

FAIRIil. Handeome. E. ntv. p. 53, 1 . t 6, xxiL p. 95, 1 . 34, 
xlv. p. x8s, L as. 

FALL, V.I. To chance^ hamn. ^ xiv. p. 53, L is* 
FAT.LAX^, sA Fallacies. P. 2^, I. 3. ^ 

FALL UPON. To come to. £. xlvii. p. xg6, L 13. 

FAME, gi. Rewtatioti. £. vi. p. as, 1 . ix. Rumour. £. xv. 

_p. 55, 1. s« F. p. 340, L 17. 

FARE, V. i. To happen. £. xvi. p. 65, 1 . x6. 

FASCEi', tfi. A facet, or li^Jtle fece. £. hr. p. aao, 1 . a. 
fashion; sd. Habit. £. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . 31. o 
FAST, oiij. Firm. £. xv. p. 63, 1 . a.'* 'J'enacioit.s E. xlvi. 

‘ p. t88, 1. 14. 

FAST, adv. Close. £. xiv. p. 53, 1 . 7* , 

FASTER, aiv. Closer. E. xv. p. 5A I- 
FAVOUR, xA Face, countenance. E. xxvii. p. 1^, 1 . 14, 
xliti. p. X76, 1 . 17. ^ 

FEARES, xA Objedls of fear. £. xv. p. 58, 1 . 8 . 

FEARFUL, adj. Timid. E. xxix. p. 119^ 1 . aa, xxxi. p. 134, 

FEARfuiSES^E,^ 5 A' %*imidity. £. vi. p. ax, 1. IX. 
FELICITY, gb. Good fortune. E v. p. 17, 1 . x6, xl. p 166^ 

1. a8, xliii. p. 177, 1. 10, lv« p asr^ 1. it. 

FELLOW, gb. Companion. £. ix. p. 31, 1 . 19. 

FETCH ABOUT, v. i. ^ To go abou '. E. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 5. 
FETCHING, gb. Striking. E Iviti. p. 237, 1 . 14. 

FIFT, a^. Fifth. E. xvl p. 64, 1 . aa 
FLAGGEs, gb. The Yellow Iris. E. xlvi, p. x86, 1 . 19. 
FLASH, gb. A .sudden blaze; hence, with suddenly as the 
prominent idc:i, an instant E. xxix. p. 126, 1 . 3> 

FLASHY, adj. Tanteless. £. 1 . a aoc, 1 . 15. 

FLOS AFF/CANUS, gb. The African marigold. E. xlvi. 

^ p. 187, 1. 31 . 

FLOUT, gb. A jest, taunt. £. xxxii. p. Z3C, 1 . iz. 

FLOWER D£ LICES, gb. Fleur de oriri.s. £. xlvi. p. 

187, loio. - * ^ 

FLUX, gb. Fmchiation. £. 1 'lii. p. 331, U z6. 

FLY, V. t. To fly at,‘ attack. F. d, 240, 1 . 1. 

FOLLOWING, rf. Sedl. E. iii.> to, 1 . 13. 

FON.D, FoaMsh. £, xxvii. pi xia, 1 . 21. 

FOOTPA^, gb. /. dais or nusedplatform for a chair of state. 

FOREC^cTl^il?G, j 

, v. i. To provide. E. xv. p. 59, 1 . 8, xlv. p. 184, 


, jfr. /. Preconceiving. C. 8. p. adot 


e.: 

FORMALIST, gb. A formal pen 


. xxii. p. 93, 1. aa. 

1 person. £. jfttvi. p 104, 1. la.' 

FORTH OF. Forth from, t, E. xxxv. p. 150, A 13. 
oFORWARDS, Mfy'. Forwa.'d. £. xviii. p. 74, L 4. . . 

FOWLS, zA A bird of any kind. E. xiii. p. 4A t 4, xlv p. x8i. 
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iWLER, A bitrd-i^tcher. E. xxxiii. p. im , I 8. 


3 ^WL 


^ OUT OF. in disorder. £. xv. p. 56, 1. s6. 

, si, Fridlianr. E. xlvi. p. 187, U 3^^ 


Mrx&TTBLLAR/A, ^ 

S IARLY, adj. Friarlike, monasttc. E. xxxiv. p. 145, 1. 9. 
OWED,/./ Confrcmted. £. xv. p. 1. 9. 

OWARD, adj, Cr^, perverse. E. viii. p. 97, 1. 31, xxiv. 
p. XO& 1. 4, xlvi9p. 1. 6. I 

FROWARDEST, adj. Most perverse. E. Ivii. p. 930, 1 . 19. . 
FROWARDNESSE, sb. Perversity. E. xiii. p. 49, 1. ». 
FUME, tb. Smoke, steam; hence, an empty lancv. E. xv. 

p. 58, L 19, Iviii, p. 933, 1. 6 .% * 

FUKN#TURE,rA Trappings, harness. E. xxxeii. p. 158, 1 .m> 
FUTILE, l^ilkative. £. vi. “ ‘ 


. vi. p. 90 , I. II, XX. p. ^ i. 97. 


OAXmNG,ni/A Going! 
GAraARD.rA A lively 


xivt. p. 


* 0., 

Going hither and thithen £. ix. p. 30, 1. ex. 
A lively French dance. E. xxxii. p. 137, 1. 95. 
GALLO-GRjECIA. Galatia. E. Iviii. p. 935, 1. 19. 

GARN ISH ED, / /. Ornamented. £. xl v. n. 185, 1. 18. 
GAUDERIE, so. Finery. £. xxix. p. 129, 1. 99. 
GEMINATION, xA A doubling. C. 8. p. 960, 1. 4. 
GERMANDER, sb. Thucrtum Chamadrys. E. 
x86, 1. 19. 

GTNGLES, sh. Rattl*. £. xxxiii. p 142, 1. 98. 
GINNITING, sh. An early apple.” E. xlvi. p 187, 1. 28. 
GLOBE, d>, A crowd, gathe^ round any thing. E. xi. 

GLORIOUSi'fu^'. Ostentatious. E. xxxiv. p. 148, 1. xo, 
xlviii! p, 198, 1. 15, liv. p. 9f6, 1. B. 

GLORY, rA Ostentation, display. E.*ix. p. ^ J. 17, liv.p. 
217, 1. 12, Ivi. p. 994, 1. 31. Lustre, xxxvii. p. 157, 1. xp 
p. 158,1. 8. 5 

GO ABOUT, v¥u To endeavour. C. 1. p 947, 1. ta • 
GOE NEAKE. '!Bhe phrase *go near to’, followed by a verb, 
would ndw be replaced by an adverb, nearly# or almost. 
£. viii.p 9^. 5. »» * 

GOING ABOUT, sb. Endeavour. E, xv. p. 55, 1. es.. 
GOING $ORTH, sb. Ah outlet, exit E. xlvi. p. 189, 1. 14. 
GOINGS, sb. Moveme»%. E. L p. 3, l.aga j. 

GOODLY, adj. Fine, handsome. Ei xxxmi.,^. 15^. 13 
xla. P - 18*1 1* 28. • ^ , 

G05*1®K //. E. U. p. 34, 1. 99, xv. p 59, 1. 97. , 

GRACING, xA ContplimenL £. Ivi. p. 225, 1. 10. # 

GRACIOUS, ad/\ Graceful. £. kliu. p 17^ 1. 18, liv. p 
A8, 1. 3. - 

GRECIA, sb. Greece. E. xxix. p.%7, 1 ad 
GRECIANS, xA ' Greeks. E. j. p. 1, 1. i6j xiii. p. 47, t. 3* 


Comp. Joel iti. 6; Acts vi. 1. 

Ground. E.*xli. p 171, 1. 3. 

OROSSE, IlJ. * In the t^ross^r mass. E. Iviii. p. 233, 


p. 914, h 9X. 

GRADED, // 



GROTTA, ti, GrotM. E. xlv. p: 184, 1. 2t. ■ 

GROUNDED, >.>. Founded, wdl founded. £. ai. p. ^ 

ORd^?iDS,‘ S. ^^Soill’ E. xIt. p. r8o, I. 83. 

GROW BEHINDE, Vti. To get in arrear. C. xa£V|^>'a^5, 
1, 11. , u 

GROWEN, Grown. E. xxix. p. teS, 1. 2x, xxx. p. 133,' 

GKO^NG SILKS. Vegetable Silk, the produce of Bm- 
C^ba^ the silk<cotton tree of S. America. £. xxxiii. 
p. 14X, 1. t8. 


mVBILITAT’OK, sb. Training. ’E. xxiC p.. 25, 1. oa. 

HALFE LIGHTS, AT. By twilight The Lat has tdk 
in crePuKuio. £. vt. n. z8, 1. 30. 

‘HALFES, Halves. £. xxvu. p. 110, 1. 31. 

HAND, AT A DEARE. At a great price. £. yxv. p. loa^ 

„ AT EVEN. To come at even hand with another is ft) 
be even with him. E. ix. p. 30; I, 12. 

„ OF EVEN. Equally balanced. North’s p. 99^ 
‘'The battell was a.s yet of ened hand." E. xx'.iii, p. 116, 

HANDLE, V, 'i. To treaty which is its.lf the Lat traflare^ to 
handle. E* ix. p. 30, 1. 2, p. 34, 1. 19. 

HANDY-CRAFTS-MEN, sb* Artisans. E. xxix. p. 125 , 1 n. 

HANDY-WORK, sb. Workmanship, mani^^ure. K xlvi. 
p, x86, 1. 5. Comp. Ps. xix. 1. 

HANGED, >./. Hi^qg with Utjpestry. E. xlv. p. 185, 1. 7. 

HAP, r/. /. To happen. £. Ivlii. p, 232, 1. 5. ' 

HARDEST, adj. Hardiest. E. Tviii; p. 236, 1. 1. 

tIARDV, o^'. Bold. £. xxvii. p. xxo, 1. 13. 

HARMEFULL, adj. Hurtful, pernicious. E. vii. p. 24, 1. 9, 
xxxvi. p. 155, 1. 12. 

HEALTH?, sb, /.Toasts. E. xviu. p. 73, 1. 26. ‘ 

HEARKEN, v,f. To, get infoMination, ascertain. <E. xxxiii. 

he^gtS, 'sty Height E, xiv. p*%3, 1. 5. 

HELPS, sb. Aids. «E. xi. p. 4*. I- 

HEkBA^ l^^ARIA, sb. The Grape-Hyacinth. E. tlvi, 

HElfoiVALL, adj. Heroic. E. v. p. ‘x7, 1. 7, ix. p. 30^ 1^ 33, 
xxiiii. p. X39, I. 2. 

HERSELlKE, adj, Fiftiereal. E. v. p. X7, L 13. 

HIACYNTHUS 0RI^,NTAL1S, sb. The garden hyabinth 
fronk the Levant in 1596. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1,, 2. 


HiifERUSKLEM, sb. Jerusalem. E. xxxiii.' p. 140, 1. x8. 
HIRELINGS, sb. Hired senntits. E. xxix. p. r. 2, 1. 34. 
HIS, pr. Its. E. xxxvi. p. X53, 1. 4. Used for the g'.nitT’S 
, case* £. xix. p. 78, L 23, xxix. p. 128, 1. 16. 
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HITHEK Nearer. £. xlvi. p. 190, 1. aS. 

HOLD, V. rea. To adhere. C. x. p. 348, Kg. 

HOLD VWITH. To agree with. E. xv. p. 63, 1. 10. 
HOLPEN, >./. Helped. E. xx. p. 8$, 1. x8, xxiv. p. ioo» 
x4«xxix. p. 118, f, 8. Comp. Dan. xi. 34. 

HiJLY day, 9 b, A haiftt*s day. C. 9. p. 250, 1. a. 

HOME, TO KEEP# To keep at home. £• ix. p. 30, i. aa. 
HONESTER, More honest. E xlvikp. 196, 1. s*;. 
HONNY-SUCKLE, FRENCH, 9 b, Hedysarum Corma- 
riwn, formerly called the hatchet vetch. £. xlvi. p 187, 

HONCyl^ABLEST, adj. Most\onourable. E. ecxxii. p. 136, 
1. 10. M 

HORTATIVES, f" Exhortations. E. viiL p. 37. 1. 17. 
HOWSOEVER, Although. E. i. p. a, 1. 24. 

HUM AN ITY^^^Jfuman nature. E.ocxvii. PA107, 1. 13- • 
HUMOUROUS, Fanciful. E. viii. p. 27,1. 3. 
HUNDRED, adj. Hundredth. £. xxix. p. xaa, I 15. 
HUSRIND, V. t. To farm, cultivate. E. xli. p. 169, 1 . 12. 

„ sb. An economist. £. Iv. p. 2x9, 1. x8. 
HUSBAN'DINC^, sb. Cultivation. E. xv. p. 59, 1. 5. 


lADE, v.t To over-drive; and, metaphorically, to pursue a 
• subjedt of conversation to weariness, £. xxxii. p, 136, 1. 19. 
lEOPARDY, 4 ,Risk, peril. C. 5. P- *56, 1- 6. 

. ILL, adj% Bad. £. xlv. p. iSc^l. 7. 


. ILL, adi% Bad. £. xlv. p. 18 
imagery, sb. Devices or £ 


sculpture. H. xxvii. p. ixi, 1. 34. tjomp. Ez. is, 
Ecclus. xxxviii. 27. 

TMBASE, V. t. To make base, degrade. E. x, p. 38, 1 . 30.. 
IMBOSMENTS,*^ Projections in architedture. £. xlvi. 

IM^\I?T>o.Hw 7. To communicate. E. xx^. 8S,^. 7. 
IMPERTkNENCffiS, sb, 1 hftigs not l^longing to a question, 
irrelevant. £. viii. p. 2^ 1. 14. 

•nVf. 0.^ 


in i^ajMStry, 
14. Comp. 


[vi. p. 224, 1. 26. 
tvi. p. los, 1. 


IMPERTINENCY, rA Irrelevance. E. Ivi. p. 224, 1. 26. 
IMPERTINENT, adj. frrelcvant E. xivi. p. X05, 1. Jh 
IMPORT, v.t. To be of importance, it. xxi!> 120^ 1. X5, 

IMPPHTUn£ adj, importunate. E. >*■ P- 3S» xo,^lviii. 

p. loff; 1. s. • 

IMPOSE UPON. I'o lay a restraint upon. E. i. p. x, 1. X3. 
IMPOSTUMATION, sb, A tumor. ^ xv. 6t. 1. 4- 
IMPRINTING./^. Iiimressive. Elii. p. 211, 1.42. « 

IMPROPRIATE, V. t To apj^priate. E. xxix. p. 130, 1. 3. 
IN, Fhto. E. i. p. x, 1. n^., 

Itf^IMRD. On guard. E. xxii. p. 94, 1. 31. 
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IN THAT. Li 1 » lihe Lat. in ee qtwU £. ix. p. 3x, 1. 1 . ij< 
INBOWfiD WINDOWES. Bow-window«, or foy^Mrindows. 
£. xlv. p. i84i L s. 

INCENSED. /./. Burnt. £. v. p. zy, 1. 26. 


INCUR. V. t. * To incur into the note of others* is to come 
under others' observation. E. ix. p. 31. 1 . >5. 

INDIFl^RENCY, sit. Indifferentie. E. xx. p. 87. 1 . 16. 

INDIFFERENT, adj. Impaz^. E. vi. p. so^ 1 . 36^ zdv. 
p. jx, XX. p. S7, 1 . z5. li. p. 907. 1 . 14. e 

INDIGNITY, sh. An unwomy adl. Ej^xi. p. 39. 1 . tz. 

INFAMED, p.p. Branded witzi infamy. £. xix. p. 78, L 18. 

INFANTERY, sb. Infantry. E. xxix. p. JW* !• i6- 

MFLUENOCCS, sb. K trace of the oldilelv:^ in the j>ower 
exercised by the stars over human destiny lingefk in this 
word. Comp. Job xxxviii. 31. £. ix. p. 99. l.,.7.T7,lviii. 

INI^&R^UNATE, adj. Unfortunate. E. iv.,,p. 15. 1 . 3^ xl. 
p. 1^, 1. 6. 

INGAGED, p.p. Set fast. E< xxxix. p. 163, 1. 34. , 

INGROSSING, sb. Monopoly. £. xv. p. 60, 1 . la. 

INORDINATE, adj ^Irregular, ungovernable. t£. x^ p. 36, 

INQUISITlJi^*, ^ Livestigationitt E. xxx. p. 13a, 1. pf 

INSOLENCIE. sb. Insolence. £. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 5, xv. 

INSPIRE , V. t. To breathe in. £. i. p. jh 

INTELLIGENCE, sb. Understanding. E. xiviii. p 198, 1 . 13. , 
To have inielli^nee = toAJiave an understanduig, agree. ' 
£• X. p. 37, 1 . 13. ' ( 

INTEND, V. t. To aim at. strive after. E. xxix. p. zas, 1. 3 Z. 

INTENTION, sb. Endeavour. E. xxix. p. 125, 1. 39. 

INTERESSED, /./. Interested; the old (form of the word. 

INTERufcS,^®.?.^' To mix up togedier, insert. S. xi. p. 41, 

INT E^LOC^T^oiir sb. A speaking between d&erent per- 
sons, alternato speaking, cuif^^rsation. E. i^ipcii. p> 138^ 

INtkSvigmENTv Intervening. E. Ivi. p. 227, 1 . 4. 


Interior. £. xliv. p. 184. 1. 14. Hi^ce, secret. ^ 
xxvi. p. 105, 1. a6. • 

lOY, v.L Td rejoiceS £. xxvii. p. zxo, 1. 33. 

IRRITATE, V. t. To provoke. £. lii. p.*2X4, 1. 3a' 
ITERATE, V. t. To repeat.ci E. xxv. p xoa, 1. <30. 

> ITERATION, sb. Repetition. E. xxv. p 102, 1. 
p. 266, 1. 18. 
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iq^T, » XV. 5$, I. 98. 

,i A tilt, tottroamem. £. xxxvii. p. X58, 1. 7. 


K. 


K)nD£. s6. Mannilr. £. xli. p. xvx, 1. 33. 

KINSFOLKS, s6. Relatives. £. viu p. 24, 1. aa, ix. p. 31, 1. xg^ 
KNAP, xA A knolL £. xlv. p. z8e, 1. 12. 

KNEE TIMBER, sd. CrookM timber. £. xiii. p. ^ 28. 

KNIT, V. t. To fasten, £. *v.«. 58, 1. 25. • 

KNOWl^DGE OF. TO TAKE. To take c^izance uf, 
observe. E. xi^p p. 48, 1. x8. 


LAIiSQijIp, //• Possessed of landed property. C. 5. p. 254, 

1. II, 

LAUDATIVE, sb. F.ulogies, panegyrics. £. xxix, p. 129, 

1 . zg. « 

LAY, V. i. To lie. E. xxxviiL p. t6o, 1. ar. 

LEAD-MAN, sh. An owner of lead mines. £. xxxiv. p. 146, 

1. 7. • $ 

LE^DS, sh. A leaded roof; used by Bacon in the singular. 

E. xlv. p. 182, 1, 20. • j 

LEARNINGS, sb. Sciences. E hi. p. 13, 1. 23. 

LEiESE, V. /. To lose, cause the loss of. E. xtx. p. 80, 1. 26, 
xxix. _p. axxi, u. Z34, 1. 5, xxxiii. p. Z39, 1. ii. 

LEGEN^ sb. See note. £. xvL p. 64, 1 2. 

‘LELACI^, sb. Lilac. £. xlvf. p. 187,2 x6. 

LET, V. i. To Mnder. £. xlvi. p. 190, T a8. 

LEYITY, sb. Lightness, fickleness. E. ix. p. 31, 1. 12. 

LIFT, sb. The step of a horse. £. xxv. p. zoi, 1. 9. 

LIGHT, v,i. Td happen, turn out. £. Jdiii. p. 177, 1. 25. 

„ adj. SligM} unimportant. £. iii. p. 9, 1. aj' 
LIGHTLV, Easily. E. li. p. 208, 1. 24a # 

LIGHTSOME, adj. Light. «. v. p.,X7, l.'aa, xlv. p. 181. 

I. x8. ^ 

LIKE, adjp Likely. £. xx. p. 86, 1. j, xxX. p. 93, 1. 24, xlvii. 
p. 95, r 17^ xlix. p. 1. 2. C. 1.^ 2^, I. 2,«|JHlad 
like s was likely. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 . 3. * a • 

LIKE XO. Like. £. ix. p. 34, 1. 20^ xiii. p, 49, 1, 28. 

LIKE UNTO. E. iii.<|i. «. t J6. • 

ULlXm^^CONVALLlUM. The li^ of the valley. Bk xlvi. 

Li« a<fv. Vividly. E.v.p. 17,^1. * 

LIVING. rA Property. £. xlv. p. z^l. 9. 0.5.0.254,1.0. 
LOADING, adj. *Laden, burdened. *To be on tne loading 
^art* is • agjlrevate. E. mti. p. 49, 1. 19. Comp, bshold- 
sta beholden. * * 

.LODGING, sb. Sleeping apartment. E. xlv. p. 184, I. aS. 

BB2 
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LOOSES^ si. Properly the letting 1 *^ an airovr Aom<^e 
string; hence applied to the adl of discharging any business. 
The T^tin has exiitts. It is apparently us^ in the same 
sense as “deliveries” in Essay xfx. £. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 35^ 
LOT, si. A spell, like Fr. sort. E. ix. p. 33, 1 . 3a. ^The pus- 
tom allud^ to by Bacon is iihrstr^d by the followb.g 
passage from Thrupp; s A ugiffSnjtv^ Homst p* {N'etes 
and Queries^ 3rd S. ti. p. 116} : Diseases of whicn nothing 
was understood, such as epil^y or insanitv. were supposed 
to af se from the influence of demons, and were dealt with 
acco^naly. The Anglt^Saxons had a notion, common to 
many n£ons, that evil spirits could not be conjrtfed out of 
one man tinless they were conjured 6tto another, or into 
something else. The disease was, therefore, commonly 
charmed into a stick, and the stick thnma into a high-way : 
^ that it mifht be efFedlually separated t&mdie suf&rer. It 
was supposed that the disease, or evil spirit, wonid enter 
into the first person who picked it up." as 

LUCRE, sb. Gain. £. xvii. p. 69, 1 . 23. 

LURCH, V. t. Til absorb ; literally to gulp doam, from a bled. 
Lat. ward lurcart,- to swallow food greedilv. £. xlv. p 
i8z, 1 . 6. 'To Lurcht deuuur, or eate greedily. Ingurgilo.’ 
Baret, Akfearie. 

LUTE, sb. A stringed instrume^ of music, resembling the 
modem guitar. E. xxix. p. 118, 1 . 5. ^ 

*■ 


MAONIFIE, V. t. To make great or finportbnt. E. xiii. p. ^8. 
^ 1 . 15. Comp. Josh. iii. 7, Job vii. 17. 

* MAINE, adj. Great, important. £. vi. p, sz, I. iz. 

MAINE, sb. The important part E. xxii.'b- 95 > I* > 3 - 
MAINLY, adv. Forcibly, vigorously. E. xv. p. s6> I. 30, 
xxxivfm. 14& 1. 18. * * 

MAlNTAINEf v. t. ^ To bup|k)rt, upholder E. xiarii. p. Z09, 
1. a8. * 

MAKE FOR. To be for the aav^uge of. £«■ p. x, 1 . 19, 
/vi. p. 65, 1 . 9,*xxix. p. 128, I. C 
MAKE •To proceed. E, xli. p. 169, I, a. 

MALIGNE, adj. Malignant £. xv. p. 6z, 1 . 4, {ixxvi. p. 

MA^A6%, v.^. A term of horsemanship: literally R> make a 
^ horse obey the hanrf, and so to handle generally. £. vi.*p. 

E. xlii. ^ ZM, 1 . z(. 

ANNBR, sb. Kinds ; used as a plural. £. Iviii. p. 234, 1 . 28. 
MARISH, adj. Marshy. Eb xxxiii. p. 142’! I. -At. 

'MARRE, v.i. To spoil. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1 . 14, xxxw. p. 0^, 

, 1 - * 5 - . • 
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.. iWLRVELLED, /./. ..Wondered at E. xUv. p. 179, 1. #5. 
MASTERIES, TO TRY. To contend for mastery or superi< 
ori^. E. xix. p. 77, 1. 3. 

MASTERY, *i. Superiority. £. xxx. p. 113, 1. 6. 

MATEak'' Literally, to stupefy or deaden ; hence to over. 
• power jFr. iL p. ^ J. Sfjy- P- 58* 7* 

MATERlALL, 


1 ^. i<M, 1.^30. 


MEANE, adj, 
MEAT.iA Ec 
ofreringoftr 
UEKl^,at/j. Alii 


L, a/(jy Matter of fadt E. xxv.’i , „ 

MATTER, s 6 . Used like the Lat. materia in tne literal sense 
of fuel ; hence, cause generally. £. xix. p. 77, I. 5, xv. 

UPON THE. On 4e whole. E. xliv. p.»i79, 1. n. 

MEANl^ xA Means. £. fix. p. 77, 1. 14, xlic. p. sox, 1. 9. 
Medium, instnapent £. xlix. p. 203, 1. 4. In a tneanc > 
moderately. E. v. p. 17, 1. 4. 

PAXTi> Humbfe, inferior. E. xv. p. w, 1. 24. 

^pf all kinds, not exclusively iwsh. The m^i 
ews had no JieeA in it. E. xxfiii. p. 140, 1. 23. 
isolate. E. xxvii. p. 107, 1. 7. Comp. Shak's. 
'M 7 ef yen. iii. 2 : 

* 1 haife engaged myself to a dear friend. 

Engaged my friend to his mere enemy.* 

MEERELY, adv. Absolutely. E. Iviii. p. 231, 1. ao. 

MEERE STONE, rA A^undary stone ; from A.-S. gemsere, 
a boundary E. Ivi. p. aaa, 1. 15. 

MELIORITTE, jrA %periority. C. r. p. 248, 1. 10. 

MELO-COTONE, tA. A kind of pAach. K. xlvi.p. 187,1.33. 

h^JEN OF WARRE, si. Warriors, soldiers. E. xix. p. 77, 

MERC^i&?SW,^k Trade. E. xH. p. 170, 1. 2. 

MERCt^Y ROD, si. The caduceus or rod twined with 
serpents wi\)i which Hermes is repiesented. E. iii. p. 13, 
1. 24. 

^MEWj V./. To moult or shed the fea^rs. Fr. muer. £« 
xxix. p. iai,d. 20. 

MEZERION, si, ^aphne Jlfezerettm, called also by Gcrarde 
Dutch Mezereon, or Germane Olive Spurg^ E. xlvi. 

MI^DE^T, si. *Midst. E. m. p. 24,4. 6^ sdv. p. 182, 1, ii. 

mUTA^adj. Militar;# E. liv. p. 2zj^ 1. 10. 

MILITIATx^. An armed force, army. E. xxix. p. zai. 1. 39. 

MILKEN WAY, si. The Milky Way/ E. xl.m. 5- 

MINDE, si. Intention. E. xiii. p. 50, L 9* ^ 

MINISTERS, si. Attendants. £. Ivi. p. 235, 1. 38. 

MINTMAN, si. One skilled in coinage. E. xx. p 1. 26. 

* Hee that thinketh Spaine, to b^some great ouemfltch % 
this Estate, asiiisted as it is, and may be, is no goOd Min^ 
man ; But takes greatnesse of Kitf domes according to their 
Bullle and Currency, and not after their intrinsigue Value/ 
Bacon, tomfAing a^Varre witA Spaine, p. 2, ed. 


«a xte 
. MISLAI 


lER, si. . One who misplaces. £. Ivi. p. 222, 1. 15. 
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MTSLIKE^isr./. To4i$Uke. l^,xlu p. X73, h Iff* 

MODELLf PUw* E. iii. p. 10^ 1. 33. 

MOILE, V. i. To labour. £. xxxtii.jp* 141, 1. ^4. 

MONETH* s 6 . Month ; A*-S. M4xul^. E. xtyi. p. tB6* 1. ix. 
MONEYESy fA Sums of money. E xli. p. X7ay 1. «. 
MONOCITLOS. sB. a one-eyed peiton. C. xo. p. 964, I* 
MORE, ad/. Greater. £. xfiii. p. 177* 3. 

MORRIS DAUNCEy ff3. A dance formerly common in 
England on festival days, and especially on May Day, uoA 
not yet entirely out of use. The n^e appears to indicate 
that 4 t was borrowed from the Moriscos or Moors, but no- 

i_ 1 

E. vil.^p. 93, 1>^4> XX. p. w, 1. 26, 


thing is bnoMTU of its ori 
MOST, adj. Greatest. 

xxxvii. p. 157, 1. 18. 
MOTION, iB. Impulse* 


Emotion, xiv. 

% 

ii.p.'ga, J,*l|6y xxvii. 


X; p. 38, I. Ij 

p. 5a, 1. 32* Movement, xliii. p. 176, 

MOtJGHT. ^ight. E. XV. p. 6x, 1. s» 

MO&NT^* ri.'® Mound. E. xlvi. p. ipr, 1. ix. ^ 

MOVE, V. t. To excite. E. iii. p> Qi 1* 30. „ , 

MOWEN, p.p. Mown. £. xv. p. 50, 1. xo. * 
MULTIPLICATION UPON. E. xxxix. p. 164, 1. X4. 
MUNITE, V. t. To fortify. E. iii. p. xe, 1. 9. 

MURTHER, V. i. To murder. E iii. p. 13, 1. X4» 

MUSKE MELON, *B. The common melon, called also by 
Parkinson and Gerarde, Million. xlvi. p. 187, 1. 31. 

M USK E-ROSE, rA Rtda moschata. E. xlm. p. x88, l. '24. 
MUSTER, V. <• To count. C. 5. p. 953, 1. 9* . 

MYSTERY, sh, A hidden meaning, known only to the ini- 
tiated. E v. p. x<5i !• x8. * ■* 


* N. 

NAME, xA Remitation. £. vi. p. 19, 1. xo. 

NATURALL, my. Native. ^ xxnc. p. X24, 1. 2s. ^ 
NATURES, sb. Kindi. E. xiv. p. x8o, 1. 23, xlvi. p. 187, 1, ii. 
NAUGHT, adj. ^ad. £. xxxiv.lb. 146, 1. a8, lii.j9. 913, 1. 4. 
NE AILING, Place for builoLig nests. E.»vi. p. 194, 

NEED^, Of necessity ; A. S. netuUs the gen. ^ neddf 

need. £. ix. p. 30, 1. 17, xii. p. 46, L 4, xxiii. p. 96,^ 2x. ^ 
NEE^ UNTO. E. xv. p. 63, 1. i. ^ ' 

~|E£kNES, xA Intimacy. C. 7. p. 959, 1. 94. 
NEGLECTING, a 4 j. Negligent. E. iv. p. 15, 1. 14. 


JIEERNES.xA Intimi 

Neglecting, «(f; 

NEIGH BOUSa adj. I^fcigh^iring. E. xxix. p. xeS, 1. xa 
NjSPHEWy xA A grandson. E. xxix. p. x«o, 1. 9. * 
NEVER A. E* 3dii. p, 49, 1. xxii. pi^s, 1. 93,^xxii. p. X38 
^ 1. IX, xliii. p. X77, 1. X4. • mm* 

NEWELL, xA **A pillar of stone or wood, wht^re tne steps 
tendinate in a winding staircase." Kennett,*MS. Lansd. 
X033, quoted in Hailiweirs DiSl. E xIt.^. xBa, 1. 33.1 • 
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^liWrES, t&. Used as a plural, £. xV. p, 54, t. 14. 

NEW MEN, s6* Like the Lat. uavi komiftett men who have 
acquired rank. We are oUiged to resort to the Fr. 
Mrvmu to express dih.* £. tx. p. 30, 1 . 95. 

NT^E, Scrupulotts.^ E. xxtx. p. 133, 1 . 30, xxxvii. 

N^CEl^ESSE, sh, ftistidiousness. £. ii. p. 6, 1. 16. , 
NOBLESSE, tA. Nobility. E. xv. p. 6o,X k$. 

NOTABLE, adj. Remarkable. E. liii. p. 215, 1 . 3. 
NOTABLY, iuiv, b^f^ousiy, remarkably. £. xv. p. de, 1 . 3, 
xxix. p. Z9X, 1. 39. e e 

NOTE, Observation. E. ix. p. 31, i. 35. •Information. 
E. xlix. p. 909 , L34. 

NOTHING NEARK. E. xxi. p. 89, 1 . 18. 

,, WORTH. C. 10. p. 965, 1 . 13. 
NOvELTIES^j\^Innovations. £. xvii. p. 60^!. 95. ^ 

NOURIS||> c'* (• io receive nourishment. E. Ax. p. 80, 1. 34. 


O. 


OBIECTi^,/. E^sed. C. 5. p. 954, 1 . 8. 

ORLIGEiT, /.>. Bound? E. xx. p. 83, 1 . 7. 

OBNOXIOUS TO. Exposed to, under the influence of; and 


hence, submissive, complaisant. § £. xx. p. 


OBTAINS, v.t, 1 o attain : toga 


to gain a cause in law. E. 1 


1. 9, Ivi. p. 09 ^ !• 13 - 

' OES, sfi.^ Round bright spots. E. xxxvii. p. 1^7, 1 . 17. Used 
by Shakspere of the stars (flfirV/. N'^Dr* in. 2} : 


Fair Helena, that more eng'lds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 


OF. E. vi. p. 19. ^10, 1 . 99, 1, 9, xvii. a 69, 1. 2?, xix. p.>9, 
1. 31, cxw p. 109, 1. aL, ■■ p. 109, 1. 3L xxx.jp. 131, 1. 3, 
xxxv^ p. 151, J. 3*. llfP. Ip8» »• 29» jiii;, fk *»4»V* ** P* 3: 
p. 94^ 1. 94. In all these passaged of would be replaced 
m lu^em usan by o#ier preposition^ which the reader 
will edRly supply. Ima partitive sense, E. xxxiii^. 142, 
1. 39, xvi. p. 6s, 1. 18. Of either side.^^. xlvi^. iS^I I. 29. 
OiLlong. £. Ivi. p. 294, L ^ Of purposes ix. p. 33, 
!• Of the oth^- side. C. 9. p. 240. 1. la 
OFFEm,%r^. An attempt. C. xo. p. 266. 1. x6. * 

‘OF^ICIOU.S, adj. Ready to serv^ like the Lat. ojmasutl 
nAt in a bad sense. F.. xivUL p. 199, 1. 37. * 

OFT, adv. Often. C. 1. p. 348, 1. gps. p. 246, 1. 18. E. ii, 

‘ p. 6,*l. 21, viii* p. 97, 1. 37, xxxiii. p. 143, 1. 33. ^ • 

OPINIONi^A Reputation. xxvi. p. 105, 1. 30, liv, p. 217, 

. ^b^A^b'LC]|^, adj. Oracular* E. vi. p. 20, 1. 34. ^ * 
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ORANGE-TAWNEY, adj\ Of a datit orati«e colour, ttln 
Knight’s Shaksp^ft (ii. p. 250} it is said, Vecellio, a Vene- 
tian, ** express^ inforina us that the Jews differed in uothkig, 
as far as regarded dress, from Venetians of the same pn^- 
^cms, edteuer merdtanm, arttsansk Ac., with the txceplum 
<ff a yeihw homut^ which they were impelled to wear Iby 
order of the government” See also sir W. Scott’s descrip- 
tion of Isaac of York in Jtfatthoe^ c. s : He wore a hkh 
square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned to his 
nation to distinguish them froth Chrhlkians.” E. xli. p. (68, 
1. 13.* 

ORDER, TO TAKE. To take measures. E. xxiAi. p. 153, 
1. ao. f. 

ORDERING, th. Arrangement. E. xlvi. p. t86, 1 . xo, p. 190, 
1. 3a. Iviii, p. 237, i- 31* M 

OTHER, Others. £. viii. p. a6, 1 . is^xif.. p. sop, 1 . 13. 

OVERCOMK, v.t. In the phrase ‘to tfr/irrvi7Mr#*>a*baraain,' 
tn master it, and make it one’s own. E. xxxiv. p. |g6^ 15. 

OVER-GREAT, adj. Excessive. E. xvii. p. 69, 1 . ax. 

OVERGREATNEaSE, sb. Exces.sive greatne|<i. E. xx. p. 85, 

1. 16. 

OVER-LIVE, V. i. To survive. E. xxvii. p. loo, 1. 31. 

OVER-POWER, $h. Excessive power. E. Iviii. p. 236, 1 . 17. 

OVER-SPEAKING, adj. Speaking too much. E.*lvi. p. 224, 

OVERTHROWEN, /.A Overthrodb. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . a.* 

OYNTMENT, * 6 . Perfuhie. E. liii. p. 2x3, 1 . 19. 


iPACE, V. i. To proceed. E. xxxiv. p. 145, 1. 20. 

PAIR]^ V. t. To impair. E. xxiv. v, xoo, !.*i3. 

PALME, tb, A handbreadth. £. xix. p.S/8, 1 . i. 

PARABLf, ib, jA proverb. E. xx^. p. xio, I %2. * 
PARDON, jb. €*ernmsiQn. f^xHii. p. 177#*!. 20. 

PART, sb. Party. EJ: xvi. p. 66, L 13. 

PARTICULAR, rtrf/ Partial. E Iviii. p. 22 

^ „ xA Used as a submantive, uke ' private,’ &c. 

E. XV. Tg 1. 3 # 

PASS, v. t TO surpass. F. p. 239, 1 . 14. • 

PASSAGES, xA Digressions. E. xxvf p. 102. 1. 25. ^ 
PASSING, adv. Surpassingly, exceedingly. E. vi. p*. 19, 1 . 13. 
PASTURAGES, xA PAitures. E. xv. p. 60, 1 . X3. - 

PAWNES, sb. Pledges. E. xli. p. 170, 1. 17. 

PEECE,n.*. Vo lit. 1 '. xxiv. p. 99, 1 . ax. 

PENURV^tA Want. £. xxix. p. 123, 1. if. 
PENYWORTH,xA Apurchqsc. C. 9. p. 264, l#3. 
PERCaSE, tukf* Perhaps. •€. 3. p. 250, 1. 7. w «* 

PERCiyVING,xA Perception. E. Uli. p. ai3;%xi. 
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PEREMPTORY, ad). In its Utoral sense of deadly, destnic* 
tive. E. XV. p. 6i, 1. 19. 

PERIOD, lermination, completion. E. xUi. p. 174, 1. 33. 

PERISH, V, t. To destroy. £. jcxvii. p. no, 1. 18. 

PMSWAGE, db. A ropresenUtion of the human .fece. 

# E. xUii. p. X77, *. 

PERSUADE. V. t. To rooommend. £. iii. p. 13, 1. 32. 

PHANTASME, sb, A phantom. E. xxxv. p, 150, 1. 8. 

PINCK, sh. ‘The Pincke' is merely a variety of the 
common Pink. £. xlvUS. 187, L 18. ‘ llte matted Pinck' 
is called by Parkinson {Pardmstee» p. 3x6, ed. x^} Cdryo- 
minor re^nt^ and is descrihed as * the smallest, 
M>th for leafe #id flower of all other Pinkes that are nou- 
rished in Gardens." The same Latin name is given by 
Ray to the^jMaiden Pink, Dianihiu deltoides. In the 
and editioE onflerarde, Parkinson’s plate istpopied, and Ae 
flower is called C. virgineus Miller {Card Diet. 7 th ed. 

describes a kind of Diant Aut as “the small creeping 
or Maiden Pink, commonly called the mated Pink by seeds- 
men." Ha afterwards says it was used for the edgings of 
borders. 1 cannot identify it. E. xlvi. p. 188, 1. 3a. 

PINE-APPLE-TREE, sb. The Pine. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1. 17. 

PITIE, eb. Used like ‘reason’ for the corresponding adjec- 
tive. *E. xli. p. 168, IP a. 

PLACE, sb. Topic. F. p. 340, 1. 6. 

„ TAKE. T#have efledt^ £. xxxi. p. 134, 1. 1 1, xlix. 
tx 303, I. ax. ^ 

PCACED, /.A Put in place, or position. E. xi. p. 42, 1. xo, 
li. p. ao8, L ^ 

■ PLAClllG, rA Fosition. E. hriii. p. 233, 1. x6. 

PIAI E-PLEASURE, eb. E. ix. p. 30 J. 17. 

PI. ANT, 7/. t. dTo colonize. £. xxxuii. p. 139, 1. aa, 

PLANTATION, xA Colony. E, xxxiii. 

TPLASH, sb, AwxL or puddle, C. 4. p. ast. 1. tr. ’ 

PLATFORM, so. Plan. E. xlvi. p. 194. 1. 35. 

PLAUSIBLE, adj^ Praisew'jrthy, deserving arolause. E. ix. 
p. 34, *1. Ss, XV, p. 55,.!. 13. In Ivi. p. aae. 1 . ia it .seems to 
meai«‘ courtihg applause,* and so approadhes to the modem 
sense. 

PLEASURING, /r.jf. Jneasi^. E. xxlkvi. p. 154, 1. 37. 

PLENTIFUL, fT^’. Ltivi^. E. xxviii.^. 1x7, 1. 6. 4k 

PLTE, sb. Bend, twist. E. xxxix. p. 1A4, k 3^ • 

POE^, sb. Poetry.^ E. i. p. a, 1. 18, v. p. 16, 1. 14. C. ij 

poiiir^TS. t.^ To appoint. E. xlv. p. 183, 1. a, Iviii p. 337, 1. a6 

POIN^T DEVICE, «*'. Exaa. E* In. p. aia, I. 8. 

P()T.EJ^ xA An_exa^r of fees. EJvi. p. 2^, 1. 17. 


P.OLING1 Exai^g. £. Ivi. ^2^\. 2. 

POLITICKES, 3 b. Politicians. E. lii. p. 9, 1. 31, p. 18, f 5. 
POLlTIQlfE. x^. A politiciait. *E. xiii. p. 49, 1. a8.^, 

' • ' adj. * The PoliHque Body,* roe body ^litic, A 

state. £. xii, p. 45, 1. la. Politique Ministers, or Minis- 
'• * State. ^E. xxix. p. 137, 1. 6. Politique persons s 

^liticians. S, ix. p. 33, 1. 30. 
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^loMuuce 


POLIft ah Head; whence *polV a rcckoninc or oensusKlltf 
head3. E. xxix. p. na, I. xs. ^ 

POPULAR, 0^’. Democratic. E. xii. p. 45, U 5. 
POPULARITlE, xA A courting of popular favour* E. xlv^> 

PofolSSiRITIES, ah Popular representations. 

ColouFSijp. 845. A* ^ 

.PORTRAITURE,!^. Portrait. E. xtii. p. 49, !. x. 

POSERf ah An examiner, who pcaaa or puts questions. Still 
injM at Eton and Winchester.ia £. xxxii. p. 137, 1. xo. 

jaah *To have power with* is *to have influence 


E. In. 


POWERySxA *To have po^er 
over.* £«<xxvii. p. zo8, 1. 33. 

PRACTISE, PRACTIZE, ah Plot, plo^ng. 

L TQ, xxH. p. 91, 1. X5, xlvii. p. 196, 1. aj!' 

PRAY IN AID. To call in as an advocat^ Comp. Adv. of 
X L, II. X 7 , 1^ : For it is a Rule, that wb^s^er Sconce is 
not consomnt to presuppositions, mxm pmy in a^e of 
Similitudes.’* £. xxvii. p. iix, 1. 6. ^ 

PRECEDENT, adj. Preceding, fxevious. £. xix. p. fB, 1713. 
PRECISELY, adv* With precision, exactness. ^£. xli. p. 170, 

PREDICTIONS, ah Prognostics. £. xv. p. 56, 1. 33. 
PREDIGESTION, ah Premature digestion. £, xxv. p. lox, 

PRED^OMINANCIE, ah Predommance. C. 7. p. 359, 1. 5. 

£. xxxix. j>. x^, 1. a. * 

PREFER BEFORE. Ta make superior to, promote above. 

E. xxiii. p. 07, 1. 7. Comp. Esth. ii. o. 

PREHEMINENCE, xA Rank. E. ix. p. 33, 1. 7. * 

PREOCCUPATE, v. t. To anticipate. £. ^1. V> h lx> 
PRESCRIPTION, xA Title, claim. E. xlvii. p.’ x9lf 
PRESENCF., CHAMBER OF. Reception-room. 

p. 183, 1. 38. ^ 

^RESENT, AT THIS. At the present time, now. E. xliv.e' 

PR^SE^Jl’tlf Immediately. E. xM^p. 170, 1. 7. Comp. 

I Sam. ii. x6: Matt. xxvi. 53. ^ at 

PR KSI DENTS, ^xA Precedeni|. E. xi. p, 41, L^^xo, xxiv. 
p. 99, 1. 6. t 

PRESS, V. t. ' To press upon, opprass. E. xiv. p. 1. a. 
PRESSED,^/./, yrged, enforced.ib K. xix. p. 707!. 30, Ivi. 

pr£st?^«^ iReady. E. xxix. p. xa7, 1. 8. 

. PRETEND, V, t* To put forward a| a pretext. TS xai^k,' 
p. ¥00, 1. ax. ,9 ‘ 


1 . 13 . 

E. xlv. 


v.i. To ^pake pretension. £. xxxii. p. X38, 1 , j. ■ 
PREVAIL, 7». I. To succeed. E. xlvii, p. xg6, 1. 9. 
PREVENT, 7;. A - ■ • " • ■ 

.P.exlr.yli, 


To al^icipate. E. Ivi. p. 334, 1. 33. Comp. 
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A note on p. 

S.INCiPTALL, mJ. Initial. E. xxxv. p. 151, 1 . Q. 

KlViCDOES, tk. Intimate friends, favorites. The Puchesa 
of Bureundy, afftr instnidling Perkin Warbeck in Mis part, 
*'sent nim unknowne into Portngall, with the lady Bramp-n 
ton, an English Ladie, that embattiued for Portugal! at that a 
time : with some Privade of her owne to haue an eye upon 
0/ Hen. 7, p. Jig, ed. 1622. E. xxviiep. 108, 1 . 7. 

Comp. B. Tonson, 

' Roman's 



PRIVIE, adj^ «vato. E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . ^ « 

PROCEt^i:^, wA. Course of aAion, pofic^ E. xv. p. 61, 
1. 16, p. 62, 1. 10. 

PRftflfr; p. i. To make progress. E. xliL p. 175, li 7, pix. 
proper’, Peculiar. E. vii. p. 23, 1 . 9. Personal. E. 


xxvii. p. zis, 1. ts, Ivii. p, 230, 1. 9. 

ROPQU Nl), t Jl’o propose. C. p. 2^1, 1 . 13. 


PROPOUiTB.r.f. ^’0 propose. .... . 

PROPRIETY, sb. Pronerty, peculiarity. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 14. 
PROSPECTIVE, sb. Perspective gla-sses, which were appa- 
e rently used to pr^ucc the same solid appearance as the 
modern stereoscope £. xxvi.p. *04, 1 . 13. Chaucer, .ypitiVf 
Taht : 

• “ They speak of Alhazen and Vitilyon 

V Andt\ristotle, that writen in her lyves 
^ Of queyntc myrrours and pro^tectyves.'^ 
PR 0 YN 1 NG,A Pruning, E. 1 . p. 2**, 1 . 16. 

PULING, sb. •a whining. E. xxxvti. p. 15^ 1 , 13. * " 
^PURCHASE, V. /. To acquire, procure. E. iv. p. 14, 1 . ifi* 
Iv. p. 219, l.#2. 

„ Requisition. C. Qi p. 263, 1 . 7. 

PURPOSin;iOF. Ip^rposely. E. ix. p. 33, 1 . 18. 

„ HAD A. Furupsed. F. p. 24% 1 . ^ 

* HaD in. Pissed. I. p. 240, 1 . 18* 
FURPRISE, sb. An incl pure, mecindh . E. Ivi. p, 225, 1 . 30. 
PUT ABROAD. Spres^iout. E. xxvii.^. iji, I. 33. 

PUT 17 ?. To offer as a prayer. E. xxxix. p. sCi^ 1 . 18. 
PUTRIFIE,».t To corrupt. E. xlix. p. 2o1i "e. 
PVTIiOHJSSA, sb.^ A woman possessed with the ^rit of 
* *Fylihipn, or divination. See note. F.. xxxv. n. Tin.!, e. 

• Q- 

Qt;ADilNS,rf.*.Codliiip. E.xlTi.p.te 7 . 1 .. 9 .* 
QtrALITIl^ xd. Rank.' E. p. 59, 1 . 17, Kii, p. 2ij|l 1 . 15. 
^UAR&ELL, sb» Lit. a cause m complaint ; hence any cause 
or reason. E. viH, p. 28, 1 . 5, xxlx. p. 126, 1 . 30. 
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QUARTER, TO KEEP. To keep one*s proper place, andiso 
be on good terms with another. £. x. p. 38, 1. 5, xxii. p. 94, 
L I. 

QUEECHING, Crying out But sec note. £. xxxix. 

QufclSflNG,‘/A A giving life to. <£. jli. p. 171, 1 .^ 

QUIDDITIE, sh. Lit somethingness, opposed to ^nullity/ or 
nothingnc!» : an old scholastic term denoting essentUd sub* 
stance. C. 10. p. adi, 1. 23. 

QUIRE, sb, A choir, E. xxxvii. p. 15ft. 1. iA. 

«- « 


R. 


RAUES, sb. Breeds. £. xxix. p. xso, L xo. . 

RANGE, V. t. . To set in order, arrange. Envju. p. 237,J. 28. 
RANGED, Planted in ranges or rows. xlvi. ^194, 


RAN( 


'’[||ks, sb. Rows. £. xlvi. p. 193, 1. 28. 




RASPES, sh. Raspberries. E. xlvi, p. 187, I. 22. 

RATHEST, adv. Soonest; superlative of rathst early, used 
adverbialty. C. 1. p. 248, 1. i. 

RAVENING, adj. Plundering. *RavenIng fijwle' are 'birds 
of prey’. £.^240,1.2. ^ * • 

RAVISH, V. i. To sweep hastily away. E. xvii. p, 69, 1. 4. 
REASON, sh. In the phrases 'it is imson * it were reasofl*, 
where we should use the adjcdtivc ‘rc.'isonable’. E, viii. 
p. 26, 1. 8, xi. p. 39, 1. 17, xiv. p. 52, 1. 26. 

RECAMERA^ sh. A back chamber. E. xlv. p. X84, 1. 33. 
RECEIPT, sh. Receptacle. £. xlvi. p. i9r^l.*24. m 
RECIPROQUE, adJ. Reciprocal. E. x. p. 37, *'1, 21. Used 
as a substantive. ix. p. 37, 1. 23. . 

RECONCILEMENT, sh. Reconciliation. E. iii, p. 10, 1. 17. 
^RECREATIVE, adj. Recreating, refreshing. E. xxxviv^ 

re 5 u^:^:d , AA Brought within bounds^E. Iviii. p. 238, 1.8. 
REFERENDARIES, so. Referees, E. xlix. p*2oc, 1. 13. 
reflect* v.if To be reflei^ed. Used gs an intransitive 
verb. E. xxix. p. txg^ 1. xo. 

REFRAINED, AA Bridled, ttstrained, held in check, 
E. Ivii. p. 228, Lio. See note on p. 119, 1. 9. ^ 
REFfibvlNLNG, .Bridling, restraining. E. Ivii. p. 229, 1. 32. 
REGARD, Because. £. xxix. p. 122, 1. 23. 

REGIMENT, jA Renmen. E. xxx.4 ,• 

REIGLEMENT, sh. Regulation. E. xli. p. 170, 1. 2* 
REINtlS, sh. The kidnays (Lat. renes). £. I. p. 205, 1 . 3 
RELATION, Narrative. E. x. p. 37* 1- *7* 

. REMEMBRING, a<^’.teMindfuI. K xi. p. 43* 1* i7* 
REMOVE, Remove. €. 6. p. 256, 1. aji. 

REMOVER, rA A restless man. E. xl. p. 166, L 23- 
REPOS ED, A A Settled, cidm. E. xlii. p. 173, L X7. 
REPUTED, /.A Well reputed of, of good rqjiutaflon. 
xy. p. 63, 1. xo. 
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R£SEMBLA'NC£, sb. Comparison. £. Ivi. p. 236, 1 . 18. 

RESEMBLED, >.>. Compared. E. xx. p. §3, 1. 34. 

RESORT, sb. Apparently used in the sense of a spring or 
fountain. In uus case the phrase ^resorts and falls^ is iTlu«i- 
tralfd by the following quotation from Fuller (Holy Slale, 

0 xx^ : Mr Perk^ ** was bom the first, and died the last 
year of Queen Elizabeth, so that his life streaiped in 
equal len^ with her reign, and they bifit had their • 
/oHHtaifis aud /alls togcthtt" See the note. In the De 
Aug-, the true reading is probably foutes for fomites. 

E. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 21* • * 

RESPECT, V. t. To regard, consider. £. xxx.V i.l 3 i 1 - 36. 

„ sb. ^nsideration. £. xi. p. 4a, 1. 23, xiv. p. 51, 

1 . 17, xxiii. p. 1 . as, lii.jp. axa, I. i. 

„ 1 % In case. E. xxviii. p. 1x6, 1 . ao. 

REST, sb. Uavt^set up their m/=:have staked their ml. 
Nares (Glassa^) thus explains it: **A metaphor from the 
^n^fashibnable and favourite game of primero : meaning 
to sBind upon the cards you have in your hand, in hopes 
they may^rove better than those of your adversary.” £. 
xxix. p. laB, 1. 27. 

REST, V. i. To remain. E. xxxvi. p. 154, 1 . x6. 

RESTRAINED, Restricted. E. xxvii. p. xia, 1 . 3. 

V^TIRING, sb. Retirement £. 1 . p. 204, 1 . 3. 

RETURNES, sb. Parts of a house built out at the back. 

• E. xlv. p. x8a, 1 . j.m 

REVEREND, adj. Venerable, dderving of reverence or re- 

• speA. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . X5, xx. p. 86, 1 . 10, Ivi. p. 22a, 1 . xo. 

RIBE^ sb. Probably the Ribes rubrutn, or red currant 

£. a|vi. p.^ A, 1. 22. 

RICH, adj. Valuable, precious. £, xxv. p. 102, 1 , x. 

RID, V. t. To^et rid ot, dispose of IP. xxix. p. 125, 1 . xx. 
_Jt lGHT, adv. Very. E. xxiu. p. 96^ i. q. '* 

^■RIOTER, sh. A riotous or dissolute person. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 2^ 

RISE, sb. Ori^n» source. E. xxxi^. p. 147, 1 . 24. 

RISING, jr. A .Rising. E. vi. p. ax, 1 . xo. 

ROUNDf a/A. Plain, straightforward. E. i. p. 3^1. 25. 

„ ^ adv. eSwiftly, unintemiptedly. S. vi. p. 22, I. a, 

xxiv. p. 100, 1. 4. * 

RUN A ^\NG£R = run f risk. E. xxvii. p. 113, 1 . 30. 


S. 

?AC 19 SY, sb. Satie^. E. ii. p. 6 , 1 x6, lit. p. an, l^ao. 
*SAD, adj. Sober, grave; dark coloured. E. v. p. 17, 1 . ai. 

SALT^K^fe,'^. Wit E.x^lfRx37, 1 . 9. 

SANCniARY-MEN, sb. Mei^bo claimed |he privilege 
of saxkteary. C. 7, p. as^l. 19. 

SARZA. w. S^rsapanUa. E.exxvil p. X07, 1 . aa • 

SATYrIAN, sh. Tne orchis. £. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 23. I’he sweet 
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Kttpian with the white flower is probably the buttefliy 
OTcnis. 

SAVE, adv. Except. E. xx. p. 87, 1. 23, xlv. p. 185, 1. 15. 
SCANT, adv. Scarcely. C. i, p. 247, 1. 16. 

„ V. t. To limit. E. xlv. p. lu, 1. 10. „ 

SCANTLING, sh. Limit, dimension. 1% Iv. p.'^ai, I. 11 
^UTCHIQN, sh. Escutcheon. E. xxix. p. 129, 1. z6. 

* SEAT, sh. Hite. £. xlv. p. 180, 1. 7. 
S£A*WATER-GREEN£, adj. Sea-green. E. xxxvii. p. 157, ^ 

SECRj^i? adj. Silent £. p. 19, 1. 31. 

SECRETTED, >.>. Kept secret £. vi. p. iB, I. 

SEEK, TO. At a loss. £. xli. p. 171, 1. 1| 

SEELED, Having the eyes closed. Hawks were tamed 
by jtewuig up their eyelids till they bec^f « tradlable. E 


' xxxvL p. If 1. lo. . , 

SEELINGS, sh. Wainscottings. E. liv. p. 217, t. 29. 
SENSIBLE OF. Sensitive to. E. viii. p. 27, 1. 4. ^ 

SENSITIVE, adt. Sensible, B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 10. 

C. 10. p. 265, 1. 33. f 

sensual, add. Affecting the senses. E. xvii. p. 69, 1. 19. 
SENTENCE, sh. Sentiment, opinion. E. ii. p. 6^ 1. 31, Iviii. 

SEQUESTER, v. i. To witlulraw. • E. xxvii. p. 106, 1 . 12.*^ 
SET UPON, v.t. To attack. £. xxix. p. 120, 1. 22. m 
SEVERALL, adi. Separate, diflerentfl £. vi. p. 18, 1. 16, xix. 
p. 8z, 1. 6, xlu p. 171, V. 8. 

shadow, sh. Shade. £. xi. p. 3ri, 1. 19. « 

SHAPEN, A/. Shaped, formed. E. xxiv.«l.^. r 
SHEEPE-MASTER, rA An owner of sheep. .Codip. 2 K. . 

iii. 4. £. xxxiv. p^z46, 1. 5. 

SHEW, sh. Appearance. £. liii. p. 21^, 1. izt 
„ Of. i. To cause to appear. £. 11. p. 6, 1. 2. 

SHEWED, A/. Shewn. E. vi. p. 1. 20.. ^ 

SHINE, V. i. To cause to shine. £. xiii. p. 48, 1. 29. ^ 

SHREWD, adj. Mischievous. E. xxiii. f. 96, 1. 2. 
SHRIFT,^. Confession. £. xxvii. p. 107, 1. 27. * 

SHUT Oirr, v»t. Taexclude.e^ E. xli. p. 2j 
SIDE, V. i. To stand by. E. xi. a 43, L 8. v. rtjl. To range 
oneself. E. li. p. 209, 1. 2. « 

«;}N THE OrrHER. Onth^btherhand. E.xx.p.86, 

SIGNK^ii* p. 234, 1. 29. Used as in the Nfw Tes- 

taipent. ♦ . . « 

SIMII^TUDE, sh. Comparison, parable. Comp. Hdsr xii. 10. , 
E. xvii. p. ^ 1. 32. #' * ' 

SIMULATION^ sh. Apretending to be that which one is not 
E. vi. throu^out ^ ^ . . 

SINGULAR, Mj. Single. xxix. p. 124*1. zi. 

rentp' for ‘to be 




SIT, v.i. In the phrase ‘to §jU at sl great r< 
A BT^at rent.' B. xli. p. 169, 1. Z2. 



SliiDE, Smooth motion. £. xiv. p. 53, 1 . 4, xl. p. 167. 

1. 13., ^ 

SLIGHT, V, t. To pass slightly. £. xii. p. 45, 1 . 28. 

SLOPE, adj. Sloping. E. xlvi. p. 190, 1 . 19. 

SI^GCK, sb. Hindrance. E. xli. p. 169, 1 . 3a 

*^ 1 keaiiiS 7 Hffiner* is *to stifle;’ and 'to 
pass in smotAer,* to be ^fled.' £. xxvii. p. 1x2, I. 11, 
XXXi. p. 1 . 22 . * ( 

SO. Such. E. xxvii. p. no, I. *2. 

SOBERLY, Moderately. E. xxix. p. i2x, 1 . ix. 

SO FARRE FORTH. So iar.o E. xlix. p. 20a, 1 . A. 
SOFTL¥, adv. Gently. £. vi.^ p. tg, 1. 7, x^. p. 56," 1 . ax. 

Comp. Gen. x^xiu. 14: Is. viii. 6. 

SOM£,/r. One, ilome one. £. ix. p. 35, 1 . 14, xxviii. p. iij, 

SOMKTlME^^^k Sometimes. E. x. n. 38, UxS. ^ 

SOOTHSAYER, A. Literally, 'truth-teller Jteller of future 
JV1U|t8. £. XXXV. p. x<o, 1 . 6. 

SOPHyTt^. The sduiK Of Persia. £. xlitt. p. 176, 1 . X4. 

SORT, v.i. JTo agree. E. vi. p. x8, 1 . 6, xxvii. p. 1x5, 1 . 20, 
xxxviii. p. 160, 1. 34. To assKiate, consort. E. vii. p. 24 
1 . n. To result, issue. E. xxvii. p. 108, 1 . 5, xxix. p. 124 
1 . 4. To arrange. E. xlv. p. x8x, 1 . 15. 

*„ fA Class, ]cind.a E. xv. p. 60, 1 . 20. 

IN A. In a manner. £. xlt. p. 172, 1 . 30. 

SFaKE. Past tense speak.' % i. p. 2, 1 . 23. 

SPANGS, sb. Spangles. £. xxxvif. p. ie7, 1 . 17. 
SPECIALLY, adv. Especially. £. Iviii. p. 233, 1 . 14. 
SPECULATIVK Inquisitive. E. xx. p. I, a. 
SP£NI%Z’. t con.sume. E. xxxiii. p. 140, 1 . 3. 

SPEW OUT, v.t. To rejedl with locking. E. Ivi. p. 223, 
1, 15. Comp. Rev. iii. 16. * 

EPIALLS, sb. Spies. £. xliv. p. 179, 1. ip. 

Spirits, sb, * High and great s^iriU^ men of high coun^e# 
E. it. p. 6, U%3, xiiii. p. 176, 1. xe. 

SPOKEN TO, /.At Discussed E. xx. p. 87, 1 . 5. 

SPONNB, Spun- E.,xxxv. p. 151, 1. 3. ^ 

SPREAD adi. aWide spreading. C. 2. p. a^, 1 . 28. 
STABLISHED, p.f. Established, fi. xxxiv. p. 148, 1 . 9. 
STADI>I^.S, sb. Youn^llhes left smnding in a wo(^ after the 

STAID, /./. Steady. E. Ivi, p. 224, U^. * # 

STAI^, sh. Stale mate at chess. E. xii. p. 40; I. 7. 

sb. A .stantAtill, stagnation. £. xli. p. 170, 1,7. 

,, •** AT A. At a loss. E. i. p. x, 1 . 17- • 

' STAND UPON. To insist upon. * xxix, p. 126, 1. 9. 

„• WITH. To be consistent with. E. ^xui. p. 139, 1 . 18. 
STATP^ sb. Stability. C. a 12. Estate. E. xxviii. 

*' p. X17, 1 . 2x, tAcxiv. p. 148, 1 . 7. # * 

STATELli^^fv* In a statel^pmanner. E. xlvi. p. 166, 1 . 8. 
STAT^i^t sh. Statue. E. xxfii. p. xia, J. lo, xxxvii. p. 15)1 
1 . a8, xlv. p. i8a, I. 29. 
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STAY, STAND AT A. To stand still. E. xii. p. 46, 1. 7, |fv. 
p. 59, 1. 39, xix. p. 76, 1. 5. IviiL p. 937, I. x6. f 
„ TO, GIVE. To check, hinder. E. Iviii. p. 934, U 6. 
STICKE, V. 7. To hesitate. E. xxii. p. pc, 1. s, Ivi. p. 292, L 6. 
STIFFE, aiij\ Stubborn. E. li, p. 907, 1. 20. • 

STILE, sd. Title. E. xxix. p. 199, 1> 22. xxxv. p. 151, 1. 11. 
STIRPS, fA Races, families; lit^ly^ stems, stocks. La^. 
, stiffs. E. xiv. p. 5x, 1. xi. 

STtRRE, b. /. To move, excite. E. xi. p. 41, 1. 90, liii. p. 914, 

STOck-lOILLY-FLOW£R„.fA The common stock. E. xlvi. 
P^-x 87, l.rxa 

STOND, sA Stop, hindrance. £. xl. p. 1. 16, 1. p. 905, 1. 26. 
STOOVED, A/. Warmed by a stove. & xlvi. p. 186, 1. 21. 
STOPPINGS, sA Stopples. £. xxvii. p. 107, 1. 17. 

S^ORE, xA Quantity. £. xxxiii. p. 140, 1 .^. s 
STOUT, adji Strong, vigorous. £. xxxi'. -p. £p>3i, 1 . x3,\xxvi. 

STO*u¥iW‘flrf/ Most vigorous. E. xxxi. p. 134,'^ ix^ ' 
STRAIGHT, oav. Immediately, diredUy. E. xxii. p. 94, 1. 7. 
STRAIGHTWAIES, adv. Diredlly. £. xix. p. 78, 1. 2, xxii. 

STiIa?^, xA^ * To take too high a f/ram,* to make too great 
an effort. Comp. Adv. o/L. n|.^92, | to: *'Th$ first shal 
bee, diat wee beware wee take not at the first either to 
High a sirayne or to weake.*' E. xlii. p. 175, 1. 31. 
STRAIT, adj, Stri6i E. xv. p. 60, 1. ii. 

SUBMIT, V. ttft. ' Submit,* like many other words, sls ox- 
sembhty efideavonr^ retire^ was formerly used^ith a 

reflexive pronoun. £. xxxiv. p. 147, 1. sr 
SUCCESSE, xA The result, good or bad. The word ' success ' 
now by itself used, always in a ^ood sense, was generally 
accompanied by a qualifying adjcdtive. Comp. Josh. i. 8. 
ft £. xlvii. j>. xcK, 1. to. f 

^UDDAINE, ifPON THE, Suddenly. E„xxix. p. 194, 1. 1. 
SUFFICIENCIE, xA Ability, capacity^ E. xi. p. 42, 1. 33, 
XX. p. 83, 1. xo, Iv, p. 931, 1. 15. ^ 

SUFFICIENT, Able. ^lii. p. axx, 1. 32. 

SUGAR MAN, ^A Tie owner 01 a sugar plahtation.'^ E. xxxiv. 

SUl^by^RGE , xA* Overchai^, ewessive burden. The fol- 
' lo<iliig ^otatiodrfrom Blackstone s Cdoroi. iii. x6, illustrates 
Bacons wtge of the word: “ Anodier disturbance of com- 
mon is by surchargiug it; or puttmg more cattle therein 
tham the pasture and herbage will sustain, or the fpufty hath 
a i%ht to do." E. x^v. p. 52, 1. 9, xxxiii. p. 243, 1. 15. 
SURFET, V. i. To gor^ on^lf. E. vii. p. 94, 1. xa. 

„ fb. lExcesSrV eating or drinking, and its conse- 
( quences: here used Metaphorically for,jTiat which causes 
loathi^ or disgust. E. Ivi. p. 233, 1. x6. 

SU.SPBC1\ xA A thing suspelied. E. xxiv. p. 1%, 1. 23, liii.' 

* p. 213, I. 92. ’ ' 
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SW 5 P£C]j^ /. , Stifpe^ed, nuApicious. E. ijL p. ao8, 1 . 3a. 
SUSTENTATION, cA Sasteoance.^ E. IviiL.p. 236^ 1. 28. 
SUTE, Order, succes^n. £. hiii. p^ 3^ 1. 24. 
SJV’AYiBEAR. To have Influent. E. avii. p. 6 ^ 1 . to. 
SWELbING, si. Bomhaat, arrorace. E. i. p. 3, 1. 18, , 
jfWEET WOODS, iA S]nce«. £. xxxiti. p. 141, 1 , ex. * 
SWITZERS, si. Swiss. E. xiv. p. 51, 1 . 15. d 

SYBILLiA si. The Sihyl. Compare Adv. of L. 11. 33. J 28. 
*'A8 Tarquiniiis diat gaue for the third paxt of SyiiUaes 
books ihe treefale priocL wh^ he mought at firsiehaue bad 
all for the simple.^ C. xo, p. 264, L 29.0 

• 

TAKE, V. i. To citch« captivate. E. xxxvii. A X56» 1 . ex. 

TAR R ASSES, si. Terraces. Ev xlv. p. 183, f. 33. 

TEUP^, si. Mixture, temperament. £. xtx. p. 76, 1 . xt. 
TEMPERANCE, r^. Moderation. E. v. p. 17,! 5. 
TEMP£RA 1 *£, a^'. Moderate. E. xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 2. 
TEMPERATURE^ si. Temperament. £. vi. p. 22, 1 , xo. 
TENDfW. i. To attend to. E. xL p. 40, 1 . 13. 

TENDEl^ adj. Delicate. E. xv. p. 63, 1 . 37, xxii. p. 93, 1 . 4, 
xlvii. I ‘ ^ 


TRNDERImr, si. Nursing. £. xxx. p. 132, U 3a 
TENDERLY, stdv. ^oklicately, ferociously. £. 


TEl ^ 

ErSL p. lie If 30- 
TEXT, YA •/ 


xv. p. 

The subjedt at predicate of a logical proposition. 




'A (flotation. "Society (saith the text) is the 

happiness of life.” Shaks. Lov/s jfjt. Lost^ iv. 3. |£. xii. 


A nJC«\ laeiva^ 

THOROW, frep^ Through. . . 

THOROW-UGHTS, si. Lij^hts or wlhdows on both sides of 
i* 3** I 

Diou^y. E. jffi. p. 65, 1 .^, Ivii. 


_AT, /r. That which. E?vi. p. 19, 1 . 38, xii. p; 44, I. 7, j 
xiii. p. 47, 1. ft xxii. p. 93, L so, Ivii. p. 238, 1. X9. 

THEN, com. l^suk. 

THEOL^IPS, rE Theologians. K. liii. p. 3x5. 1 . 3. 

‘ .p. xj^ l. 3,^lv. A 18^,1. IX. 

_ or wihdows on both side 

a room. R. xlv. p. *83, 

THROUGHLY, *01 

TIL?.ER,* A ^Cultivator. £. xxix, p. 125, 1 . lOi 
TIMBER MAN, si, « A proprietor of timber. E. xxxiv. 

•'p.ia&1.6.* ^ ^ 

TOtPrep. For. The usage of *to’ in this sense, as inutcating 
objedi, is still common in the ndrth. E. xxxiii. p. 141, 1 . 1. 
TOUCHY V. t. To refer to, glance atgaE. xxixi p. 130, 1. 17. 
TOUCHf si. Reference. "Speech m touch'^ is ^ech that 
toudies affedis another. E. xxxti. p. X38, 1 . 3. In E. 
Ivit. p. 2%, 1. 38, it seems totbfean sensitiveness. « 

TOUCnMIG, /IV/. With reference £. ix. p. 35, 1 . 8, 

„ xi. p. 4\ 1. 26. 


CC 



3«6 


AbMMu 


TOURNEY, ^ tounument. E. xxxvit. p. 15% I. ». 
TOWASDMESSR Docility. B. »x.‘p. yg, Vc. 
T0WNESMEN,£& Citizens. “Here come the 

jmrocessioib Sbaks. » Hen. 6p it. x. £* xi. p. 39, 1 . «>• 
TOY, sh. A trifle. E. xix. p. 75, i. x6^ xxxvii. p<fSs56, A* 1, 
Iviil. p. e 33 jL^ 19 ' 

, TRACIS sB. * Tra£iK3li yeares] is length of years» like the Lar. 
iraclm £« xlii. p. 175, 1 . 23. Trait. £. vi. 

p, ao, h lu^. 


TRAVAflSjli.^ Toil, labour.^ E. xxix. p. 


xxix. p. 135, 1 . 6. 


r vident, 


? RAVELS, *b. Labours. £. ix. p. 3a, 1 . 

REATIES, (% Treatises. E. iii. p. 5.^ 

TRENCH TO. To trench on. E. ivi. p. 327, 1. 
TRIBUNITIOUS, adj. lit like a tribune, an 
turbulent E. xx. p. 87, 1. 39. 

TRIUMPH, th. A festival shew. E. xlv. p. xSa, I. 5 
TRIVIALLY adj. Trite. £. iii. p. 10, I. 29, xii. p. 44, l.. x, 

TRmAiS.Yf^i.^’Tritely. E. xxix. p. xai, 1 . 4., 

TROTH, xA Truth. E. vi. p. ai.f.. 30. ' 


TRY IT, TO. To contend. K. xix. jp. 70, 1 . 26. c 

TULIPPA, sb. Tulip. In Farkin-sorl^ Theairum Botantcum 
it is called Turkes Cap, and in Gerarde's Herballf The 
Dalmatian Cw. Lyte rails it or Tulipa, E. xhri. 

p. 187, 1. 2. Of the early white Tulipa l^a^insoir A'^Ato'i- 
sust pp. 48—50, cd. 1639) mentions 15 vancliesy^fl of the 
early purple, xt o^e early red, and 7 of the early yellow. 


xxxvii. p. 157, 1. 37. 

TUSH I int. A scornful iiiterjedlion. C. 3. pj, af.o, 1 . 22. 

^ o t/" ’ ‘ e 


Unexpedledht E. xlvii. p. 1 . 37. 
Accursed. E. xxxili. p. 139, 1. 19. 


UNAWARES, At 

UNBlifiS^D, aOfy, Accursed, e; xxxfli. p. 139, 1 . 19. 
UNCOMELY, adj. Unbecoming. E. vi. p. ao, 1 . 8. 
UNDER FOOT. Below the true value* E. xli. p. ig«x 1 . xe. 
UNDER-SHERIFFRIES, sh. The Offices df unde^hcris 3 &. 
EiFliii. p. 2x5, 1 . 7. 

UNDER^ANDlNG,Sn^. Intelligent E. Ivi. p. sa^ 1 . 23. 
UNDERTAKER, contradlor. E. xxxiii. p. i.^, 1 . 1. 
UNDERTAKING, om. Enterprising. E. ix. p. 34^ 1 . 6. .. 
UNLTKI^ adv. Unlikely. E. Iviii. p. 1 . 13. 
(UNPDEASING. at^. Unpteasant E. i. p. Si 1 . 16, xxii 

Uj^P^SpE^, troproper. E. xxvii. p. Tis, 1/4. ^ 
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I7NK£ADY. A&*. Restive. E. jdti. p. X74, 1. 39. 

irNSECRETInG, sb.' Divu^ing, disclosure. £. xx. p. 84. 

pPBRtfD UNTO. To reproech with. E. ix. p. 31, 1. sa. 

tlPOlR In the following plnseR : Upon a weannesae. E. it. 

# p. 6, 1. a% Upt# Negligence, xxviii. p. xi6, L xg. Upon 
the suddalne. xxix. p. 134, 1. x. Upon vaine Confidence^ 
p. tsB, 1. aa Uppn Speed. £. xxxiv. p. 145,#. a^ Upoir 
necessitie. xxxvi. p. 153, L aa. Upon Bmveiy. E. xxxvi. l 
& i55r 1- 33* Upon alTedtion. xlviii. p. igS* l.^io. Upon 
CooKience. E. xxxvi. p. T35, 1. 3a. Upon regard, lii. 
p. m,l. 33. Upon lacilitie. lii. p. axi, 1. 33. Upon recovery. 

F. p. a^, i. 3# Redundant in E. xxxviii. p. x6i, 1. 4. 

URE, sh. Use. Te. vi. p. ax, 1. 15. Ore. E. xxxiii. p X41, i. 14. 

USE, sb. iiitttest. L. xiL p. xjo, 1 / ij. Practice. EfU, 

p. 2 o£, L (|9. • 0 ' 

,1 tf.i, 'lo be accustomed. £. xxii. p. 9a, 1. 7, xxvii. p. 

3* P* *50, 1. 7i xl- P- *66. 1. 31. 

USED, p.p. Practised. £. xi. p. 43, 1. 4. 

• V. 

VAINE, VEINE, r#. Used metaphorically in the sense of 
inclination, disposition. E. i. p. x, 1* 8, ix. p. 31, 1. 18, xxxii. 

P- *#» S« • ■* 

\^LEW, v*U To give a value to; and so, to represent as 
trustworthy, E. #cxiv. p, 147, 1 5. 

VANTAGE, sh. Advantage. £. f xtx. p. xaS, 1. 34. 

VECTURE,rA Carriage. E. xv. p. 59, 1. 30. 

nSJ^POJ^J,§ E. xix. p. 80, 1. ax, xH. p. 169, 1. 9. See 
non t^. w 

VENDIBLE, .Saleable, E. xv. u. 39, 1. 6. 

VERSION, sbm Turning, diredtion. E. Iviii. p. 333,:.^ 16. 

^ VESTURE, sh. Q|nnents, dress. E. iii. p. 11, 1. 6. 

^VICTUAL, ^A^vStuals. E. xxxiii. p. 140, 1. 11. • 

VINDICATIVE,/!/^'. Vindiaive. E. iv. p. 15, 1. 39. 

VIZAR,^. A viSbr, or mask. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1. ~ 

VOICIC,V f. To proclaim, report £. xi. p. 1. aa, xlix. 


Oip', ' Votary resolution^ is the resdutitm of a 
£. xxxix. al6a, 1, 21, 


devolve. 

VOUCH, V, t. To qi 

VULGAR, adj\ Common. 

. 1 . J • 


X. a Iba, 1, 3 
ndlb, appeal 


J.. 


WA(WI.SJ&IESSE, xi. A joke. ^ xiii. p. 48, 1. 4. 
WAIT^UPON, St, f. To watch, ^xxii, p.*M, L x, xxxiv 
»4. Ijfiitp. 233/ 1* *». M • 

si. A dissolute person. E. vii. p. 24, i. 6. 

*4**. £-fW P-.«7,l.34.. 


to as authority, |gi»iii. p. 9, 

* 

£. viii. p. 27, 1. 80, xxix. p. 125, 
W. 


WARhMk /^r>. War^y. E, xlvi. p. iSfij I. at. 
^AX, To grow. E, xlii, p. 175, 1. 15, 
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WAY, GIVE BEST. To succeed best E. 11 . p. W, 1 . liT 
„ KEEP. To keep pace. E. sd. p. 165, i xft. 

„ PUT IN. We use the su^e, 'put in the way.* E. 

xxvii. p. 1x4, 1 . B. ' ' M ^ m? 

n sb. Course. £. xxix. p. 12%. 1 ^ ax* Road.^E. 

wa 5 es^*No?' In no way. E. x. p. 38, 1 . q, x^u p. 951 L a6b 4 
xxix. p.* 123, 1. 9. 

WEALE, sb. Advantage. E. xiii. p. 47, 1 . a, xxix. p. 1x9, 1 . 
^WEATHER, s6. Storm, i^xlv. p. 52, 1 . 19, tvi. p. 226, 1 . ao. 
WELT, sb. Border, edging. £. xlvi. p. lox, 1 . 5. ^ 

WERE BETTER. We should say ^hof better.* xxvi, 

p. 105, 1. 32, xxvii. p. xia, 1. 9, xlix. p. Aq, 1. xa. 

WHILE, rA Time. , E. li. p. ao8, I. 4. _ 

whisperer, sb. A detra<£tor, malicious iffiofmer. &xliv. 

p. X79, 1 . iC . e 

WHIT, tb. A bit, small portion. Never a w^Vsnot atall. 

E. xii. p. 45, 1 . 23. No wAiiV, in the same sensd^^.*Kli. 
p. 17a, I, 16, xlv. p. 184, 1 . 24. 

Who, br. He who. £. ix. p. 30. 1 . 9, xxviii. A 1x7, 1 . 21. 
WHO SO, /r. Whoever. E. ix. p. 30 , 1 10. 

WILL, V. i. To desire, wish. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . x8, xix. p. 77, 

1 . 10. C. 5> p. 355, 1 . 32. . « 

WINDFALL, so, Anythidg blowd down by the wind. £. 

xxix. p. 124, 1. 1. .Is * 

•WISE. A termination drmoUng way}* manner, fadxion. £. 
xxxvii. p. 156, 1. x8. 

. which formerly 
called a withy, Elrxxxlx. p. T63, 1. 20. 

WITHAUftWv. Besides. E. Ivin. p. ^ l.*bx. 

^ITTY, €t^. Inunious. E. Hi. p. xo, #17, Ivi. p. 22a, 1 . xotT^ 
In E. 1 . p. 205,1. 22, witty correi^nds mare nearly to the 
Fr. spirtinel ih.an to any modem Engliah word. 

WON, /./. Gained. £. 1. p. 204. 1 . 22. « f 

WONDERFUIto adv, Wonderfi^y. £. xii( p. 44, i. x8. 
WONDERMENTS, Surj^ses. E. xxxvii. p. zf^ 1. aa. 
WONT, A/, Accustomed. K, xKv. p. X79, 1 . 14. 

WORI^, v,t. Td, produce. C. xorp. aw, 1 . z. £. xxvii. p. 
iio^. 30j,]ui. p. Vsr i- Influence. £. xlvii. p. 1^, 1 . 29. 


XXXVII. p. 150, I. XB. 

WISHED, AA Dc«M. E. v. p, 16, l.ft. 
WIT, sb, £. vi. p. 18, 1 . 3, xliv. p. 179, 1 . h.C < 
WITH, sb, A branch of the willow-tree, whicl 


WORKE, so. H’attfira. £. v. p. X7, 1 , aa, xlv. p. 183, 1. 27. 
WOUI^= SHOULD. E. W. p. 13. 39, x^^ii. p. 4 ^, 

xxm. p. X35, 1 . 81 , xxxii. p. X37. 1 . 6, xxxiiL p. >4t', 1 . 1% 

WRO&.’^A 1. ' ■ ■ 

YEELDElt , aa Given, rendered. C. 7. p» 258, 1 . 6/ 

^lEIJlNT, sb. ZealoR E. iiT.^. to, 1 . la 
ZEALES, sb. Zealous efforts. £. Iviii. p. 232* 1 . 3|^ 
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